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Choyselat over two 
hundred and fifty 
years, when chance 
brought it under the 
eyes of a young wom- 
an radiant with beau- 
ty and grace. This 
was the Baroness de 
Linas, one of for- 
tune’s darlings, whose 
knowledge of the 
poultry-yard was con- 
fined to the two fa- 
bles of La Fontaine, 
The Cock and the Pearl, 
and The Hen that laid 
Golden Eggs. Sheread 
the quaint sentence 
twice, looked at the 
title-page of the lit- 
tle bouquin, and then 
threw it aside. A Dis- 
cours Economiques sur 
les Poules could have 
but slight fascination 
for a beautiful wom- 
an of fashion. 
Twenty years later, 
being left a widow 
with four children, 
and in straitened cir- 
cumstances, Madame 
De Linas, having fail- 
edin several attempts 
to secure a compe- 
tence for herself and 
children, decided to 
leave Paris, and in 
the quiet of the coun- 
try gain time to re- 
cover her forces pre- 
paratory to a new ef- 


ELIEVE, dear friend, that no alche-| fort. On her way to Belair she stopped at 
mist, not even the magnificent Mégret | the chef-lieu of the department, a pretty lit- 


opens oes 








himself, ever produced from furnace or alem- | tle city situated in a valley surrounded by 
bic so rare a treasure as you may obtain from | hills covered with vineyards. She arrived 
the entrails of your hens, if you only know | in May, on the day of an agricultural fair, 
how to combine labor and delight.” |and following the crowd, like the sheep of 

This sentence, says the author of Poules'| Panurge, she entered an inclosure where 
et Cw". had been written by Prudent le | were displayed fine breeds of cattle, farm 
~ — _ | products, farming implements, and machin- 

* Poules et Gufs. Par Eva.Gayor. Paris: 1872. |ery of the most improved kinds. In the 
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THE POULTRY LOUSE AND GROUNDS AT BELAIR. 


midst of these signs of agricultural wealth, 
so systematically arranged,so varied and per- 
fect, all testifying to the intelligent prog- 
ress of the farmer, Madame De Linas found 
herself strangely absorbed. Every thing 
was new and interesting. She admired the 
fine specimens of cattle—horses, oxen, cows, 
sheep—of many breeds, each one a study for 
an artist like Rosa Bonheur, and then, com- 
ing upon the poultry exhibition, she stood 
long before the inclosure, preoccupied by 
what might be called the spirit of enterprise. 
The sentence of the little old book read 
twenty years before had never been forgot- 
ten. It was one of those insignificant things 
—too insignificant, perhaps, to have ever 
been mentioned to any one, and yet which 
will return to the memory again and again, 
apparently without association, without rea- 
son, or common-sense. 

Seeing the lady absorbed, a rural gentle- 
man approached her, and commenced a gar- 
rulous but, to Madame De Linas, very inter- 
esting discourse upon fowls. For his part, 
he said, he was not satisfied. Expositions 
of poultry had been of very little use. They 
presented nothing but eccentricities. 

“The education of hens, madame,” he 
went on, “is the fashion of the time, and 
they say the goddess of fashion is capricious 
and changing. By-and-by, perhaps, this en- 


| thusiasm will be sueceeded by reflection, 
| and then our ladies, better and wiser mana- 
| gers of poultry than we are, will repudiate 
| these fancy breeds, despite their brilliant 


plumage, and choose simply for productive 
| qualities. In this way the tares will be 
separated from the wheat. It will be a long 
time, however, if we may judge by the sam- 
ples before us, for what you see here you see 
all over France. We have accepted eagerly 
every new breed that has been offered—va- 
rieties with sounding names and doubtful 
qualities. The strangeness of the voice has 
attracted some, fantastic plumage has se- 
duced others. Charlatanism has played an 
important réle. Some have been represent- 
ed as producing fabulous quantities of eggs. 
Giants and dwarfs have been the rage from 
time to time—giants especially, which are 
veritable granaries for voracity, bony, coarse 
in flesh, idiotic, and awkward; for very oft- 
en they have not sense enough to bring up 
their young. And yet this question is a very 
important one. France exports eggs annu- 
ally to the amount of 18,000,000 francs. 
This figure has its eloquence. In 1868, be- 
fore the war, our exportation of eggs reach- 
ed the enormous sum of 40,000,000 francs. 
Very well, madame. Do you suppose we 
owe this income to your lubberly Shanghai 





or your fancy cross-breeds? No, indeed; we 
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owe it to our good lit- 
tle common hen, quiet 
and unpretending in 
her beauty, but a good 
layer and a most care- 
ful mother.” 

In support of his 
theory the gentleman 
quoted some words of 
advice that sounded 
familiar to his listener. 

“Your pardon, Sir, 
but who was it that 
gave this counsel ?” 
asked Madame De Li- 
nas. 

“Oh, madame, an 
authority of the olden 
time, one entirely ig- 
nored to-day— Prudent 
le Choyselat.” 

The baroness thanked the gentleman, and | 
with a graceful salutation left the place. 
Her decision was made. She determined to | 
devote herself to the “education of hens,” | 
or, to be less literal and perhaps more En- | 
glish, “the cultivation of hens.” The result | 
of this decision was the present paradise of | 
hens and chickens situated at Belair. It is 
twelve years since she commenced her enter- | 
prise, which is a veritable model of its kind, | 
and has proved a most lucrative investment. 

The building is calculated to accommo- 
date about 1320 fowls. It is divided on both | 
the first and second floor into four equal | 
compartments, each of those on the upper | 
floor containing birds of the same age—that | 
is, hatched at a certain time. This prev ents | 
any uncertainty astoage. Those of the third | 
department take the piace of the fourth | 
when the latter is depopulated by sales. 
The four compartments on the ground-floor | 
comprise the hatching-room, the kitchen, | 
the grain-room, and the store-room for eggs 
The régime at Belair requires that much of | 
the food should be cooked; hence the neces- | 
sity for the kitchen. This is provided w ith | 
a furnace range, with hot-air pipes for warm- | 
ing the hatching-room and the four different | 
sleeping and nest rooms above. The egg-| 
room was supervised by Mary, the oldest | 
daughter of Madame De Linas, and, since her | 
marriage, by Mademoiselle Louise. This is | 
simply a cool, well-ventilated room, supplied 
with shelves and boxes. The age of each 
box of eggs is marked on a slate, and the) 
number gathered from the nests daily, a} 
well as the number sold or used in the hatch- | 


THE EGG-ROOM. 


sprinkled with fine sand, and once every 
| week the straw of the nests is removed. The 
nest boxes, three hundred of them, are then 
thoroughly washed, and furnished with fresh 
straw. 

Every amateur who has attempted the 
raising of chickens, beyond the small num- 
ber usually found about every rural home, 
has most probably given it up in disgust 
from inability to cope with the subject of 
vermin in the shape of small mites that in- 
fest the nests of sitting hens, when even they 
do not take possession of the whole hen- 
house and its inhabitants. Many a one will 
remember his dismay at seeing his hens quit 
their nests perhaps the very day when the 
chicks were expected, and on examining the 
eggs, finding them literally covered with 
these active little animals. Madame De 
Linas has found the secret of preventing 
these, as well as disease generally, among her 
feathered charges; and this secret is simply 


.| in absolute cleanliness and fresh air. The 


rooms where the hens lay, and where they 
rest at night, are perfectly ventilated by 
Venetian shutters in the front and rear 
| walls. In exceeding cold nights these are 
not perfectly closed, and on these occasions 
the furnace supplies a constant current of 
fresh, warm air. The interior is smoothly 
finished i in plaster, and the wood of the nest 
boxes, as well as all the wood of the build- 
ings, has been submitted to what is called 
the Bouchérie process, the invention of a 
doctor by that name. 

Another very important thing is that the 
fowls have ample space for exercise. There 


ing department, is transferred carefully to| are parks or yards extending from the four 
the register under the article, “ Eggs.” | compartments, each containing an acre and 

On the second story there is a wide ve-|a half. These are plowed and sowed with 
randa or gallery, with a railway and turn-| grain and other seeds four times a year, thus 
tables at the corners. This greatly facili-| furnishing a constant supply of green fod, 
tates the service of the establishment. Ev-| without which no fowls can be maintained 
ery morning the four upper compartments | in a fine condition. These yards are sepa- 
are thoroughly cleaned. The floors are then | rated by impenetrable hedges, which extend 
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to the veranda pillars of the house. .From | 
these pillars to the walls across the gallery | 
space are lattice-work screens that prevent 
the fowls of one compartment from escaping 
into the others. These screens are not shown 
in the engraving. Broad ladders serve the 
fowls in their entrance to their part of the 
building. Each yard is supplied with a 
large shed opening to the south, and these 
sheds with dry sand, where the fowls can 
“powder themselves” even in rainy days. 
Masses of shrubbery are planted here and 
there in all the yards, serving to protect the 
fowls from the rain and the heat of the sum- 
mer sun, while the gooseberries and currants 
of the shrubbery serve to vary the diet of 
these pampered pets of the baroness. There 
were originally elder-bushes in these yards ; 
but Madame De Linas, finding that the odor 


about twenty-five feet apart. There are gen- 
| erally about forty-four young broods ocey- 


| pying this park, and they keep the lawns 


| trimmed in the neatest manner. All th, 
chickens at Belair are hatched the last of 
April at the latest ; and the hens are shut jy 
coops, because they are apt to fight at this 
time, or even to destroy each other’s chicks, 
while this temporary confinement gives the 
plants time to grow. “Their habit of scratch- 
ing up the ground becomes a very fury when 
they have chickens. To secure for these the 
smallest worm the hen would bore through 
the globe itself.” But as every condition 
for the development of the chickens is care- 
fully studied, the hens are soon dismissed 
from their maternal duties to their own com- 
partments. 





of their flowers was not agreeable to the | 
hens, had them all pulled out, and raspber- 
ries planted in their place. They conde- 
scend to eat the raspberries as fast as they 
ripen! 

Gayot, author of Poules et Gufs, says he | 
was almost inclined to laugh at this very | 
feminine way of entertaining hens in beau- | 
tiful shady parks, and wondered if the inside | 
would correspond to this coquettish exterior. | 
On entering their house he confesses himself 
struck by the exquisite order and neatness 
of every thing. There was not, he says, the | 
slightest sign of that close, disagreeable odor | 
common to hen-houses ; on the contrary, the | 
fresh air that freely entered the Venetians | 
was laden with the perfume of the roses and | 
honeysuckles that covered all the pillars of 
the veranda. ‘Why not flowers?” said Ma- 
dame De Linas, with true feminine instinct. 
“They cost nothing ; and all creatures must, 
in some degree, be susceptible to esthetic 
surroundings.” 

The hatching-room is on the lower floor at 
the southern extremity of the building, and 
opens into a park of one acre. “A veritable 
orchard,” says Gayot, “ where the little chick- 
ens find at once space, shade without humid- 
ity, grass always fresh—thanks to the care 
of Madame De Linas—myriads of succulent 
insects, and perfect security against all out- 
side disturbance. Beyond the fruit trees and 
shrubs, and occupying about half the inclo- 
sure, there are planted cabbages, rape-seed, 
millet, turnips, sorrel, lettuce, chiccory—que 
sais-je?—every thing that may respond to the 
needs of the mother hen and her brood. No 
sight can be prettier than these little downy 
creatures, busily scratching the ground with 
their tiny feet, or quietly resting from such 
arduous exercise, sometimes a whole family 
under the shade of a single cabbage leaf.” 

When the chickens are small they do not 
injure the growing plants; on the contrary, 
they greatly benefit them by the insects they 
destroy ; and at this period the mother hens 
are inclosed in coops placed under sheds, and 


| 





| trivance for cooking eggs. 


By the system of examining the eggs for 
incubation at Belair a comparatively small 
number fail to hatch. The eggs destined for 
this purpose are always the finest and lar- 


| gest, and before being placed in the hatching 


nests they are inspected in a dark room, in 
a single beam of light through an aperture. 
| An expert examiner can tell instantly wheth- 
er the egg is impregnated or not. Artificial 
incubation has not been adopted at Belair. 
It is a very ancient idea, and, according to 


| the historians of the past, one hundred mill- 
|ions of chickens were annually hatched by 


artificial heat in Egypt. In China it has 


always been practiced. But it is a process 


requiring great care, especially as chickens 
on leaving the shell are very weak. “The 
best artificial hatcher,” says M. F. Malé- 
zieux, an authority on the subject, “in the 
hands of an inexperienced or careless per- 
son, is easily transformed into a mere con- 
This is the his- 
tory of the thermosiphon of Bonnemain, of 
the hydro-incubator of Cautelo, and of many 
other inventions.” After reading Malézieux 
and others, Madame De Linas prudently de- 
cided to delay, at least for the present, the 
experiment of artificial hatching, and trust 
the process to the natural instincts of the 
hens themselves. 

With regard to rare breeds of fowls, being 
a student of gallinoculture, and withal very 
enterprising, the baroness did not escape 
the temptation to try certain renowned va- 
rieties; and the conclusions she arrived at 
may be useful to our people, who just at 
present have a passion for every thing ex- 
traordinary in the way of hens. There is 
at this time a giant race advertised for sale 
at the modest sum of twenty-five dollars a 
pair. It reminds one of an ostrich, though 
less graceful in its carriage, and doubtless 
we shall soon hear no more of it. 

A Jerseyman lately purchased six of this 
monster’s eggs at some fabulous price, and 
set them under a quiet old turkey, not dar- 
ing to trust the precious things to the more 
capricious nature of the hen. The turkey, 
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as is well known, is the 
most indefatigable sitter 
among birds. Twenty-one 
days and more elapsed, and 
not a chicken appeared. 
The turkey, with sublime 
faith, patiently continued 
her work; but the Jersey- 
man became anxious, and 
complained to the seller of 
the eggs. Thirty days, he 
said, had the turkey sat on 
the eggs, in the most ex- 
emplary manner, and not a 
chicken had been hatched. 
The speculator listened 
yery composedly, and then 
shamelessly answered, 

“Well, Johnson, your old 
turkey’s time is not very 
valuable. Suppose you 
just let her set !” 

Johnson was by nomeans 
amused at the pleasantry, 
and he became furious at 
his wrongs when, on ex- 
amining the eggs, he found 
they had all been boiled! 
This was a trick of the 
speculator to prevent a too 
rapid increase in number, and the conse- 
quent decrease in price, of the precious 
stock. 

But to return to the experience of Ma- 
dame De Linas, who maintains, apart from 
her standard stock, what she calls an exper- 
imental establishment, where a few of the 
most famous breeds bave been carefully cul- 
tivated, and their qualities compared with 
each other and with the common race. The 
Créve-cceur, said to be of Norman origin, she 
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CREVE-OCBUR ONOK, 


| places first among these rare breeds. They 
jare large and well-formed; tke eggs often 
weigh three and a half ounces, and the full- 
grown hen six and a half pounds. This 
| breed furnishes the finest fowls of the Paris 
| market, and the quality and flavor of the 
flesh is excellent. Unfortunately the hen, 
though a good layer, is a bad sitter—so 
| awkward as to often break her eggs, and 
| 80 impatient over the long process of inen- 
| bation that she frequently gets discouraged 
j}and abandons her nest. The turkey, how- 
ever can be used to counterbalance this de- 
fect. Where flesh alone is of importance, 
| this breed is the very best. 
| The Houdan, light in its bony structure, 
| like the Créve-cwur, always a sign of fine 
| flavor, is about equal to that breed in mer- 
| its and defects. Its plumage is beautifully 
dappled white and black. The Houdan hen 
is also a bad sitter. The cock has a very 
singular physiognomy, irresistibly suggest- 
ing something human in its expression. This 
results from the square and flat crest, which 
| gives somewhat the effect of a bald front 
head, added to the loose reversed feathers 
| of the head, the whisker-like cheek feathers, 
| the nose-like beak, and the wattles, which 
| are long and something like a beard. The 
| head of the hen is very different; it resem- 
| bles nothing so much as a tarred ball rolled 
|in feathers. Her eyes are quite hidden, and 
she can see only the ground directly in front 
lof her. Victim of her beauty, she knows 
| nothing of what is going on about her, and 
shrieks with fright at the slightest noise. 














HOUDAN OOCK, 


Of course this head-gear would prevent her 
vagabondizing even were she not sedentary 
She never wanders far from where 
you set her down, and to enjoy any quiet 


by tasve. 


within the sound of her execrable voice is a 
thing impossible. 

The Fléche is counted by Madame De Linas 
as the finest of the French breeds. It is avery 
old race, and somewhat resembles the Span- 
ish. 
dan on account of its long legs; but it is 
easily fattened, and the male at ten or eleven 
months weighs eleven pounds or more. It 
has a proud and rather aristocratic 
carriage, is robust, and but little 
subject to disease when well cared 
for. Like all pure races, any mix- 
ture of breed is fatal. When full 
grown it is not fastidious about its 
food, but the young must have 
coarse wheaten meal. 

The Fléche is voracious, and de- 
velops too much fat if not stinted 
in its food. The special character- 
istic of this breed is its fine flavor ; 
but as it is a slow grower and an 
enormous consumer of grain, it has 
thus a double defect, in addition to 
the fact that the hen is the worst 
sitter imaginable. 

The Bréda is originally from 
Holland. Its appearance is singu- 
lar from the fact that its crest is 
black, its edges but slightly raised, 
while its centre is depressed. The 
weight of the fowl is about the 


It is taller than the Créve-ceeur or Hon- | 





same as that of the 
Houdan, and its flesh is 
highly esteemed. The 
hen has but little at- 
traction to the ennui 
of incubation — the 
fault of all good lay- 
ers which at the same 
time fatten easily. 
The Dorking is the 
best of the English 
breeds, and is consid- 
ered a rival even of 
the Créve-ceur. It is 
gentle, and timid even 
to cowardice; there- 
fore it must be kept 
apart from all other 
fowls, for it will en- 
dure being persecuted 
even to death before it 
will violate its princi- 
ples of non-resistance. 
Like all the English 
fowls, itrequires dough 
of barley and oatmeal, 
varied by cooked bar- 
ley and maize. With- 
out this it does not 
flourish, and it does 
| not resist the cold well, nor the effects of 
dampness. But for these considerations the 
Dorking would be a greater favorite, for it 
is a rapid grewer, and for the table unsur- 
passed. The flesh is less dry than that of 
| most breeds, though this is probably not se 
much the result of race as of diet. The 
Dorking is magnificent in its port, and as it 
grows old assumes a patriarchal aspect. Its 
weight is about that of the Créve-ceeur, its 
‘eggs medium size, and the hen is a good 
layer and sitter, and takes excellent care of 
her brood. 
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The Nankin, or Shanghai, 
called also the Cochin China, 
is a recent importation in Eu- 
rope, and during the first ex- 
eitement over this wonder- 
ful acquisition a single hen 
sold for one or two hundred 
franes, and every possible vir- 
tue was claimed for this gi- 
gantic creature. It is really, 
however, a bony fowl, ugly in 
form, awkward in gait, while 
its yoice is simply excrucia- 
ting. The flesh of the young 
fowl is good, that of the full- 
grown dry and tough; and as 
its size is mostly due to bones 
and feathers, nothing is gain- 
ed, even in weight, over the 
Créve-ceur or La Fléche. 
Unquestionably the Shanghai 
hen is a good sitter—in fact, 
she is too lazy to care much 
for any other occupation ; 
and this fact, coupled with 
her enormous quantity of 
feathers, renders her an easy 
prey to vermin. 

Finally, the common fowl], 
under the careful “education” 
of Madame De Linas, has no- 
bly triumphed over all its au- 
dacious and brilliant rivals. It is a great 
vagabond, to be sure, but then, and for this 
reason, it is exceedingly industrious in the 
quest of its food, and no bug, moth, pupa, or 
ytub can escape its penetration. Under the 
ordinary unfavorable conditions it is doubt- 


FLEOHE HEN, 
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FLECHE COOK, 


less unattractive, but Madame De Linas has 
demonstrated that under a proper régime it 
improves in every particular, and presents a 
sum of qualities to be found in no other. It 
is extremely hardy, very easily nourished, 
its osseous system is small, it is exceedingly 
prolific, sits well, is a most careful 
mother, while its flesh is fine and 
delicate. Moreover, being a very 
active fowl, it is not subject to 
vermin. No sooner does the hen 
quit her nest than she rushes to 
some heap of sand or ashes, where 
she makes her toilet— powders 
herself, as the French say—and 
any hen that does this persistent- 
ly will be healthy and clean, even 
during the trying period of incu- 
bation. 

It can not be denied that the 
common fowl is a terrible scratch- 
er, and for those who can not or 
will not inclose its territory it 
may be wiser to cultivate the 
hooded and veiled Houdan, which 
can not see to scratch, or the 
Shanghai, which is too lazy. An- 
other way to prevent the effects 
of scratching is that practiced by 
good housewives in New England. 
This is to sew up the toes at plant- 
ing-time in a kind of leather stock- 


ome ing—a preventive more shrewd 


than kind, to say the least. A 
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BREDA HEN AND OOUK, 


wiser course, and one now rapidly coming | the guardian, having a door and window. It 
into favor, is to inclose the hen-house in the | accommodates from 350 to 370 chickens very 
fruit orchard, and keep the fowls there until | comfortably. They enter the door at the rear 
the crops are out of danger, when they can | end, which is provided with steps like an om- 
be set free. Every one will be quite sure to | nibus. On the side walls are nests, for dur- 
go back to the house at night, and mean- | ing the four or five months that the carriage 
while what myriads of present and prospect- | is in service many of the pullets will have 
ive destructive insects will they not destroy! | commenced to lay. 
In this connection it is important to men- | 
tion one of the institutions of the establish- 
ment of Madame De Linas, which may seem | apart. 
laughable to certain people who affect to de-| The present guardian of the Belair pou- 
spise the economy of the French, comparing | lailler roulant is a young man of eighteen; 
it to that of the Chinese, who save the trim- | in body a Hercules, able to fell an ox by a 
ming of their hair and nails to fertilize the single blow of his fist, but in mind almost an 
soil of their flower-pots. Doubtless in a new | idiot. He is the most perfect chicken shep- 
and rich country like this there is no call for | herd imaginable, and very proud of his suc- 
the minute economy of a densely populated | cess. 
region of China; but we are a wasteful peo- In the morning Matthieu cleans and sweeps 


One guardian can eas- 
| ily manage three of these carriages, which 
| are placed in line two or three hundred feet 
| 
} 


ple, and would do well to study the econom- 
ical system, if not of the Chinese, at least of 


his carriage with great care as soon as his 
flocks are out in the fields. The guano he 


the French. They are never ashamed of any | spreads over the soil, and then, by means of 
real economy, but, on the contrary, regard | 


}a cable and capstan, he draws forward the 
any wasteful person as lacking in order and | carriage. In the evening he brings water 
common-sense. The institution alluded to | sufficient for the coming day, and gathers 
is the poulailler roulant, or traveling hen- | the eggs, if there are any. These he takes 


Te 


no Boe Pan, 
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house. It is not original with the Baroness 
de Linas, and not possessing large agricul- 
tural domains herself on which to make this 
invention serviceable, she had much diffi- 
culty in introducing it, until the marriage 
of two of her daughters to large land-own- 
ers in the neighborhood furnished the op- 
portunity. She then had one built on the 
plan of M. Giot, the author of a work on 
gallinoculture. It is twenty feet long, near- 
ly seven feet high, and about the same in 
width. The front is separated from the rest 
by a partition, and forms a little chamber for 


| to Mademoiselle Louise de Linas, to whom 
he is very devoted. His constant compan- 
ion is a fine watch-dog that sleeps under the 

| carriage and guards it, and the chickens also, 
when Matthieu is away. Toward sunset all 
the chickens “ come home to roost,” like the 
curses of the old adage. Matthieu knows 

| them all, and counts them as they go in. 

| From time to time he secures the young 

| cocks that manifest a tyrannical and fight- 
ing spirit, and carries them to the establish- 
ment. At the end of the season he will have 
eliminated all but about thirty, which remain 
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with the three hundred 
pullets. These elimi- 
nated specimens are in 
creat demand, and are 
sold at a high price as 
choice stock of a care- 
fully improved breed. 
The poulailler roulant 
enters the grain fields 
when the harvesters 
and gleaners have fin- 
ished their work, and 
still the chickens find 
millions of seeds of the 
grain, and of weeds, 
besides the grubs, in- 
sects, larve, and the 
chrysalides that lie dor- 
‘mant for the devasta- 
tion of crops the ensu- 
ing year. In addition 
to this great advantage 
to the farmer, the fer- 
tilization of three or 
four hundred chickens 
is no insignificant bene- 
fit; so that Madame De 
Linas must be right in 
her opinion that farm- 
ers would be wise even 
to pay for the services of these armies of 
“disciplined scavengers.” The fruit grow- 
ers of New Jersey, for example, who have 
for the last ten years seen every individual 
plum and apricot and nectarine destroyed 
by the curculio, or other pest, will in time, 
perhaps, look with favor upon the services 
of chickens. And to what other source can 
we look for relief from that pest that de- 
yours our sweet-corn? This is a curious 
animal. It is so small when it commences 
its work that you can hardly see it. It is 
a beautiful worm (entomologically consid- 
ered), gold and green in color, and in a few 





DORKING HENS. 


DORKING OOOK,. 


days grows an inch and a half long. By 
that time it has transformed half, if not all, 
the kernels into a soft yellowish dough. 
This horror is the result of an egg, we are 
told, laid by an insect, and the insect of a 
pupa that lies in the ground all winter, and 
which ought to have been devoured by some 
omnivorously beneficent chicken. 

At the Belair establishment the hens and 
| chickens have to look to the soil for their 
| animal food. Its mistress is of the opinion 
| that meat renders their flesh inferior, like 
| that of all carnivorous animals. But their 
diet is quite varied, according to the effect 
to be produced. It comprises barley, buck- 
wheat, crushed corn, vetch ( Vicia sativa), sun- 
flower and hemp seed, millet, rice, and oats, 
with cabbage, carrots, turnips, beets, pota- 
toes in winter, and growing verdure in the 
other seasons. The food of the very young 
chickens is grated bread and hard-boiled 
eggs, with chopped lettuce or cabbage. This 
is not made into a dough, but sometimes it 
is moistened with a little wine, which has 
been found to have an excellent effect. In 
all the messes prepared for the fowls salt is 
used, the functionary who has charge of the 
feeding department having absolute faith in 
its efficacy. 

In fattening the fowls for market they are 
shut up in coops, and given milk to drink in- 
stead of water. The fattening process a la 
mécanique is not adopted at Belair, because 
not in harmony with the ideas of Madame 
De Linas. However, it seems to be general- 
| ly admitted by gourmands that no chickens 
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Commencing at the bottom 
of one of these fourteey 
faces, he seizes with the 
left hand the neck of the 
chicken, and pressing op 
sach side of the beak, the 
bird is forced to open its 
mouth, as any lady knows 
who has doctored a sick 
chicken or canary. The 
gaveur then introduces the 
metallic end of the rubber 
tube into the throat of the 
chicken, and by a pressure 
of the foot on a pedal the 
food rises, and at the same 
time the amount passing 
through the tube is indica- 
ted on a dial in front of the 
operator. It is therefore a 
skillful operation; for the 
gaveur, whatever other mo- 
tions are necessary, must 
pay strict attention to the 
needle on the dial, or he 
will give his chicken too 
much or too little. The 
three chickens duly fed, he 
turns the cylinder on its 
y ; : i axis a little, and the next 
=o ; 2. Agee face of it is before him. 
7%, 


we we 


23 A fe. | - Y When he has completed the 

ae round he turns the crank, 

and the carriage rises to 

the next story; and so he 

, goes on tothe top. Having 

ARKIN ‘COOK, completed the upper cir- 

cuit, every chicken in that 

have such exquisite flavor as those submit- | épinette is duly fed. Then he turns the crank 

ted to this process. In the Gardens of Ac- | in the other direction, and the carriage de- 

climatation at Paris it is very scientifical- 

ly practiced under the direction of M. Odile 

Martin. “Its advantages,” say the authori- 

ties, ‘do not consist in the rapidity of the 

process alone, but above all in the special 

quality of the meat thus produced. It is 

solid, very tender, exceedingly fine-grained, 

not overfat (which would not be an advan- 

tage), very white in color, and of a flavor 
quite exceptionally excellent.” 

If this is so, of course there is no help for 
the chickens. They must perforce enter their 
épinettes, and be mathematically crammed. 
Behold here the ingenious contrivance of the 
Gardens of Acclimatation for manufacturing 
this “ exceptionally excellent” flavor. 

It is a huge cylinder with fourteen faces, 
each in five stories of three compartments 
each. It holds, therefore, 210 fowls. The 
cylinder is hollow and empty, except for the 
axis on which it turns. This hollow con- 
struction renders it easily ventilated and 
kept clean. Before it is a box for the opera- 
tor. This box, or carriage, moves up and 
down by pulleys. The gaveur—that sounds 
less offensive than crammer—operates thus: 


NANKIN HEN. 
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scends to the floor, where 
it rests on a railroad. It 
is then moved along be- 
fore the next epinette, and 
the whole operation on 
210 more chickens is re- 
peated. A skillful opera- 
tor will gave, or cram, 400 
chickens in an hour! That 
is less than nine seconds 
to each one; for the time 
to move the cylinder, to 
move the carriage up, 
down, and to the next 
epinette, must be counted 
out. 

Under this epinette ré- 
gime it requires an aver- 
age of fifteen days to fat- 
ten a duck, eighteen for 
a chicken, twenty for a 
goose, and twenty-five for 
aturkey. The food used 
for chickens is barley and 
corn meal mixed with 
milk into a dough so thin 
that no other liquid is 
necessary. The ordinary 
quantity given is from 
ten to twenty centiliters, 
or from seven-tenths to 
one and four-tenths of a 
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VENVOI AND SONG. 












gill each time; but this 
quantity is reached grad- 
ually. When the maxi- 
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mum that any chicken 
can assimilate is found, 
the number indicating 
this quantity is placed 
before its compartment, 
and the gaveur must meas- 
ure it exactly on the dial. 





THE EPINETTE. 


Truly this isan age of wonders. What a| the forbidden fruit of pecuniary independ- 


labor-saving invention this epinette must be 
to the chickens! Maybe it is not wise to 
give these details. What if some enterpris- 
ing American should be thereby tempted to 
invest his whole fortune in a grand improved 
automaton steam-power epinette, warranted 
to feed ten thousand chickens a minute! 

It is to be presumed that the mechanical 
process of fattening will not be adopted in 
the charming establishment of Madame De 
Linas, as her principal object is the expor- 
tation of eggs. There is something repul- 
sive in the idea 
establishment is a grand success, extending 
over thirteen years, and is another instance 
in proof of the fact that the business quali- 
ties of women are rapidly asserting them- 
selves under the encouragement furnished 
by modern ideas and modern methods of 
treating all questions. Say what we may 
of the beauty of dependence in women, de- 
pendence is not charming except in weak 
and inferior creatures. Woman has tasted 





at least to women. Her| 





ence in many fields; and henceforth she is 
to know “good and evil,” and develop the 
moral force to choose the good as the end of 
all human effort. 


L'ENVOI AND SONG. 
Last night Sleep slept afar; 20 Song and I were fain, 
Albeit wayworn, to rise and light the lamp agaia 


Take thou our work, though neither rich nor sage 
A mere bright drop of heart-blood on a page 


A LOvE-wRkoKeD girl held a dove to her breast: 
Coo, dove! coo, dove! wave, willow, wave ! 
“ Dove, does the other dove pine in her nest ? 


Fly down the night, dove, fly down, and save.” 


A love-wrecked girl to her breast held a dove: 
Coo, dove ! coo, dove! weep, willow, weep! 

“ And I would that, like thou, I could fly to my love, 
Or die ere the dawn in my dream-sick sleep.” 


And the girl in despair cast the dove from her breast: 
Fiy, dove! fly, dove! wave, willow, wave ! 
“Thou, dove, and I, dove, will soon be at rest: 
Thou in thy nest, dove; I in the grave.” 
Aurrep H. Lovis. 
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GENERAL SHERMAN IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
[Thtvv Paper. ] 


OASTLE OF EUROPE AND VILLAGE WITHIN ITS WALLS. 


HE yacht which conveyed the party from | heavy masonry, with towers, and in shape 

Constantinople to Sebastopol had been | resembling the initial of the Sultan. (Upon 
presented to the Sultan by the Viceroy of | the Asiatic shore was a similar fortification, 
Egypt, and was in every way worthy the| both being used like the modern tétes-de. 
wealth of the donor. The decks were made | pont. In case of failure in the attack they 
of nicely fitting pieces of wood; the stair-| would have given refuge to the retreating 
cases were very wide and handsome; while | army). The accompanying illustration wil) 
the grand cabin, or salon, was large, furnish- | give some idea of this work, it being on the 
ed in satin, and the floors were covered with | European shore of the Bosphorus. The point 
Turkey carpet. There was a very extensive | of land beyond is Therapia. The houses 
state-room for the Sultan, containing a bed | which line both shores of the straits are of 
large enough for three persons; and opening | wood, one, two, and three stories high, and 
from this were smaller state-rooms, bath-| browned by the heat of the sun. About 
room, and dining-room. A caterer, with the | Therapia, which is the fashionable summer 
necessary edibles and attendants, was sent | resort, are some very handsome palaces, the 
along, the whole being under the command | principal of which belong to the Viceroy of 
of an admiral of the Turkish navy who had | Egypt, and the English, French, and Aus- 
been at the siege of the city to which the | trian legations. 
party was destined. The day, in point of | Through the Straits of the Bosphorus we 
beauty, was all that one could wish to see. | entered the Black Sea. On the two points 
The shores were covered with the green of | at the entrance are some fortifications, but 
early spring, and appeared in strong con-| not of a character to cause any apprehen- 
trast to their wet sward of a few days pre- | sion to a determined passage. The water 
vious. After passing the Robert College, | of this sea looked like that of any other. 
the first object of particular interest was | | Probably to the early Greeks the change 
the ancient fortification (Castle de Europe) | from the Sea of Marmora to the dark water 
built by the Turks during their final attack of the Black, caused by the reflection of the 
upon Constantinople. The period when this | clouds ahd fog which often envelop it, gave 
took place was some time about the year| the impression which justified them in be- 
1492. The fortification was a stone wall of | stowing the sombre name. When night closed 
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in the Sultanieh had passed well away from | 
the land, and the party retired to their re- 
spective state-rooms, the general taking pos- 
session of the Sultan’s bed with all the non- 
chalance of an old traveler. 


Toward evening of the next day we could | 
see Cape Chersonesus of the Crimean shore; | view of the battle. 
but as the admiral in command feared the | 
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English had from losing their dép6t. — Croxs 
the ridge, and the scene of the charge of the 
six hundred is reached. It is a tempting 
place to charge, and well the Russians ay. 
ticipated the movement. From the sur. 
rounding heights the inactive had a splendid 
Following the road 
which runs through the hills at the point 


remnants of the wrecks which still made | where the Russian batteries were posted, we 


navigation about the Bay of Sebastopol 
dangerous, no attempt was made to anchor 
inside that night. With daylight the Sul- 
tanieh entered the bay, and had hardly come 
to anchor before a boat was seen approach- 
ing from the shore containing several offi- 
cers. When they had come on board they 
were found to consist of the governor, Ad- 
miral Kislinsky, and his principal officers, 
who had come to offer every civility in their 
power. Among them was a Major Rosch- 
koff, who had been born in a Russian settle- 
ment at Bodega, California. This officer 
spoke French, a little English and Spanish, 
and acted as interpreter. After receiving 
these visitors the party went ashore and 
took quarters in an indifferent hotel, there 
being only two in the place, and no choice 
between them. Sebastopol stands as the 
siege left it—in ruins. But few of the 
houses are inhabited, and from a population 
of 80,000 it has fallen to one of 8000. Signs 
of the shot and shell are every where to be 
seen. Fire had also swept through the 
town, and the whole appearance was a full 
illustration of the effects of war. Attention 
was at the time of this visit being directed | 
toward Sebastopol, and the survey for a rail- 
road from Odessa had already been made. 
Droskies were engaged, and the Turkish 
admiral and some of his officers invited to 
join the party in an excursion over the dif- 
ferent battle-fields. The country about Se- 
bastopol is a series of high rolling plateaux, 
and totally divested of trees. The soil is 
gravelly. Before starting on this drive a 
visit was made to the museum, the house 
formerly occupied by General Totleben be- 
ing devoted to that purpose. It contains 
photographs of the generals who took part 
in the siege, and books, maps, engravings, 
and drawings of all kinds and languages 
relating to this event. 

The party having been counted off two to 
a drosky, got in motion, and after a drive 
of eight miles reached Balaklava, the dépét 
of the English army during the siege, that 
of the French being at Kamiesch Bay. The 
Bay of Balaklava is small, and is entered 
by a small and winding channel betwee 
the high rocky shores. Indeed, it is mo 
like a cove for a single vessel than a har- 
bor for such numbers as must have occu- 
pied it. On the heights overlooking this 
are the ruins of an ancient Genoese castle. 
Back from the bay a short distance is the 





scene of the battle, and a narrow escape the 


reached the Tchernaya and crossed the old 
stone bridge, known as the “ Traktei,” and 
passing down the valley between high chalk 
hills, ascended these by a long and steep 
road to the battle-field of Inkerman. This 
is about five miles out from Sebastopol. 
Here as well as at Balaklava a granite mon- 
ument has been erected to commemorate the 
event. The country at this point is high, 
and the fight must have been very severe. 
By the ditches, forts, and approaches, built 
and dug during the siege, we reached the 
Malakoff Hill, the capture of which decided 
the conflict. Upon this hill originally stood 
a tower of heavy masonry, around the base 
of which the fort was built, and named for 
a sailor who was the first one killed. The 
place is strong, and the key point for de- 
fense, as from it one looks right into the 
city, only one and a half miles distant. 
There is from there a good view over the 
bay and town, which is built close by the 
water, and is much lower than the country 
around. Upon the parade ground the troops 
were being drilled. Some of them were en- 
gaged in gymnastic exercises, others were 
marching with and without muskets, and 
in order to mark the time they were sing- 
ing some Russian song. The rolling coun- 
try, the ruined city, the beautiful bay, and 
the strong voices of the men made alto- 
gether a strange environment. 

On the north side of the harbor is an ar- 
tillery camp, and a cemetery in which the 
Russian dead are buried, the chapel to which 
cemetery is very beautifully frescoed. The 
dead are all buried with their faces toward 
the east. Here are the remains of 200,000 
men who were killed or died during the 
siege. They lie in vaults, each vault con- 
taining from fifty to three hundred men. 
The French have likewise taken care of 
their dead; but the English, ever ready to 
find out and deplore the faults of others, 
have left their dead about the hospitals in 
which they died, or on the field where they 
fell, raising no stone to their memory. 

The breakfast to which the general was 
invited by the mayor on Friday was a suc- 

ess, and did not differ much from other Eu- 
pean breakfasts, excepting that before sit- 
ting at table every one helped himself from 
a side-table, on which were the brandies of 
Russia, slices of ham, sausages, small fish, 
caviare (sturgeon roe), radishes, cheese, etc., 
and of these some ate enough for an or- 
dinary meal. Toasts were drank, which 
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MALAKOFF, 


were interpreted by a Russian officer, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Prince Dolgorouky, a most 
amiable and pleasant gentleman, who spoke 
fair English, and who was of great service to 
the party in their after-movements. The 
President’s health was drank, at the con- 
clusion of which many broke their glasses, 
thus indicating that they should never be 
put to a more ignoble purpose. 

The day before the arrival of the steamer 
from Odessa, bound to Poti, the general, Mr. 
Curtin, Colonel Audenried, Prince Dolgo- 
rouky, and a correspondent of the New 
York Herald, who attached himself to the 
party, having been invited by Mr. Curtin, 
started early by carriage for Yalta, about 
fifty miles distant, at which place they 
would take the steamer. Lieutenant Grant 
and young Mr. Curtin remained at Sebasto- 
pol to take the steamer there. The road, 
called the Woronzoff, after a prince of that 
name, ran through the battle-field of Bala- 
klava, and then through a mountainous 
country for about twenty-five miles, for 
which distance it was about 2000 feet above 
the sea. Approaching what looked like, 
and indeed was, an arch built across the 
road, a most beautiful scene burst upon 
the view. Two thousand feet below lay 
the Black Sea, the descent to which was 
bright with the green verdure and flowers 
of spring. On the left hand rose the rocky 
heights 3000 feet above, the whole making 
a picture impossible to describe, and almost 
unrivaled in its beauty. For twenty-five 
miles the road ran by the sea, which lay 
at an average from 800 to 2000 feet below, 





crossing clear, leaping streams of water, 
passing through villages, by vineyards, the 
horses, four abreast, going at the gallop. It 
is one of the most beautiful drives, and far 
surpasses the famous Corniche Road from 
Nice to Genoa. 

At the palace of Prince Woronzoff, near 
Yalta, we passed an hour very pleasantly. 
The palace is built after the style of a feudal 
castle, and is situated off the main road close 
by the sea. The grounds are wild and very 
pretty. As the family was absent, we did 
not see the interior of the palace. Before 
reaching Yalta we had met a basket pha- 
eton drawn by two large, handsome black 
horses. The driver was alone on the box, 
dressed in the flat cap or hat and long coat 
of the Russian coachman. There was no 
footman, and inside sat two ladies and two 
boys, apparently mother and _ children. 
These were simply dressed, but were the Em- 
press of Russia, her daughter, and two sons, 
who were staying at the Summer Palace, 
about two miles out from the village of 
Yalta. Through the grounds of this Sum- 
mer Palace the party drove. They are large 
and very prettily arranged, the house of 
the Emperor, as well as that of the Crown 
Prince, being somewhat Swiss in its style. 
Yalta has a lovely situation, but an expen- 
sive and very indifferent hotel. Offers of 
carriages, etc., were made from the Empress’s 
household, and the Empress sent a message 
to say that if General Sherman intended re- 
maining any time, she would be pleased to 
receive him. The general, however, had 
only come for the ride, and as the steamer 
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CIRCASSIAN ARMS, 


actually arrived about 9 A.M. the next day, 
they embarked for Poti, the Empress having 
sent her boat to take them off to the steamer. 

Here those left at Sebastopol were again 
added to the party, as well as Colonel Dol- 
gorouky and the New York Herald reporter. 
The steamer, called the Alexander, was quite 


fair, and the table very good. There were 
many steerage passengers, who passed their 
time in lying around the deck, and about 
twenty cabin passengers. At one place a 
company of Russian infantry was taken on 
board, who sang and danced to some very 
wild music. The Russian soldier is not very 
clean, and his food consists of three pounds 
of sour black bread per day, with some hom- 
iny and occasionally meat. His pay is less 


than three dollars a year, and such luxuries | English and American models. 


as sugar and coffee are unknown. Thesteam- 
er touched at Theodosia, and should have 
been at Kertch early the next day, but lost 
twelve hours in a fog, and did not actually 
reach there until midnight, anchoring three 





and lies in the Straits of Yenikalé 
which connect the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azov. After leaving Kertch t} 
shore line becomes mountainous, ani 
there are not many harbors. Freigh 
and passengers were taken on and put 
off at several places, and finally ancho; 
was cast off Poti, which lies at the 
mouth of a small river named Rion. 
The swell was about as much as usually 
occurs in the Gulf of Mexico. The smal} 
steamboat which was to have come out 
to take off the passengers could not or 
would not come, so the captain proceed- 
ed some twenty miles further to the 
next port below, called Batoum. Here 
was quite a nice little harbor, but the 
town was a miserable, dirty place. It 
is upon Turkish soil, and the history of 
its belonging to that country is curious. 
In making a treaty with Turkey, in de- 
fining the boundary between the re. 
spective territories, instead of writing 
the name Tchorok, the clerk who copied 
it wrote Tcholok. The former river 
would have given the harbor of Ba- 
toum to the Russians, who now have 
none at that end of the sea, while the 
Turks have quite a good one, which, ac- 
cording to the English engineer of the 
Alexander, arose from writing a “ hell” 
(1) instead of a “ har” (r). 

During the delay at Batoum the Rus- 
sian consul entertained the party at 
breakfast. The next day the wind sub- 
sided, and the small steamer came down 
and carried the passengers back to Poti. 
The Caucasian range of mountains 
stood out in bold relief, their tops and 
sides covered with snow. Poti, accord- 

ing to the map, was a large place; in re- 
ality, it was quite a small place, with wide, 
dusty streets, situated on the river Rion, a 
stream navigable for fourteen miles. The 
country about was flat and swampy, the 
whole resembling towns on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi. There were bales of cotton (from 
Persia) and piles of wood lying about, just as 
one sees in America. At Poti the mayor 
was awaiting to drive the general about the 
place, leaving time only to take a very hasty 
breakfast before the train would leave for 
Koutais. A railroad was in the course of 
construction to Tiflis, 260 miles, and was in 
running order beyond Koutais, about 100 
miles from Poti. An English company had 
the charter, and the cars were a mixture of 
The gov- 
ernor of Koutais had sent an aid to meet and 
accompany General Sherman to that place. 
The country from Poti to Koutais is flat 
and partially wooded. There were a num- 
ber of stations along the way, about which 


miles out, and though only drawing twelve | clustered the natives in Circassian costume. 


feet, stirred up the mud with her keel. 


The | As to the beauty of the women in that por- 


town has about it some strong fortifications, | tion of the world, the observation of the 
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were stories in reality. Compared to the 
dark visages of the Turks and Egyptians, 
they were to be admired, but in other re- 
spects they fell below the average of Euro- 
pean women. 

In the afternoon we reached the station 
for Koutais, and from there to the town the 
distance was about five miles. The town is | 
a quaint old place, and has a very tumble- 
down look. It is situated on the Rion, which 
goes dashing over the rocky bed. The coun- 
try about is mountainous and very pretty. 
The hotel is very indifferent—and very ex- 
pensive. Here the night was passed, and 


the next morning at eight o’clock the party | 


started for the railroad, the governor, Count 
Levashoff, accompanying us. On the way a 
company of Circassian infantry was inspect- | 
ed. These soldiers came from the Guriel, 
on the border of Asia Minor, and carried, in 
addition to a musket, their native weapons, 
consisting of a long pistol and knife, both 
beautifully mounted in silver. Their dress 
was native also, and consisted of a close-fit- 
ting dark woolen jacket like a Cardigan, and 
doubtless the original pattern, woolen trow- 
sers, full in the seat, and fitting close to the 
leg down to the foot. Their shoes were with- 
out lacing or heels, and on their heads they 
wore a red “bashlik” turban fashion. They 

were ordered to follow to the railway, rie 
came at a Tun, the horses to the carriages 

trotting. Taking short-cuts across the hills 
and along the road, they reached the station 
as soon as we did, the distance being five | 
miles, and running at the rate of six miles 
the hour. The cartridges were carried across 


the breast, the jacket having fluted pockets | 


for that purpose. The officers wore the Cir- 
cassian dress, which consists of black panta- 
loons worn tight over the boots or shoes, a 
long kind of shirt, over which is worn a long 
coat, fitting close to the body, the skirts 
reaching below the knees. The front is flut- 
ed for cartridges. The hat is a high Astra- 


. . . | 
khan, with red on top. A sword is carried 


by the side, and a shorter one hangs across 
the body. 

The railroad beyond this station, though 
now completed to Tiflis, at that time was 
not open to regular travel. A special train 
had been prepared, and the party was taken 
for about an hour and a half further on to 
where a tunnel was being made. Around 
this they walked, the baggage being carried 
by the workmen to a construction train on 
the other side, which consisted of the engine 
anda dirt car. Seated upon this, they start- 
ed, and were taken to Melette, some seventy 
miles in all from Koutais. The road ran 
through a gorge in the mountains made by 
the Rion River, and the scenery was beauti- 
ful, such as one sees in Switzerland. An oc- 
casional ruined castle on the peak of some 
high hill was passed, showing what in early 
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party went to show that the stories told 






times defended this pass. Seven in all were 
seen before Tiflis was reached. At Melette 
two carriages were awaiting the arrival of 
the party. These had been sent from Tiflis, 
| ‘and presuming that they would not be suf. 
‘ficient for all, Mr. Curtin and his son re- 
‘mained behind one day longer at Koutais. 
|Though these were very dilapidated con- 
veyances—one being open, the other a spe- 

| cies of stage-coac h—they were quite stylish 
‘for that country, the ordinary post- wagon, 
|or drosky, answering to the following de- 
scription: Take four wheels, and put them 
on rude axles; across the axles lay two poles; 
split a hogshead lengthwise into halves, and 
place one half on the two poles, and then 
| fasten them all together; to the front axle 
| attach two rude shafts ; put one horse in the 
| Shafts, and tie his rope traces to the ends of 
| the fore-axle, where they project beyond the 
| wheels ; over the neck of the animal erect a 
heavy y hoop about two and a half feet high, 
|the ends being fastened to the shafts, at 
| which points fasten the other end of the 
| Tope traces; on each side of this horse place 
| another, and tie his rope traces any where ; 
| have some hay put in the half hogshead, and 
if there is any baggage, fasten it on the poles 
behind the half hogshead. Getin. A dirty 
driver will sit in front, and with the ex- 
“God be with us!” off you go to 
the music (?) of the bell or bells hanging 
| from the hoop. Such is the post-wagon; 
and such a conveyance carried the baggage 
| of the party, which at the end of the journey 
had on top what had been in the bottom at 
starting. Four horses, driven abreast, were 
| attached to each carriage, and the rate of 
speed traveled was about eight miles an 
hour. The road to Gori, about fifty miles 
from Tiflis, was splendid. It ascended the 
mountains along the river Rion, while beau- 
tiful wooded hills, mountains, and valleys 
were every where to be seen. The rho- 
dodendrons were in bloom, the trees in full 
| leaf, the day fine, and the whole scenery en- 
chanting ; and as the strains of the conduct- 
or’s bugle echoed among the hills, it seemed 
as though the acme of travel had been 
reached. The head waters of the Rion once 
reached, the road descended into a lovely and 
rich valley, well cultivated. Country peo- 
ple, in their queer wagons, were passed ; 
trains from Persia, loaded with box-wood, 
cotton, and Persian goods, were also met; 
while at one place a caravan of camels had 
halted, and were in camp. The country 
wagon is even more rudely constructed than 
the post. It consists of two rude wheels, 
on the axle of which are fastened some 
poles, which make the floor. Some hoops 
are bent across this, sustaining a mat or oth- 
er article sufficient to make a top. A pole 
goes to the front, to which are harnessed 
two or four, as the case may be, buffalo or 
joxen. Upon the floor sit the family, and if 
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the baby goes along, its cradle is placed in| On the summit of the overhanging hill on 


the back part, where it rides apparently well 
contented. At Poti attention was attracted 
to a woman who was riding a horse-—and 
they all ride straddle, like men—while be- 
hind, on foot, trudged the “lord and master,” 


with a cradle on his back in which was the | 


baby. Gori was reached at 9 P.M., and at 
the stage station a fair supper of meat and 
eggs was obtained. Travelers are supposed 
to carry their own food and bedding along. 

A luncheon the party had provided them- 
selves with, but no bedding; so that night 
hay was placed on the floor of the house, 
and, wrapped in their overcoats, they lay 
“like warriors taking their rest.” At 4 a.m. 
they were astir, and succeeded in getting 
some weak coffee, and in an hour were again 
on the road. The morning was cool from 
the rain of the previous evening, during 
which one of the most magnificent rain- 
bows that could be imagined was seen. 
It extended from one side the horizon to 
the other, and the colors were beautifully 
brilliant. 

The country from Poti to Tiflis was not a 
land of barbarians. For the first twenty 
miles after starting it is about the same as 
one sees along the Mississippi, flat and wood- 
ed. When the higher ground was reached 
the road ran through villages, the people of 
which were at work in the fields, and the 
general aspect differed little from that of 
Spain or Italy. At Koutais, as well as at 
‘Tiflis, there were persons in the hotels who 
spoke French and English, and during the 
journey Prince Dolgorouky acted as inter- 
preter. It must be remembered that if an 
ancestor of a Russian family had been a 


prince, no matter how many centuries back, | 


every male descendant is entitled to that ti- 


The situation of Tiflis was a disappoint- 
ment to the party. Instead of being built 
upon high ground, overlooking a rich coun- 
try, it is built in a gorge of the river Kur, 
which runs to the Caspian Sea, and sur- 
rounded by bald and barren hills. 
the capital of old Georgia, and is now the 
principal town of the Caucasus. The pop- 
ulation varies, being greatest in summer, 
when the caravans come in. The most per- 
manent population is about forty thousand. 
The town is divided into two parts, the old 
and the new, the former being built down by 
the river, and has narrow and dirty streets 
like Constantinople. Near by is a hot spring, 


} 


the south side of the town there is a castle 
in ruins, and apparently inaccessible. This, 
however, is not the case, as there is a wind- 
ing road, and behind the castle is quite a 
pretty botanical garden. Across the Kur-— 
which is spanned by a good stone bridge— 
on the high plateau, are extensive barracks, 
and about this on the Sunday of our arrival 
there was held a festival. Large numbers 
of the inhabitants were assembled. There 
was not much to amuse them, but still they 
seemed happy. Some circular swings, some 
dancing, and rude music something like the 
bagpipes, some drinking tents, at which the 
patronage was as large as at any of the kind 
in America—these afforded the pleasure. 
Although most of the men carried knives, 
they seemed perfectly peaceable. The pub- 
lic buildings are handsome, and the palace 
of the Grand Duke Michael, brother of the 
Emperor, who is the governor, is very neat. 
Near this are some pretty grounds; and there 
is quite a fine public park, in which ladies 
and gentlemen were walking, while the chil- 
dren played about, and played games such as 
are known to American children. Though 
the costumes were as varied as the nation- 
ality of the pedestrians, still the impressions 
created were not such as one forms far away 
from this, to Americans, almost unknown 
country. Among the women the only dis- 
tinguishing mark of the country in the dress 
was the flat hat of straw, fitting to the head 
something like a close cap, without vizor, 
sometimes richly embroidered, and from 
about which hung a long white veil. Their 
beauty was not calculated to excite unusual 
admiration. 

There were churches with their gilded 


| spires, and these were attended; and but 
tle, no matter what his occupation may be. | for the lonely feeling that one has in a coun- 


| try where the language is unknown, there 


were familiar scenes. In a church near the 


| hotel a wedding was celebrated the evening 


| 


at which there are baths for rheumatism. | 


The new town is built more up the hill-side, 
and has quite good houses and wide streets. 
There are three hotels, at one of which (“ H6- 
tel de Europe”) the party stopped, where 
the accommodations were quite good. There 
is no correspondent to any banking house in 
Western Europe, but money can be easily ob- 
tained on a letter of credit. 


of our arrival. Permission to attend being 


| asked and obtained, after dinner we went, 
It was | 


and arrived after the ceremony had com- 
menced. The bridegroom was an officer 
with the rank of major. The bride, who 
was about eighteen, and rather pretty, was 
dressed in a white silk, with the usual veil, 
orange blossoms, etc., to be seen at home. 
She was attended by seven bride-maids, 
who were dressed according to fancy as re- 
garded color, but whose dresses were made 
as in Western Europe. These young ladies 
talked among themselves during the cere- 


/mony, and seemed to be having a very pleas- 


ant time. The church was small, and as 
there were no seats, every one stood. The 
ceremony was conducted according to the 
Greek Church. In the middle of the church, 
away from the main altar, stood a smaller 
one. Before it were two priests, dressed in 


handsome robes embroidered in gold-thread, 
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and upon the head of one was a hat, appar- 
ently of felt. Their hair was long, hanging 
to the shoulders, and parted in the middle, 
the usual way of wearing it among priests 
of the Greek Church. These priests stood 
facing this smaller altar, while behind them 
were the bride and groom, who stood upon a 
piece of red satin, each holding in one hand 
a wax-taper. Upon the altar were burning 
large wax-tapers. From a richly bound Bi- 
ble one of the priests read extracts, during 
which the bride and groom at intervals 
crossed themselves twice each time. The 
choir of men in the corner near the main 
altar sweetly chanted the responses. Oc- 
casionally the priests turned toward the 
bride and groom, who had, previous to the 
arrival of General Sherman and party, ex- 
changed rings, and who now alternately 
took three sips of wine from a flat cup, 
crossing themselves in doing so. After this 
followed some more reading from the Bible, 
when two crowns were brought, and the 
sign of the cross made with them before 
the couple, who likewise made the sign and 
kissed the crowns, after which they were 
held over the heads of the bride and groom 
by two of the groomsmen, who were re- 


lieved by others in turn as their arms be- | 


came tired. This was followed by more 
reading, and then the bride and groom, 
each taking hold of the robe of one of the 
priests, passed three times around the altar. 
After this a third priest, or patriarch, mag- 
nificently clad in robes embroidered in gold 
and worked with silk flowers, wearing upon 
his head a gold crown inlaid with pearls, 
came from behind the main altar, and pro- 
nounced the benediction. The bride and 
groom, having received the congratulations 
of their friends, passed to the main altar, 
knelt, said some prayers, kissed the images, 
and then departed for their home, where a 
supper was served. The ceremony lasted an 
hour, and during it the bride spoke to the 
groom, and smiled on some of her friends. 
As soon as General Sherman’s arrival was 
known, the Grand Duke Michael sent an aid- 
de-camp to inquire his wishes, as did also 
Baron Nicolai, the civil governor of the city. 
The party had not reached Tiflis without 
paying their expenses. Telegrams had been 
sent along the railroad without their knowl- 
edge in regard to trains, and the bills were 
afterward presented to them for payment. 
The Grand Duke sent carriages to meet them 
at Melette, and they were compelled to pay 
not only for these conveyances from Melette 
to Tiflis, but also for. the journey from Tiflis 
to Melette when empty, and for the greasing 
of the wheels, and the “pour boire” to the 
drivers. This was well intended, but was, 
in fact, an unnecessary expenditure. The 
Tuesday following their arrival they were 
received by the Grand Duke Michael in his 
palace. They were in full uniform, and on 


arriving at the palace found the anteroom 
filled with officers, who were arranged around 
the four sides, all in full uniferm. A Rus. 
sian officer is never without his uniform and 
sword. The first received into the Grand 
Duke’s presence were General Sherman and 
Mr. Curtin, Colonel Audenried and Mr. Grant 
being obliged to wait, according to Russian 
etiquette. In about ten minutes they were 
-alled in, the Grand Duke receiving them al] 
very cordially. He is about forty, tall, hand- 





GRAND DUKE MIOHAEL. 


some, and very soldierly-looking. After an 
interview of about half an hour, during 
which maps were examined embracing the 
proposed route after leaving Tiflis, the con- 
versation being in English, which the Rus- 
sian royal family speak quite well, the Grand 
Duke invited them to dinner for the next 
day, and the party took their leave. The 
next morning a review of about 4000 men was 
had in honor of General Sherman. This con- 
stituted the garrison of Tiflis, although there 
were in all over 200,000 of the pick of the 
Russian army stationed in the Caucasus. 
The review was held outside the city, upon 
an open plain, which the party reached in 
sarriages, where horses were in waiting, ac- 
cording to orders given. Leaving their car- 
riages, they mounted the animals provided, 
and rode to where the troops had been form- 
ed in close column by division. They were 
dressed in dark green coats, white trowsers, 
white foraging caps—for, though only early 
May, the weather was warm—and top-boots, 
which all the army wear. Sometimes the 
trowsers are tucked in the boot leg, as in this 
sase, Sometimes worn over the top; in either 
case, however, being uniform. As General 
Sherman rode down the line the troops 
of each battalion followed him with their 
eyes until he had passed. 

In the evening the party dined with the 
Grand Duke Michael. There were some 
thirty at table, consisting of his staff and 
some general officers, many of whom spoke 
English. Previous to the dinner the guests 
were assembled in a room into which the 
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Grand Duke came. He shook hands with 
General Sherman and party, after which they 
all passed into a larger room, arranged after 
the Persian style of stucco-work and small 

mirrors, Where was a side-table upon which | 
were the usual edibles and drinkables which 

precede a Russian dinner. In an end of this! 
room was the dining-table, at which they 

seated themselves after the “lunch,” Mr. 
Curtin, as the American minister, being on 
the Grand Duke’s right hand, the general sit- | 
ting on his left. Opposite the Grand Duke | 
sat the former governor of the Caucasus, | 
with the governor of Turkestan on his right, | 
and the governor of another province on his 
left. A band stationed in a balcony played 

during the dinner, and among the pieces 

played were The Star-spangled Banner and 

Yankee Doodle. Before eating the Grand Duke 
took a small piece of bread, made with it the | 
sign of the cross, placed salt upon it, and | 
then laid it by the plate of General Sherman. | 
This said, “May God bless you; you are my | 
brother,” the highest token of Russian hos- 

pitality. The dinner was good but plain, | 
and after it the party retired to another room | 
to smoke, and then walked in the garden, | 
which is large and pretty. Returning to the | 
house, where were arms and pictures of vari- | 
ous kinds hanging about the walls, the Grand | 
Duke showed a beautiful water-color exe- 

cuted by his wife, the Grand Duchess Olga, 

and photographs of all his family, and spoke 

very pleasantly and familiarly with all, after 

which the party broke up. 

Four days had been passed in looking 
about Tiflis, and General Sherman, having 
consulted with the Grand Duke, changed in 
part his plans. The original intention was 
to go to the Caspian Sea, and by boats ascend 
the Volga to Nijni-Novgorod. As the Grand 
Duke thought it very improbable that any 
regular steamer could be found rpnning upon 
the Caspian, the general decided to go north 
by conveyance, crossing the Caucasian range 
of mountains, and in 900 versts, or 600 miles, | 
reach the railroad for Moscow, on the river | 
Don, at a place called Rostov. For this 
purpose a caléche of two seats, drawn by 
four horses abreast, a heavy carriage with 
four seats besides the driver, drawn by six | 
horses, four abreast and two in front, and a | 
spring wagon for the baggage, drawn by 














off. This gentleman had been so very serv- 
iceable on the trip from Poti that he was 
invited by General Sherman to accompany 
him until the railroad was reached. Dolgo- 
rouky was very anxious to do this, but had 
not the necessary leave of absence. Upon 
General Sherman making his wish known to 
the Grand Duke Michael, he was informed 
by his highness that he could not grant the 
leave, but would telegraph the request to 
Dolgorouky’s commanding general, at Odes- 
sa, which being done, the leave was grant- 
ed. This shows the discipline of the army. 
The road for twenty versts was the same as 
that by which the party had come from 
Poti, and at the end of which distance it 
turned north toward the Sea of Azov. The 
road was a good turnpike, and after a few 
hours the mountain range was directly ap- 
proached. Upon the southern slope the as- 
cent is gradual and the country cultivated. 
Upon every side the most beautiful mount- 
ain scenery is seen, while above all rise 
the high peaks of the Caucasus Mountains. 
This range lies between the Black and Cas- 
pian seas, running diagonally, and bordering 
the former sea upon its northern side. Their 
height is about 18,000 feet, the same as that 
of the Alps, and their length about 700 miles. 
From any point about Tiflis this range of 
snow-clad mountains can be seen, with the 
mighty Elburz to the northwest, and the 
Kazbek due north. Away to the south lies 
Mount Ararat, occasionally visible, and sit- 
uated in the great highway from Asia to Eu- 
rope. Apart from its interest as the resting- 
place of Noah’s ark, it has witnessed the 
mighty surging to and fro of the masses of 
human life, pushed by unseen causes from 
overpeopled Asia to the newer European 
camps. Here have tarried remnants of the 
Medes and Persians, the Turks and Tar- 
tars, the Greeks and Romans, and until a 
very recent period the inhabitants consti- 
tuted some dozen or more patriarchal gov- 
ernments—Cirecassia, Lesghia, and Daghes- 
tan on the north of the range; Imeretia. 
Guriel, Mingrelia, and Georgia to the south 
—but the mighty empire of the Russians has 
gradually and irresistibly annexed them all, 
the last resistance being that of Schamy], 
who fell into the power of the Russians 
about the time the civil war closed in Amer- 


six horses alike arranged, were engaged ata|ica. He is described as a fine old man, of 
cost of about $500 in gold. In the first rode | chivalric character, and was treated with 
General Sherman, Mr. Curtin, and one other | royal honors, carried to Kiev, in Lesser 
of the party, while the rest were provided | Russia, and treated as a king. About a 
for in the second carriage. year ago, being a Mussulman, he sought for 

On the bright morning of Thursday, May | and obtained permission to visit Mecca, and 
9, the carriages drew up before the hotel, | on his way back died. For a description of 
about which had gathered many persons to | this chief’s camp and the method of his car- 
witness the departure of the “ Americans.” | rying on the war, reference should be made 
Having seated themselves, the order to move | to a work published in London, entitled 
on was given, and with the exclamation | The Captive Princesses, which, though his- 
from their Russian companion, Prince Dol-' torically correct, possesses all the interest 
gorouky, of “God be with us!” they were of a romance. Now all is quiet in the Cau- 
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SOHAMYL’S VILLAGE, GULNIB. 


casus, and the best system for that part of | ancient castle. 


the world prevails, where the people are di- 
vided into so many different tribes. 

The first day 80 miles were passed over. 
The road began to ascend the mountain by 
zigzags protected by heavy masonry. It 


was after sundown when the stage station | 


for the night was reached. Snow lay about, 
and the weather was very cold. The gov- 


ernment provides for the carrying of the | 


mail, and at intervals of about every fifteen 
or twenty versts are stations for changing 
the horses. The whole is of course under 
the charge of the Post Department, and for 
travelers there is asystem by which convey- 
ances are furnished, stipulations being made 
by contract for the number of horses at so 
much the verst. At the station are houses 
of one or two rooms, utterly unprovided with 
accommodations of any kind other than 
shelter. Travelers are expected to carry 
their own bedding and edibles. In this case 
none were carried. In lieu of the former 
hay was placed on the floor, upon which 
the party slept, covered by their overcoats. 
Such refreshment as the keepers of the stage 
stations were able to furnish was had, except- 
ing when towns were reached. The first 
night was passed in such a station, and a cold 
one it was. The next morning the summit 
of the pass was reached, 7729 feet high. 
Snow lay about in every direction, and above 
the road rose high the peak of Kazbek, 
17,000 and more feet, glistening in the morn- 
ing sun. After passing the highest point, 


the road descended through a deep gorge 
between the bald, rocky mountain-sides, 
passing quite frequently the ruins of some 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The roadway was very well 
built, broad and winding. The coachmen 
did not spare their horses, and the rate trav- 
eled was alout ten miles the hour. Through 
the gorge ran a stream of water, and from one 
side to the other passed the carriage-way. 
Soldiers were employed in keeping guard 
over this passage, as over it come most of 
the supplies which are intended for the army. 
Some fifty versts before reaching the town 
of Vladi-Kavkas (“Key to the Caucasus”) a 
guard of seven Cossacks placed themselves 
in front and rear of the carriages, and were 
| relieved in turn by others as the stations 
were passed. Some seven miles before 
|reaching the town a company of Cossack 
| cavalry, in number about sixty, had been 
stationed by the road-side, and as the party 
| passed wheeled to the left, and on the level 
| ground on both sides of the road began a se- 
ries of evolutions. The mountain slope ceases 
| very abruptly on the north side, when the 
| plain immediately commences. These evo- 
| lutions consisted in riding furiously, firing 
| their old-fashioned muskets, throwing them- 
| selves backward on their horses, jumping to 
| the ground and mounting while at a full run, 
| standing up in the stirrups, which had been 
| crossed on the saddle, and stooping to pick 
up objects from the ground. Occasionally 
some would qwickly dismount, and after 
| causing their horses to lie down, make of 
| them a protection, from behind which they 
| would fire upon an imaginaryenemy. Their 
| horses are small and thin, but very enduring, 
|the saddle something like the M‘Clellan, 
| from which the latter was doubtless copied, 


} . . . 
| having a cushion on the seat which causes 
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COBSAOKS. 


the feet to be elevated to the horse’s sides. 
In riding they closely hug the horse with the 


legs, like the Comanche Indians, the stirrups 


being worn quite short. 
they carry a whip with a short stick and 
lash. Taking the bridle-rein between their 
teeth, away they go like so many Indians, 
whom they closely resemble. For pursuit 
they may be quite efficient, but for the at- 
tack a steady stand would soon disperse 
them. Their dress consisted of pantaloons 
tucked inside long stockings, over which leg- 
gings and shoes like moccasins are worn, long 
coat fitting tight to the body and reaching 
below the knee, standing coat collar, and 
high Astrakhan hat. Their arms consist of 
the old Circassian musket, pistol, and sabre, 
the two former being loaded at the muzzle, 
and with flint locks. 

At Vladi-Kavkas a dinner was given by 
the governor’s aid (the governor being at 
Tiflis) at the club, which was quite a good 
building. It was nicely served in European 
style, during which an orchestra, composed 
of the Cossacks, supplied good music. After 
dinner some native dances were danced by 
the soldiers, and the party then took their 
departure, accompanied for several miles by 
the Cossack company. As the party was 
leaving, an officer reported to them that it 
was customary to give something to the 
troops, and what was supposed to be com- 
plimentary cost just seventy dollars in gold. 
Small guards continued to attend until 
night came on, to whom in turn it was 


Instead of spurs, | 


| necessary to give a “pour boire,” until, 
| finally, at the earnest request of General 
|Sherman, who disliked this pomp, they 
ceased their attentions. The road, after 
leaving the mountain range, passed through 
a country varying little from the plains of 
America, and one could, were it not for the 
| costumes of the natives, as well as their odd 
| wagons, imagine himself in Western Kan- 
|sas. Camps were established by the way- 
| side, from which the camp-fires shone in the 
| night, and the whole had an appearance 
| quite familiar to army people. The land is 
'much more fertile than in the Colorado 
| prairies, being about equal to that of Middle 
Kansas. Immense quantities of wheat and 
other cereals are grown. At intervals na- 
tive villages were passed, the houses* of 
which were built of wicker-work plastered 
with mud, then whitewashed, the roofs be- 
|ing thatched. Some were also built of logs. 
| After leaving Vladi-Kavkas, where they had 
| been delayed for several hours, the party 
drove along until midnight, when they 
reached a village, Mosdok, of more preten- 
sions than the others. Here there was a 
| poor hotel; but this they did not see, for an 
Armenian, here established as a merchant, 
threw open his house to them, providing 
them with supper and sleeping-places, and 
rising early to see that they had a good 
breakfast before starting. The memory of 
this gentleman and his kind hospitality will 
ever be cherished in the hearts of those who 
shared in it. Stavropol came like an oasis 
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GREAT BELL AT MOSOOW. 

in this desert, and at this town of consider- 
able size a very good dinner was obtained. 
Here the authorities had provided accommo- 


dations at quite a good hotel, but the ery 
being “onward,” sufficient stop alone was 


made to dine. Large and many trains of 
wagons drawn by oxen, going and coming to 


and from the railroad, were passed, showiny 
what an immense amount of travel is done. 
The journey from Tiflis occupied six days. 
during each of which about one hundred 
miles were passed over. The towns and vil 
lages all had their churches, the spires of 
which rose above the tree-tops, surmounted 
by the Greek cross, which emblem the driy- 
ers never passed without taking off thei; 
hats. The natives, both male and female. 
were hard at work. The men are tall and 
well-proportioned, but mentally inferior; the 
women brawny, with their dresses reaching 
to the knees, below which appeared their 
strong and well-shaped bare limbs. It was 
the evening of the sixth day that Rostov, on 
the river Don, was reached, where the train 
for Taganrog was taken, and at 4.30 a.m. 
this town was reached, where, after wander 
ing about for a while, accommodation .was 
got in an indifferent hotel. This city is 
quite scattering, and is built on the shore 
of the Sea of Azov. There is not much to 
interest the traveler. The sea is very shal 
low, and in it in the evening bathe men and 
women, without much regard to appear- 
| ances. 
In Taganrog the party remained but one 
| day, and on the Thursday morning following 
| that on which they left Tiflis started by rail 
| forMoscow. The railway company provided 
| them with a special car, arranged somewhat 
| like the sleeping-cars in the United States 
| Prince Dolgorouky still continued along un 
| til the next morning, when he left, going to 
| make a visit to his sister, who lived not far 
|from a certain station of unpronounceable 
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name. His departure was a source of sin- | 


cere regret, for he was a most agreeable | 
companion. His chief trouble while with | 
them was in not understanding why, in | 
America, an educated negro should not be | 
eligible for marriage in any white family. | 
After his departure the party had many | 
amusing scenes in making themselves under- 
stood, as the Russian language was alone | 
spoken. As the letters of the alphabet are | 
entirely different from those of Western Eu- | 
rope, they could not even, read the sign- | 
boards. The general carried a guide-book, 
and read from it such words as he there 
found. Once a lady took compassion on 
them, and acted as interpreter, she being an 
educated Russian, most of whom speak En- 
glish. On one occasion ice was desired, for 
the weather was quite warm. This word 
could not be found in the general’s book, 
and the question arose as to how they should 
make themselves understood. Young Mr. 
Curtin solved it by calling up a waiter, point- 
ing to his glass of water, and then shivering 
as from cold; the man was quick enough to 
understand. Notwithstanding these trials, 
Moscow was safely reached on Saturday, and 
quarters taken in the Hétel Dessau. The 
urst day was passed in visiting the Kremlin, 
which is the part of the city containing the 
Palace, Treasury, Cathedral, and other pub- 
lic buildings. This is surrounded by a high 
wall, entrance through which is had by sev- 





egal gates, over one of which is the Virgin 
and Child, which gateway has become sacred 


on account of a scene which there took place 
when the French evacuated the city.* Be- 
fore passing through it every one, even the 
Emperor, is required to remove his hat. The 
approach to the city is quite pretty. It lies 
in a plain on the river Moskwa. The streets 
of the new town are wide. The old town is 
surrounded by a wall, through which are 
gateways. Inside the old town is the Krem- 
lin, which, as has been described, has about 
it a wall. The paving is very bad, and there 
is no pleasure to be had in driving. Outside 
the city is a very pretty park, in which are 
restaurants, dancing-rooms, and an open 
theatre. One of the favorite places for driv- 
ing when the roads are good is to the Spar- 
row Hills, the point from which Napoleon is 
said to have first looked upon Moscow. It 
is about seven miles from town, and where 
the banks of the Moskwa are high. From 
them a beautiful view is had of the city, in 
which are 360 churches, the spires and cupo- 
las of which are gilded, and shine brilliantly 
in the sun’s rays. The red houses, with their 
green roofs, showing from among the trees, 
are very pretty to look at. The roads at this 
visit were quite heavy from mud. 

Sunday morning is the day for the “rag 





* Napoleon ordered it to be blown up with powder. 
The explosion took place, but failed, from the divine 
protection of the Virgin, whose portrait now hangs 
over the gateway. 

Inside these walls are also the immense bell and fa- 
mous cannon of Moscow. The bell, after being hung, 
fell from its tower, and had broken from the side the 


| piece noticed in the engraving. 
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market,” and is a feature to be seen, as here 
are sold all manner of articles that have been 
stolen. In passing along the street the veg- 
etable market was passed, and exposed for 
sale were asparagus, radishes, lettuce, etc., 
very much the same as in 
America. While at Moscow 
the Emperor passed on his 
way to join the Empress at 


Yalta. Through the gov- 
ernor of Moscow, Prince 


Dolgorouky, one of the same 
family as the before-men- 
tioned prince, General Sher- 
man was notified that the 
Emperor would stop at the 
railway station to receive 
him and his companions. At 
2 p.M., the hour appointed, 
they presented themselves 
at the station, where had al- 
ready assembled most of the 
officials at Moscow, with 
some ladies, and quite a 
number of the inhabitants. 
Also awaiting the Emperor’s 
arrival were his two sons, 
whom the party had seen in 
the carriage with the Em- 
press at Yalta, and who were 
then on their way to St. Pe- 
tersburg to school. They 
were both officers in the 
army—the eldest, Sergius, 
about fourteen, a tall, fine- 
looking fellow; the youn- 
gest, Paul, about eleven years 
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old. They both spoke En. 
glish quite well. To them 
the party were presented, 
Soon after the special train 
same slowly in, and upon 
the platform of one of the 
cars stood Alexander I]. 
Emperor of Russia, who was 
saluted by the officers and 
cheered by the people. First 
calling his sons into his 
car, where he remained a 
few minutes, he descended 
to the platform of the sta- 
tion, shook hands very cor- 
dially with Mr. Curtin, who 
in turn presented General 
Sherman and his party. To 
the general he spoke in En- 
glish, asking some questions 
concerning his journey, and 
then passed on, speaking to 
some of the older officers 
present. In about ten min- 
utes he again took the train 
without any further notice 
of his children. Those to 
whom he gave his hand at 
leaving kissed it, and one 
old officer he took in his arms and kissed on 
both cheeks. The Emperor was dressed in 
plain uniform, without sword or decoration. 
He is over six feet high, has blue eyes, weighs 
about 250 pounds, has rather a stern counte- 
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GRAND DUKE AND GRAND DUCHESS. 


nance, Wears a mustache and side whiskers, | 


and looks very much like ove of our own 
old-time officers. His coat was a dark green 
frock, with two rows of buttons, the cuffs 
and collar trimmed with red, while his pan- 
taloons were dark blue, with a narrow red 
stripe down each leg. 

A visit was made through the Palace, the 
old part of which is interesting on account 
of its Oriental style. The new part is very 


|its grandeur. 


handsome, some of the doors being particu- | 


larly so. The rooms devoted to the orders 
of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Catharine 
are quite fine. In the Treasury near by are 
kept the crowns of Peter the Great and some 
nine others, all of them rich in jewels. Here 
may be seen the rusty-looking old walking- 
stick of Peter, and the boots and clothes said 


to have been made by himself. There are, in | 


addition to these, a large collection of arms, 
presents of gold and silver articles from other 
nations, carriages dating from 1600, a por- 
trait of Catharine II. dressed as a man and 
mounted on horseback, and many more 
things of great interest, but of which the 
want of space forbids a description. There 
is in Moscow a church which is particularly 
to be noticed. It is called the Church of 
the Saviour, and has been in the course of 
erection fifty years, and twenty-five more 
years are required to complete it. The 
building is in the form of a Greek cross, and 
is built mostly of a light stone found near 
the city. The first tier is of beautiful gran- 
ite brought from Finland. 





domes, one in the centre, the others on the 
four corners, and the exterior of the church 
has some fine groups in bass-relief. The 
doors to ‘the four entrances are of bronze, 
and very handsome. There is little yet 
completed on the inside, though from what 
has been finished an idea can be formed of 
There is a wainscoting of 
porphyry and Russian granite, above this 
marbles of Italy, while the remainder of the 
wall, as well as the ceiling, is to be richly 
frescoed. The chief dome is partly finished, 
as is a fresco of the Lord, the Child, and the 
Holy Ghost, represented by a dove. About 
these are angels, while below are paintings 
of the Russian saints, each figure being sev- 
lenteen feet high. The Lord has his arms 
stretched as though blessing, and the dis- 
tance between the hands is forty-nine feet. 
|The whole is very magnificent. 
| Inthe Museum are many noticeable things, 
| among them life-sized figures of the different 
nationalities of Russia and its possessions, 
all clad in their native costume. A visit to 
Moscow would be incomplete without seeing 
the Foundling Hospital. Thisisa very large 
building of five stories, and costs in its main- 
| tenance $5,000,000 per year. There were at 
| that time 860 babies in the institution, all 
under six weeks old, and that was regarded 
| as a small number to what it sometimes had. 
| It has a pretty chapel, and there are dormi- 
| tories in which are beds for the nurses and 
cradles for the children. There is a “ sick 


There are five | bay,” which is divided into compartments 
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according to the nature of the sickness. In 
one room are placed those vaccinated, the vac- 
cine matter coming from calves, which are al- 
ways kept ready for that purpose. There is 


a garden for walking, linen-rooms, laundry, | 


and to the building is attached an infirmary 
for the nurses. The institution was founded 
in 1770, and since then has averaged 10,000 
children a year. In one room are placed ba- 
bies who are prematurely born, and these 
are kept in a warm cradle of brass or copper, 
heated constantly until they are ready for 
other wards. There is a room into which the 
person desiring to leave the baby enters. No 
questions are asked as to its parentage. The 
name of the saint upon whose day it arrives 
is given it, unless the depositor mentions a 
name. It is then thoroughly washed at a 
stand for that purpose ; a number is then at- 
tached to the child’s neck ; the number, name 
of the child and that of the nurse, are placed 
on a card which is attached to the cradle. 
The nurse is then assigned. These nurses 
come from the country, and the supply is 
greater than the demand. The next day the 
child is baptized, and then vaccinated, and 
after its recovery is taken to the country by 
its nurse, who keeps it at about two dollars 
the month for the first year, one dollar the 


| month the second, so diminishing until fouy. 
teen years have passed, when the child takes 
sare of itself. These nurses are only required 
to be healthy, and are a hard-looking set. 
As to the policy of such an institution there 
| are many “ pros” and “ cons.” 
From Moscow General Sherman and his 
party passed on to St. Petersburg, where ey- 
| ery attention was shown them. The Grand 
| Duke Alexander and his wife received then, 
| at their country place, Tzarsko Selo, sixteen 
miles from the city. The Grand Duke Nich- 
| olas, the brother to the Emperor, also gaye 
|them an interview; while the Grand Duk. 
| Constantine loaned his own yacht and an 
|aid-de-camp to take them to Cronstadt. 
| They called on Prince Gortschakoff, who 
spoke English well, and who was very affa- 
|ble. He referred freely to the Catacazy 
| trouble, and said that if Mr. Curtin had 
| been permitted to come to him in Switzer- 
| land—where he was at the time—he would 
| have removed Catacazy at once, as he would 
| never allow a minister to remain where he 
| was disagreeable to the authorities of the 
country to which he was accredited. He is 
a fine-looking old gentleman, and spoke in 
the most flattering terms of Mr. Curtin. 
Two weeks were passed in St. Petersburg, 
each day occupied in seeing something new. 
Space does not permit of a detailed account. 
The home of Peter the Great, the Church of 
St. Isaac, the statues of Peter and Nicholas, 
the Winter Palace, the drive along the Neva, 
|the gardens, all were visited and all enjoy- 
jed. The night did net really come, and at 
| midnight one could read the papers without 
| any other light than that of the twilight. 
| From there they passed on to Berlin, stop- 
! 


} 
\ 


ping at Warsaw. In Berlin they remained 
| only four days; and it was the only capital 
| visited in which General Sherman did not 
receive any hospitality from the authorities. 
Upon his arrival he informed Mr. Bancroft, 
the American minister, that he desired to 
see the Emperor, Crown Prince, Bismarck, 
Von Roon, and Von Moltke. Count Bis- 
marck and General Von Roon were absent ; 
but upon General Von Moltke they called, 
and had a pleasant interview. Cards were 
left at Count Bismarck’s house, and then a 
visit made to General Schwartzkoppen, dur- 
| ing which Mr. Bancroft stated General Sher- 
| man’s desire to be presented to the Emperor. 
|General Schwartzkoppen, the governor of 
Berlin, undertook to arrange this. Monday 
the general visited Potsdam, and on Tues- 
day night a note was received by Mr. Ban- 
croft from General Schwartzkoppen stating 
that if General Sherman would go to Pots- 
dain on the 10 4.M. train Wednesday, he 
would go along. The general could then 
witness the review in honor of the Prince 
and Princess Royal of Italy, and afterward 
General Sherman might be presented to the 
Emperor. The general asked if the note— 
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THE LORDSHIP OF CORFU—A LEGEND OF 1516. 


which was written in German—in any way 
expressed the Emperor’s desire to see him. 
Mr. Bancroft said no. The general then ask- 
ed if he could decline to accept this invita- 
tion of the governor of Berlin without any 
discourtésy to the Emperor. Mr. Bancroft 
said yes, a8 no mention was made about the 
Emperor’s desire to receive him. The gen- 
eral then said that, while willing to remain 
in Berlin to await the pleasure of the Em- 
peror, if he desired to receive him, he did 
uot consider it becoming his position to go 
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as indicated by General Schwartzkoppen, 
and therefore declined to go. Prince Rice, 
the Prussian embassador to St. Petersburg, 
afterward said that the difficulty arose from 
Mr. Bancroft’s not making the proper offi- 
cial notification of General Sherman’s visit. 

With the general’s departure from Berlin 
we will leave him, as this article is suffi- 
ciently prolonged, simply saying that, after 
a tour of ten months, he returned to Ameri- 
ca impressed with what he had seen, but 
not the less satisfied with his own country. 


THE LORDSHIP OF CORFU—A LEGEND OF 1516. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Wuart time o’er gory lands and threatening seas 
Fair Fortune, wearied, fled the Genoese— 

What time from many a realm the waters woo 

In the warm south, “ Who now shall rule Corfu?” 
Rose with the eager passion and fierce greed 

Of those who preyed on every empire's need. 
Then fell upon that isle’s disheartened brave 

A wild despair, such as in one dark grave 


Might well have whelmed the prostrate nation’s pride, | 


Her honor, strength, traditions—all beside 
Which crowns a rage with sovereignty. Sublime 
Above the reckless purpose of his time 


Their Patriarch stood, and such wise words he spake 


The basest souls are thrilled, the feeblest wake 
To some high aim, some passion grand and free, 
Some cordial grace of magnanimity, 

By whose unwonted power they yield their all 
To him who came, as if at Godhead’s call, 

To save the state, whose stricken pillars reel. 


How works the Patriarch for his people’s weal? 
Calmly he bids them launch their stanchest keel— 
A gorgeous galley: on her decks they raise 

Great golden altars, girt by lights that blaze 
Divinely, and by music’s mystic rain, 

Blent of soft spells, half sweetness and half pain, 
Fallen from out the highest heaven of song. 


And there, to purify all souls of wrong 

And latent sin, he calls from far and near 
Nobles and priests and people. Every where 
The paths are full, which, sloping steeply down 
From the green pasture and the walléd town, 
Lead oceanward, where, anchored near the quay, 
That sacred galley heaved along the sea— 

Her captain no rude mariner, with soul 

Tough as the cordage his brown hands control, 
But the gray Patriarch, lifting eyes of prayer, 
While o’er the reverent thousands, calm in air, 
The sacred Host shone like an awful star. 


“Children!” the Patriarch cried, “if strong ye are 
To trust in Heaven—albeit Heaven's message sent 


This day through me seem strange, and strangely blent 


With chance-fed issues—swear, whate’er betide, 
When once our unmoored bark doth fleetly glide 
O’er the blue spaces of the midland sea, 

What flag soe’er first greets our eager view, 

Our own to vail, and humbly yield thereto 

The faith and sovereign claims of fair Corfu.” 


They vowed a vow methinks ne’er vowed before, 
The while their galley, strangely laden, bore 


Down the south wind, which freshly blew from shore. 


| Baffled the surges; still no ship they met, 
| Till, sailing far beyond the rush and fret 
| Of shifting sand-locked bars, at last they gain 


The open and illimitable main. 


| There in one line two gallant vessels rode; 
| From this the lurid Crescent banner glowed, 


From that the rampant Lion of St. Mark's! 


Much, much they wondered when athwart them drew, 


With glittering decks, the galley from Corfu, 
Lighted by tapers tall of myriad dyes, 
And echoing chants of holy litanies. 


| 
| Soon unto both the self-same message came; 


For loud o’er antique hymn and altar flame 


Thrilled the chief's voice, ‘‘ Hearken, ye rival powers! 
| Whichever first may touch our arméd towers* 


Thenceforth shall be the lords of fair Corfu!” 


Changed was the wind, and landward now it blew; 


Smiting the waves to foam-flakes wild and white. 


All sails were braced, the rowers rowed with might, 


But soon the island men turned pale to see 


| The Turk’s prow surging vanward steadily, 


Till five full lengths ahead, careering fast, 
With flaunting flag and backward-swooping mast, 
And scores of laboring rowers bent as one 


Toward oars which made cool lightnings in the sun, 


The Paynim craft—unless some marvelous thing 


| Should hap to crush her crew or clip her wing— 
Seemed sure as that black Fate which urged her on 


Victor to prove, and that proud island race 


| To load with sickening burdens of disgrace! 


And now on crowded decks and crowded shore 


| Naught but the freshening sea wind’s hollow roar 
| Was heard, with flap of rope and clang of sail, 


| Veering a point to catch the changing gale, 


| Or furious lashes of the buffeting oar! 


Just then the tall Venetian strangely changed 
Her steadfast course, with open port-holes ranged 
‘Gainst the far town. Across the sea-waste came, 
First, a sharp flash and lurid cloud of flame, 
Then the dull boom of the on-speeding ball, 

| Followed by sounds which to the isle men seem 


Sweet as the wakening from some nightmare dream — 
The sounds of splintered tower and crashing wall! 


Then rose a shrill cry to the shivering heaven— 
| “ Thus, ruus to us your island realm is given!” 
| Burst a8 one voice from out the conquering crew; 
“ Thus Venice claims the lordship of Corfu!” 











| * These “Towers,” we must remember, were built 


Past Vido and San Salvador they sped, in with the substance of the city walls, which rose ‘ : 


Past stormy heights and capes whose rock-strewn head abruptly out of the waters of the sea, 
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HE ten years that separate us from 

the Proclamation of Emancipation have 
wrought some natural but curious changes 
in public senfiment both North and South. 
The nation that was born in a day has shown 
no signs of possessing an ephemeral nature. 
It does not seem to be obligingly melting 
away before the consuming presence of a 
superior race, nor has it taken itself en 
masse to Liberia out of our way. Its ex- 
istence and its continuance seem to be un- 
doubted facts, and it is wonderful how we 
have become hardened to them. We do not 
trouble ourselves much more as to what we 
shall do with our prize elephant. That un- 
blessed word, “ miscegenation,” has ceased 
to frighten us. We do not anticipate a Sa- 
bine raid from Dixie’s land, or suspect the 
daughter of our people of Desdemona’s lean- 
ings. 

One of the most important questions that 
the years have settled is that of negro edu- 
cation. The best thinkers of the North and 
South, however distant their stand-points, 
are no longer apart in the conclusion that it 
is of vital importance to the nation. This 
conviction is shown at the South by the ac- 
tion taken by most of the reconstructed 
States in embodying some provision for the 
negroes in their free-school system, and quite 
as remarkably by the increasing favor, or 
tolerance, to say the least, extended to the 
schools and colleges for freedme: established 
in them by Northern benevolence. In other 
directions there may be no great change. 
However the negro may be feared as a po- 
litical power, or made the tool of demagogues 
of both parties—and this is his greatest dan- 
ger—most of our Southern friends would 
doubtless sympathize with the constituent 
of a certain honorable gentleman in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature who thus feelingly set forth 
the case: 





“<Tt ain’t the Republican party I object 
to, says he. ‘I hain’t no objection to the 
Republican party,’ says he; ‘ but,’ says he, 
‘it’s the niggers, says he—‘it’s the Nnic- 
GERS !’” ° 

But, however the South may object to the 
negro as a companion at the polls, she knows 
she must call him to her side in the cotton 
fields. She is awakening more and more to 
an appreciation of her need of skilled labor 
to develop her neglected resources, and to 
the fact that she can look for it only to the 
emancipated race. 

At a meeting of the National Agricultural 
Convention, held during the past year in 
Washington, the committee reported as fol- 
lows: “Two evils that have thrown a heavy 
shadow upon our agricultural advance have 
been, first, the painful slowness and uncer- 
tainty of progress, and second, the enormous 
waste of misdirected energy.” 

As a result of this view, resolutions were 
adopted advising the establishment of agri- 
cultural schools and colleges upon the fol- 
lowing principles: first, that while no branch 
of learning should be neglected, they should 
be distinctively agricultural in their govern- 
ment and teaching; second, that actual man- 
ual labor should be practiced and taught; 
third, that females as well as males should 
be admitted as pupils. 

It is a curious fact that the only insti- 
tution south of the national capital which 
meets these demands, and offers to destitute 
youth an opportunity to earn at once a solid 
English education and a valuable industrial 
training, is a college for negroes. The Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute of Hampton, 
Virginia, and its rapid growth and success, 
prove the adaptation of its system to the 
public needs. 

Another demand of the South, which may 
be expected to continue and increase for 
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some time, is that of colored teachers for its 
colored schools. And these two demands, 
for teachers and laborers, are not two—as 
they would be at the North—but one. It is 
true with the colored teacher, as with the 
missionary to Africa, that the more compre- 
hensive and practical his training, the bet- 
ter. He is called upon not only to teach in 
the school-house, but in the cabin; to advise 
the people how to build better houses, and 
raise better crops, and be better citizens. 
He is to be a little centre of civilization 
among them, and help, in his proper degree, 


to elevate his race by the power of his own | 


life. His education should not unfit him to 
dwell among them; a poor man himself, he 


should be able at any time to enter the work- | 


shop or the fields, and make up the deficien- 
cies of his often ill-paid salary. 

However this combination plan of educa- 
tion may be finally regarded under other 


social conditions, the case is settled for the | 


South by its necessities; as is also the fur- 


ther question, Shall the manual-labor sys- | 
tem be simply educational, or attempt to be | 


self-supporting? While taking ground that 
its primary object should be a thorough 
training for future usefulness and the crea- 
tion of a respect for labor, and theré@fore re- 
quiring it of all her students, Hampton pro- 
vides for that large class of them who are 
destitute of money the means of paying their 
own way, in whole or in part, by their own 
work in the printing-office, the workshop, 
the industrial room, or the farm. Self-help 
is thought to be a much healthier principle 
of growth for the student and the school 
than entire dependence upon charity. 

The practical working of this principle 
has been attended by a remarkable degree 
of success. For the first three years, at the 
end of which the school numbered eighty- 
six. the young men were boarded, lodged, 





and clothed mainly from the avails of their 
own labor. Increase in numbers makes the 
supply of profitable labor to all more diffi- 
cult; but new industries have been added, 
and the last year was most encouraging 
financially. In March, 1872, the General As- 
sembly of Virginia passed an act appropria- 
| ting one-third of the interest accruing from 
the proceeds of the State college land scrip 
to this institution as an endowment of its 
| agricultural and mechanical departments. 
This gift, from which it will secure five per 
cent. on $95,000, will enable it to extend the 
opportunities it alone of all colleges for freed- 
|men offers of industrial training and self- 
| help. 

These distinguishing characteristics give 
| Hampton a certain claim upon the consider- 
ation of those who feel an interest in freed- 
| men’s schools, and may make some descrip- 
tion of it welcome in the North, where the 
question of combining manual labor with 
mental training is receiving so much careful 
thought. : 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute stands upon Hampton River, which 
is nothing, after all, but a creek—one of 
| those, it may be, which the adventurous 
Captain John Smith used to explore for a 
northwest passage to India. Two miles be- 

low, Fortress Monroe frowns at the entrance 
of the quiet harbor that was once the scene 
of the battle of the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac. It is hidden from sight by the dome 
of the National Military Asylum for Vet- 
erans, once a flourishing seminary for the 
daughters of the first families of Virginia. 
Half a mile above sits, in the mud, all that 
is left of the once-fashionable little watering- 
place of Hampton, that Magruder burned, 
you remember, to satisfy his taste for the 
dramatic—it just occurs to me that a Hamp- 
ton “ Preparatory’s” definition of the word 
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WALLS OF 8ST. JOHN'S OHUROH. 


is “something relating toadram.” Though 
two-thirds of the population are colored, 
and the desolated hearths of the chivalry 
are chiefly represented by huge misshapen 
chimney stacks, each with a negro’s cabin 
crouching against it for warmth, a ghost of 
aristocracy still lingers about the little place, 
rustles on Sundays through the aisles of St. 
John’s Church, whose ancient walls with- 
stood the flames, and hovers harmlessly 
about the patrician names in its quiet grave- 
yard. It is careful never to invade the Nor- 
mal School grounds, but it must have haunt- 
ed long and lovingly a lonely house opposite 
their gate, which kept its front blinds tight- 
ly closed for four years, to shut out the sight 
of a Yankee school for niggers. But even 
this is yielding to the progress of the age, 
and letting in the light, for I have seen its 
blinds turned. 

One who has a fondness for the curious 
coincidences in which history at times in- 
dulges must enjoy the poetic justice that has 
set a college for freedmen on the very shores 
where the first ship-load of slaves ever 
brought to America was landed, and the 
curse introduced which, after working for 
two centuries, covered the land with blood. 


ly set free, when Butler 
opened his heaviest 
gun on the rebellion, 
and cut the Gordian 
knot of slavery with a 
single word. Here the 
“contrabands” flocked 
till ten thousand of 
them were gathered 
under the shelter of 
the old flag. Here they 
knelt upon the shore 
to pray for the victory 
of the little Monitor, on 
which their fate hung. 
Here the first freed- 
men’s schools were 
established by the 
American Missionary 
Association. 
The Normal and 
Agricultural Institute 
is a natural outgrowth 
of these earliest efforts. 
In 1867 General S. C. 
Armstrong, a young 
man who had distin- 
guished himself in the 
battles of the Penin- 
sula at the head of the 
Ninth United States 
colored troops, was 
stationed at Hampton 
as superintendent of 
a department of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. 
His experience during 
and after the war among the loyal people 
he had led gave him a quick sense of their 
needs. The thronging thousands that had 
come up out of bondage at the first call of 
liberty and occupied the land were too many 
for the primary mission schools to manage. 
The sufferings and vices incident to such 
numbers were prevalent, and there was dan- 
ger that the freedman would slip back into 
the inert contentment with ignorance that 
belongs to slavery, and the impetus of his 
first hunger and thirst after knowledge be 
lost. Education of the most practical kind 
was the only lever that could raise these 
masses to the plane to which they were 
called, and the very point occupied by the 
Freedman’s Bureau station seemed the spe- 
cially appointed fulerum for it, lying direct- 
ly in the focus of the swarming camps, and 
of a system of waters reaching their farthest 
limits, and commanding easy access to the 
North by the coast. 

By his earnest representation of these facts 
General Armstrong induced the American 
Missionary Association to buy the “ Wood 
Farm,” which was the bureau station, for 
the establishment of a normal and agricul- 
tural school. The position of its superin- 





Here, too, the bondmen were first practical- 


tendent was given, entirely unsonght, to 
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himself, and he has been ever since its in- | roomy brick building, with a generous South- 
spirer rand prime mover. As far as any great | ern veranda, is shared by the superintend- 
work of the kind can be ascribed to one |ent’s family and the teachers. The girls’ 
man’s agency, this is the result of his en- | quarters are the buildings on the left—the 
thusiasm and foresight and almost unlimited | long, low, wooden barracks, with their pic- 
executive abilities. | turesque delfry, and the brick house at the 

No models existed at the North or South | endl. The common dining-room is also in 
for an institution of the kind. It has had | the barracks, and the school kitchen, pre- 
to be developed by the necessities of the | |sided over by a coal-black genius, Uncle 
people, but he was assisted in forming his | |Tom, as much a character in his way as his 
plans by his acquaintance with the manual- | famous namesake, though in less danger of 
aie schools of the Sandwich Islands, found- | translation, to judge from his own account 
ed forty years ago for the elevation of anoth- |of himself. He insists upon declaring him- 





er race by our earliest missionaries, among | self an infidel, and has a superior way of as- 


whom was his father, the late Rey. Dr. Arm- | 
strong, also for many years Minister of Public 
Instruction at the Islands. Rev. Dr. Dwight 
Baldwin, another of these veteran mission- 
aries, writes in a letter to General Arm- 
strong: 


“The Lahainaluna school has been a great light in 
the Sandwich Islands for forty years—a mighty power 
to aid us in enlightening and Christianizing the Ha- | 
waiian race. It has always been a manual-labor 
school. This arose partly from necessity; but a sec- 
ond reason was that all our plans for elevating this 
people were laid from the beginning to give them not 
only learning, but also intelligent appreciation of their 
duties as men and citizens, and to prepare them in 
every way for a higher civilization. The plan pursued | 
here in this respect is the same, I believe, essentially, 
as you have pursued at the Hampton Institute. It is 
the plan dictated by nature and reason, and if you pur- 
sue it thoroughly and wisely it will make your institute 
a speedy blessing to all the freedmen of the South.” 





In June, 1870, the institute was incorpo- 
rated by act of the General Assembly, a 
board of trustees created, including men of 
character and influence both of the North 
and South. And to this board the American 
Missionary Association deeded the entire 
property of the school. 

The Wood Farm purchase consisted of one 
hundred and twenty-five acres of good land, 
eighty of which are now under cultivation. 
rhe school buildings stand on the shore of 
Hampton River. The old Wood mansion, a 


serting the wpinion that “ Any fin’s good nuff 

for dem niggers,” taking much pride all the 
while in proving himself better than his 
principles, and in keeping their table piled 
with steamy mountains of corn-bread, that 
looks good enough for any body. He has a 
quick, bright eye, and decide dly a Roman 
| profile, and as he stands at the kne ading 
| trough, with his paper cap on his little griz- 
zled head, and the charcoal shadows of his 
handsome little face startlingly intensified 
by some comically high lights of flour, he 
makes a picturesque figure which I should 
| have liked to add to the illustrations of this 
| article, but no persuasions could induce him 
to have his picture taken. He seemed to 
have some strange superstitious dread of 
the operation, and after chasing him into 
the depths of a dark cellar, whence he was 
brought with suspicions of tear tracks on 
his powdered cheeks, our artist was obliged 
to give up his persecutions. 

“You knows, missis, I’d jess do any fin for 
| de general, but I can’t have no pictur’ took. 
| Loisa she’s wanted my pictur’ afore now, but 
|I done tell her no. I doesn’t prove ob pic- 
tur’s. I don’t want to look at no pictur’s. 
Uncle Tom will die jess as he is, an’ be for- 
got. Don’t want no pictur’ took.” 

So we will have to let him pass into his 
| coveted oblivion. 








CHAPEL AND FARM MANAGER'S HOUSE. 
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On the other side of the “ Teachers’ Home,” 
about three hundred yards from it, stands 
the new Academy Hall, completed in 1870 
by the assistance chiefly of the Freedmen’s 


Bureau, whose noble-hearted president, Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, has always been a friend 
to the institution. It is a handsome, three- 
story building in the form of a Greek cross, 
one hundred and ten by eighty-five feet, 
built of brick made on the farm, and by the 
labor, in part, of the students. The first 
two stories are devoted to school-rooms and 
offices, and the third to the young men’s 
dormitory. The printing-office is also in 
this building. 

Five minutes’ walk from here, over the 
cultivated part of the farm, brings us to the 
manager’s house and the other farm build- 
ings, some of which are only the temporary 
substitutes for a fine barn destroyed a year 
ago by lightning. We pass on the way to 
them a large ped sach orchard and three acres 
of a feathery asparagus forest. Beyond the 
farm buildings the land sweeps round the 
United States Cemetery, where six thousand 
lie whose blood paid part of the great price of 
freedom. The handsome granite monument 
to the soldiers is in full sight from the insti- 
tute, which is itself a nobler monument to 
their work. The little Bethel Chapel in 
the cemetery is filled every Sunday by the 
scholars and teachers, with a few loyal peo- 
ple from the village, and its pastor is the 
chaplain of the institute, a man specially 
titted for his position by the simple, practi- 
cal, and earnest character of his words and 





FRONT OF INSTITUTE. 


his life. While this school is entirely un- 
sectarian in its character, it is thoroughly 
Christian in the instructions of the pulpit 
and the Sunday-school, and, what is still 
more, in the atmosphere of its daily life. 

Still beyond the cemetery is the Butler 
School-house, a large wooden building where 
one of the earliest of the freedmen’s schools 
was established. The institute gives the 
use of it to the town for a free school, resery- 
ing the nomination of the teacher. This year 
one of the normal school graduates holds 
sway over the two hundred funny little speci- 
mens of the inevitably rising race, many of 
whom, no doubt, have aspirations to the big 
school-house “over at the missionary,” 
they say. Ilistened to some creditable read- 
ing here—the colored students have strong 
elements of fine readers in their rich, sym- 
pathetic voices and their love of picturesque 
expression—and heard of an amusing in- 
stance of their habit of interpreting words 
by the sound. The word “halloo” is thus 
darkly suggestive to them. It is univers- 
ally regarded as a “swear word,” and a vis- 
itor to the Butler chancing to use it, intend- 
ing a cheerful salutation, was astounded to 
see one of his audience roll off his seat in fits 
of laughter, screaming with impish delight, 
“ Hi, hi, hi—Massa Knox done cuss! Massa 
Knox done cuss!” 

The Butler School often serves as a pre- 
paratory to the normal, though most of the 
normal scholars are boarders. Out of the 
two hundred and thirteen of its present 
number only twenty-five are day scholars. 
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This peculiarity makes its influence much 
more positive and permanent than if it had 
a larger but more fluctuating roll. The 
great majority of those who pass through 
its Junior class are graduated from its Senior. 

Of the industries of Hampton the most 
important is, of course, the farm. This is 
cultivated entirely by the boys, under the 


| 
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are made free to all, being provided for by 
the institution through donations and schol- 
arships of seventy dollars a year, or two hun- 
dred and ten for the whole course. Each 


| contributor of a scholarship is put into di- 
| rect communication with the student he pro- 


direction of the farm manager, who exhibits | 


much skill in keeping his large corps of la- 
borers busy and in order. There is a sup- 
ply of “hands” here which would delight 
the heart of a Northern farmer. For conven- 
ience in providing work, and to interfere 


vides for, and the correspondence thus es- 
tablished often becomes mutually interest- 
ing and profitable. 

A specimen of these letters by one of the 
Hampton boys may interest some of the 


| million readers of the Monthly. It is unal- 


as little as possible with recitations, the stu- | 


dents are divided into five squads, which 
are in rotation assigned one day in each 
week for farm labor. All the boys also work 
on every Saturday forenoon. Each student 
has, therefore, a day and a half every week 
of labor on the farm, for which he is allowed 
from seven to ten cents an hour, or from one 
dollar to a dollar and a half per week. If he 
wishes, as some do, he can work all of Satur- 
day, and add to his gains. 

Tuition and the use of public buildings 


tered from the orginal. 


“ Mrs, ——: 

“Dear Mapam,—You have asked me to send you 
some account of my life. 

“T was born a slave in 1853. Though quite young, 
I had some idea of the horrors of slavery. My mother, 
with the assistance of my father, hired her time, and 
paid for it by washing clothes. Her children being too 
young for service, were allowed to stay with her. It 
would be just to say that these advantages were ob- 
tained from a family through whose veins flowed 
Quaker blood—a race of people who always act with 
clemency. These privileges were seldom had. 

“T left my mother in 1860 to live with the man who 
owned me. Then I found the sting of slavery. Though 
I had seen but a few years, yet I had learned to value 
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the blessings of freedom, and to appreciate their worth. 
Often did I ask my mother to explain to me how it 
was that I should be considered property, but she did 
not give me any satisfaction, and told me not to talk 
that way; it was not safe. I might say my master did 
not treat me severe, when I view the condition of 
others and make a comparison; but when I view the 
injustice of being held as a slave, I must say I was 
dealt with in a manner discreditable to a civilized and 
intelligent people. I was not more than seven years 
of age and quite small, yet the work required of me 
was inconsistent for a boy of my size, and I was often 
severely whipped because I did not perform the work 
assigned to me that I was unable to do. For nearly 
two years I tasted the bitterness of slavery, hoping for 
the dawn of a brighter day when I would enjoy the 
rights of a freeman. I have been whipped, half fed, 
and overworked until death would have been welcome, 
yet my treatment was not without variation, and at 
times was executed with leniency. 

“During my slave life I had a desire to learn to read, 


but did not have any one to teach me; but unexpect- | 


edly, and against the prevailing sentiment of the South, 
the youngest servants owned by my master were on 
Sunday evenings taken into his sitting-room, and there 
we would spend the afternoon in trying to learn the 


alphabet, assisted at times by him. I had an eager de- 
sire to learn, and bought myself a large book contain- | 


ing painted letters and pictures. This book I obtained 
from my so-called master’s store, and in it I learned 
over half of my letters. I procured this book with a 
silver dime. 

“ Being familiar with the fact that war was fast a 
proaching, I was cheered by the hope I would be able 


| his own race. When I went home on Saturday I haq 
to walk fifteen miles, and get back Monday to open 
school at nine o’clock. I continued my school for 
four months. I think I gave satisfaction, because they 
| wanted me to teach again; but I took one nearer 
home, only five miles off. To this I walked every 
morning, teaching six hours. I taught two sessions 
here, and enjoyed it very much, though it required 
considerable patience. In this way I helped my father 
to build a house, and sent my sister to the Hampton 
Norma! School. 
“In the place I came from the colored people were 
| more intelligent than the white people, who are very 
degraded and wicked. The colored people act very 
silly in worshiping God, and seem to think if one don't 
halloo and shout at the top of their voice, you are not 
a Christian. I have visited the North, and seen its 
energetic and enterprising people encircled in prosper. 
ity and surrounded with wealth, with which they haye 
| been able to do so much to alleviate the ignorance of 
| the once poor and degraded slave. 
“‘T am now in the middle class of the Hampton Nor- 
| mal School, where I trust to make myself a good and 
useful man, and become great in that from which true 
greatness only is derived.” 
} 


| The charge for personal expenses—board, 
| washing, lights, etc.—is ten dollars a month, 

and as this would not be met by the regular 
| weekly labor, every student is liable to be 
| called upon at any time during the term, as 
‘the exigencies of the farm may require, for 


to read at no distant day. My aunt, who could read | any number of days not exceeding twelve. 
well enough to read newspapers whenever she could | 


get one, would inform us of the state of the country. | 
She could not obtain one often, our owners knowing | 
she could read. 

**Well do I remember when the news was echoed 
from one end of the town to the other—the Yankees 
are coming. They met a warm reception from the 
slaves. I had the privilege of seeing the first ones who 
came to our town in uniform. I often visited the sol- 
diers, who were very kind to me. My uncle with 
twelve others ran the blockade and boarded a man-of- 
war. This action created a great sensation, as they 
were the first who had left their masters. Soon after 


And they have the further opportunity to 
pay off all arrears by labor during the sum- 
‘mer vacation. About forty are expected to 
|remain this year. Usually not more than 
| half of the personal expenses is paid by la- 
| bor, the opportunity being left for the most 
| destitute. 

The farm is steadily improving in produc- 
| tiveness. It has thirty-six acres of corn, six- 
|teen acres of oats, and ten of clover, and a 


others began to leave, until at last few families had | Plantation of over two thousand fruit trees 


any one left to perform the work. My aunt, who left 
before we did, came back after her daughter, but in- 
stead of getting her she was tied and whipped, but | 
was taken down by some soldiers. Soon after this we | 
all left. My mother being dead, I lived with my grand- 
father. 

“Tn the early part of 1863 I went to a school taught 
by acolored man. The studies taught were limited to 
reading and spelling, It seemed to me I would never 
learn to put letters together; and when I was put into 
words of two letters, I was almost ready to give up 
studying. I studied hard, and persevered till I could 
spe!l words of two syllables, when the school was 
given to an old man who was a soldier, who had been 
a teacher in the North, and was fully qualified for the 
position. The days I spent under him as a scholar are 
among the brightest of my life. After he closed his 
school the American Missionary Association sent 
teachers South. They all took an interest in me, es- 
pecially one who would spend whole afternoons with 
me on my lessons. I made greater progress under her 
than under all the rest of my teachers, and loved her 
better. 





“ After having been sent to school all this time by 
my father, and attained an age in which I could be of 
some benefit to him, I thought it no more than right 
that I should do something. I began to teach school 
about fifteen miles from home. Here I found difficul- | 
ties that almost made me give up. I was placed among | 
an ignorant people who I were to teach, and make | 
some attempt, though small, to elevate; while I had 
the hatred of the white people, whom I had reason to 


dread, because not many miles from where I was , 
teaching a preceptor had been hung for instructing | 


—peach, pear, cherry, plum, and quince—in 
a thriving condition. Three acres of aspar- 
agus and a hundred and fifty Concord grape- 
vines have been set out in the past year. 
Temporary barns and a blacksmith’s shop 
have been built. The market-wagon runs 
daily with milk and vegetables, and the 


/meat wagon three times a week, to Hamp- 


ton and Old Point Comfort. Peaches, pota- 
toes, and cabbages are shipped to Baltimore 
and the North with very satisfactory re- 
turns, and the boarding department is prin- 
cipally supplied from the farm. Its report 
for the past year shows a gain of receipts 
over outlays more than sufficient to cover 
the salary of the manager. Student labor 
costs about one-fourth more than that of 
hired men, because work is sometimes giv- 


en to them at a disadvantage to enable 


them to earn their expenses. 

More attention than ever has been paid 
to stock this year, and at the Agricultural 
Fair of Virginia and North Carolina, held in 
Norfolk last October, the Hampton Institute 
took the first prizes for the best Ayrshire 
and Alderney bulls, the best heifer calf, and 
the best stallion over four years old. This 
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prize stallion, a powerfully built French — oaks. 

Canadian, with massive mane and sweep- 

ing tail, is the general’s favorite saddle- 

horse, and the admiration of the country 

people, black and white, who throng into | ~ are! | 

Hampton on market-days in their char- ; 
acteristic turnouts, a two-wheeled cart, 
drawn by a miserable little steer, guided 
by ropes tied to his horns, or a fancy 
matched team of a cow and a mule. 

A special understanding exists between 
Lion and John Solomon, his groom, who 
also has a claim to be included in the 
prize list of the farm. 

“This man and brother,” said the gen- 
eral, as we drove over the very rough 
road from Old Point on the frosty moon- 
light morning of my introduction to 
Hampton, “is my highest-priced hand. 
How much are you worth, Solomon ?” 

“ Well, Sah, dey use’ to say I’d fotch all 
o’ tree t’ousan’ dollar,” said John, with a| who was asked his age, replied, “I’s thirty 


LION AND JOHN SOLOMON. 


chuckle. year old, massa.” 
“ Yes, that’s what his old master held him “Nonsense; you're twice as old as that.” 
at; but I wouldn’t take that for him.” “Well, massa, look yere; I did live twenty 
“T shall run him off North the first chance | year on de Eastern Sho’, but I hope de Lord 
I get,” I boldly declared. | ain’t gwine to count dat against me!” 


“Oh, you needn’t bring any of your abo- “Why haven’t you been at school here, 


lition talk down here; it won’t go down,” | Solomon ?” I asked. 

replied the general, solemnly, to the great| ‘I'd ’a liked mighty well to go, madam ; 
delight of the appreciative man and broth- | but I hab a wife a-dependin’ on me, you see.” 
er. John Solomon does not boast much of | How much Mrs. Solomon feels her depend- 
his extraction from the Eastern Shore of | ence is questionable. In a conjugal quarrel, 
Virginia, which is regarded as a sort of Naz- | during which John had to go to Norfolk for 
areth in the Old Dominion. One old darky, | the general, she revenged herself while he was 
absent by taking 
down the chimney 
against which their 
little cabin leaned. 
Not one brick did 
she leave upon an- 
other, sacrificing her 
dinner-pot to her 
boiling indignation. 
On his return the 
wise Solomon meek- 
ly rebuilt it. 

Next to the farm 
the most prominent 
industry of Hamp- 
ton is the printing- 
office, opened in No- 
vember, 1871. The 
report of this office 
after the first eight 
months of its opera- 
tion showed that it 
had more than 
paid expenses, be- 
sides giving the stu- 
dents employed in 
it the opportunity 
of learning a useful 
trade. One of them 
has acquired suffi- 
THE PRINTING-OFFICE. cient knowledge of 
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‘ ay  —— = just presented to the school, 
r Te et ih eR i) im the interests of Southern 
i | education. 





Besides these industries of 
Hampton, there is the carpen- 

| ter’s shop, which gives con- 
| stant employment to four good 
| | student workmen, and the 
Pe A 6 | shoe shop, in which three of 
ee ? them do all the repairing for 
f “Za. a | the school. There is also a 

i Db. tal =| mason and a tinsmith among 

them, who have occasional 























PN an OE ww") work at their trades. 
, pe = ~ . ° ° 
ti -- Ss : The industrial room for the 
> ~~ . 
i Ne 1 girls shows as good a record 
i x as any of the departments. 


| The report of its fourth ses- 

Nahe wi| sion, of 1871-72, gives a bal- 
% ance to the credit of the in- 

stitution of $126. The de- 
partment has been conducted 
on the proceeds of sales, with 
| the exception of sixty-five 

Yi \ A Zi | “\lars, donations.  Thirty- 
elk? tkseeeiehs toou. one young women had been 
employed, of whom twenty- 
taught the use of one or more 
of the four different sewing-machines in use. 
Besides the manufactures for sale in mar- 





the business to pay his way in school by! six had been 
his work in the office out of school-hours. 
The students are employed in both type- 
setting and press-work, and with the excep- | ket, six hundred and forty-three articles, 
tion of one boy and, for a short time during | which the students could obtain in no other 
the sickness of the foreman and extra press | way, have been made and issued to them at 
of work, one man, no outside help has been | low prices on long credit. The girls also 
employed. | find employment in the kitchen and laun- 
The first number of the Southern Workman, | dry, doing all their own washing and that 
an illustrated monthly paper, edited by offi- | of the boys. 
cers of the school, and devoted to the indus-| All the students are required to keep their 
trial classes of the South, was issued Janu- | own accounts with the school, and present 
ary 1,1872. It began its second year with | them regularly to be compared with the 
a monthly circulation of fifteen hundred, | treasurer’s. The various reports will be 
and a paid-up subscription list of over elev- | largely increased, of course, in the present 
en hundred. Over three-quarters of its issue | year, as the school has nearly doubled since 
goes to the freedmen. Avoiding politics, it | the close of the last term. The managers 
gives them intelligence concerning their own | of all the departments testify to the uniform 
race and the outside world, interesting cor- | faithfulness and progress of the students, 
respondence from teachers, and practical ar-| proving that the manual-labor system is a 
ticles upon science, agriculture, housekeep- | success not only financially, but in its ulti- 
ing, and education. It is well printed on | mate object—the elevation of the people. 
good paper, and is supplied with first-class| Coming now to their Academic Hall, we 
Retinbtions by Northern friends, among | find the two hundred and thirteen young 
whom are the publishers of the Nursery, | | men and women gathered in a large and 
the Christian Weekly, Every Saturday, and | handsome assembly-room, well lighted, and 
Harper's Magazine. | furnished as comfortably with desks and 
As mueh as this has been accomplished | blackboards as any Northern school-room. 
with only two very small and inferior hand-| The ceiling is beautifully inlaid with a mo- 
presses, upon which the printing could be | saic of the Southern yellow pine, stained and 
done only by a slow process, and at a great | in its natural color, and the walls are wain- 
disadvantage, seriously limiting the profits | scoted with the same. Opposite this, and 
and the possibilities of the printing-office, | finished in the same way, is the library and 
which might well be a source of actual rev- | reading-room, the great windows around two 
enue to the school, as there is no other nearer | sides of it commanding magnificent views of 
than Norfolk. This result seems now to be | Hampton Roads and the distant blue Chesa- 
assured by the munificent gift from Messrs. | peake. Its walls are hung with chromos 
Hoe and Co. of one of their best cylinder | and engravings, and several of Rogers’s 
presses, valued at $2250, which they have | groups add to its attractiveness. The table 
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is covered with ‘the very best ntahadieas 
literature of the day, sent in exchange to | 
the Southern Workman, or contributed by the 
generosity of Northern and Southern pub- 
lishers. The students have free access to | 
this room out of School-hours. The library | 
is small, but is about to be increased some- 
what by a generous donation. The choice | 
of books drawn from it shows a special pref- 
erence for history and biography. | 

The recitation-rooms are no less ample and | 
comfortable in their arrangements. 

Our Southern friends drop i in occasionally, | 
look curiously round upon these appoint- 
ments, and take a wholesome object-lesson 
upon the respect due the negro. 

The practical common-sense spirit of the 
institution is carried into its academic de- 
partment. The young men and women who 
enter its Junior class with little preparation 
beyond the ability to read and write, and 
the severe lessons of remembered slavery, 
must go out in three years to supply, as best 
they may, the demand of their people for 
teachers and civilizers. The course of train- 
ing must be as short as is consistent with 
the attainment of its end, for the need is 
pressing. With a membership that has in- 
creased in five years from twenty to two 
hundred, an aggregate of fifty graduates do- 
ing duty as teachers, at.d sending out a large 
class of under-graduates every summer to 
teach during vacation, the Hampton Insti- 
tute has not been able to supply one-quarter 
of the demand made by Virginia school-offi- 
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cers alone. The Superintendent of Schools 
in North Carolina has 
also urgently applied 
for teachers for that 
State, writing that 
this school is the only 
available one of its 
class for the freedmen 
in North Carolina. 

It is evident that, to 
secure substantial re- 
sults in this limited 
time, the most prac- 
tical course of study 
is essential. No at- 
tempt is made, there- 
fore, to give instruc- 
tion in any language 
but English, which is 
itself sufficiently for- 
eign to these untu- 
tored tongues to oc- 
cupy three years of 
the student’s atten- 


tion to advantage. 
Reading, spelling, 
writing, grammar, 


and composition are 
carried through the 
entire course. It in- 
cludes the other or- 
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dinary Seenchen of an English education, 
with special attention to the principles of 
natural science. Instruction is also given 
in book-keeping, drawing, and music. The 


| Senior class studies geometry, mechanics, 


physiology, English history and literature, 


}and the outlines of universal history, the 


science of civil government, and moral sci- 
It is drilled, besides, in the practice 
of teaching. 

Within these limits there is room to lay 
| the solid foundations of education, and lift 
| the superstructure high enough to give the 


| student an outlook upon the regions beyond, 


that will guard him from the self-complacen- 
cy that so commonly endangers the newly 
rich. 

The average capacity of the colored stu- 
dents is, to say the least, fully equal to that 
of the white pupils in Northern common 
schools, and often seems to exceed it when 
the immense difference in their starting- 
points is considered. Their almost entire 
want of any capital of general information 
is a disadvantage difficult to estimate. They 
have, indeed, picked up broken bits of know]- 
edge behind their masters’ chairs, and one is 
constantly surprised both by what they know 
and what they do not know. For example, 
after hearing a bright boy in your reading- 
class express the opinion that the first Na- 
poleon was an Indian chief, and Shakspeare 
a Russian general, it is somewhat startling 
to find him intimate with the oracle of Del- 
phi, and able to tell what is meant by a Fa- 
bian policy. I found it difficult to explain 
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or remove a general impression that the | to state their intended pursuits in life wrote, 
British fought us in the Revolution to abol- | 


ish slavery. 
suspicion, because he was a slave-holder; and 
in strong confirmation of their distrust I was 
repeatedly assured that all his statues repre- 
sent him stretching his hand southward, and 
saying, in the inscription beneath, “Send 
all the negroes south.” I did what I could 
for the Father of his Country, but never at- 
tempted the ungracious and futile task of 
shaking the faith, inspired by gratitude, in 
the saintly virtues of General Butler. 

An hour of every Friday afternoon is de- 
voted to giving general instruction by short 
lectures upon interesting topics of science, 


history, or travel, and a résumé of the prin-.- 


cipal events of the week. A daily bulletin 


Washington is regarded with | 





of news is also made up from the New York | 


papers, and always studied with eagerness, 
as is any thing relating to the country they 
have so lately learned to think of as their 


“T wish to be a statesman, for the good of my 
country.” I doubt whether all their hearts 
are not even thrilling secretly to that intox- 
icating whisper which has lost its inspira- 
tion for Northern school-boys, “ What if I 
should yet be the President of the United 
States!” However we may smile at this 
idea, the places of political power are al- 
ready so far within their reach as to make 
their education a grave necessity to the 
country. 

As a people the negroes are fond of social 
organization and combination, and without 
the most general enlightenment this pecul- 
iarity will place them and the whole South 
at the mercy of unprincipled leaders. Not 
to tell too many tales out of school, I can 
find no more amusing illustration of this 
fondness, and, at the same time, of their cu- 


| rious ignorance of English, and delight in 


own. The science of civil government, and 


the histery and Constitution of the United | 


States, have special fascination for these new 
citizens. 


| 
| 


its largest words, than in the books of the 
Freedman’s Bank of Norfolk. Two hundred 
societies of freedmen have deposited money 


| there, some of them having excellent objects 
One of a number who were asked | 


of mutual benefit. But perhaps the very 
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“intelligent reader” will find the names suf- 
ficiently descriptive, and I will give a few. 
Among the two hundred are the Wandering 
Pilgrims, Noble Sons of Israel, Rising Stars 
of Jerusalem, Enterprising Daughters of Gal- 
ilee, Sons of Simeon, Benevolent Daughters 
of Noah, Evening-Star Tabernacles, Corinth- 
ian Traveling Sons and Daughters of Colenia! 
Laboring Sons of Stars, Union Doves (these 
“doves” being old men of sixty brief sum- 
mers), Loving Sons of Levi, Rising Daugh- 
ters of Italian, Humble Sons of God, Love 
Lodge of Good Samaritans, Independent 


Sons and Daughters of St. Paul, Sons and | 


Daughters of the Silver Keys, Seven Wise 
Men of Portsmouth, Female Israelites of 
Portsmouth, Wrestling Sons and Daughters 
of Jacob. 

One of the most striking signs of the stu- 
dent’s progress is the rapid moderation of 
such extravagances as these, which they re- 
gard as the clinging rags of slavery, and put 
off as soon as possible. The pupils in North- 
ern seminaries might often take a lesson from 
the pains with which these colored students 
correct their own rough speech, and put into 
immediate use the lessons of the class-room. 

This spirit makes the question of school 
discipline a simple one. The dread of ex- 
pulsion or suspension from the advantages 
they appreciate so highly is all that has 
been found necessary to preserve order, and 
such extreme penalties are seldom required. 
The great excess of the number of appli- 


cants for admission beyond the room to re- | 


ceive them makes it easy as it is important 
to select the best material for the very prac- 
tical purposes of the school. The colored 
students are generally gentle-natured, and 
easily led by a teacher possessing patience 
and sympathy and 
some knowledge of 
human nature. 

The experiment of 
teaching both sexes 
together has proved 
as eminently success- 
ful here as in many 
white schools and 
colleges. Woman 
suffered most from 
slavery, and every 
thing that can raise 
her in her own and 
others’ respect is of 
the utmost impor- 
tance in the moral 
elevation of the race. 
The girls and boys 
are together in the 
school - room and 
classes, and have oc- 
casional opportuni- 
ties of social inter- 
course at the public 
meetings of the de- 








bating clubs and temperance societies and 
| ball matches, or in the teachers’ parlor, or the 
| attractive house of the school’s genial friend 
;and treasurer, General Marshall, where a 
few at a time are often invited to spend a 
pleasant evening. On great holiday occa- 
sions they are sometimes indulged in what 
they call a “ play”—a sort of general frolic, 
something between a children’s round game 
and a contra-dance, which is entered into 
with great zest by the younger part of the 
company, though the seniors are apt to look 
upon it as somewhat too rude and childish. 

An officer of the United States army, who 
had been familiar with the South both be- 
fore and after the war, remarked to me re- 
cently, “ The negroes have lost their light- 
heartedness. They don’t sing over their 
| work as they used to in the old times.” 
Accustomed to hear Hampton’s walls ring 
morning and evening with their rich sweet 
melodies, I was disposed to quarrel with an 
assertion so contrary to my first impressions. 
But closer observation shows me this de- 
gree of truth in it. Those upon whom the 
new responsibilities of self-support and citi- 
zenship have pressed so suddenly are natu- 
rally too much engrossed by them for sing- 
ing. It is the difference between the crew 
chanting at the ropes and the captain si- 
lently walking the quarter-deck. Is it less 
happy to think over one’s own work than 
to sing over a task-master’s? There is, fur- 
thermore, a somewhat natural though de- 
plorable desire in many of the freedmen to 
forget as fast as possible this old-time mu- 
sic. Looking at it in the half-light of their 
transition state, they see only a badge of 
slavery, failing to perceive that they will 
;one day cherish every fragment that re- 
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mains, as we now cherish the hymns of the 
Church of the Catacombs. 

The younger ones, whose memory of slav- 
ery is briefer and their hope for the future 
higher, sing at their work and after it. In- 
deed, the negro can not help singing. Mu- 
sic is this people’s natural and best expres- 
sion. I believe that with as facile a lan- 
guage they would be as true improvvisatori 
as the Italians. Their musical sense is won- 
derful. I was struck with this in visiting 
the Butler School. Part of the entertain- 
ment offered the visitors was, of course, to 
hear the children sing. They were more 
than ready, and at the first signal the whole 
dusky band started off upon one of their 
wildest shouts, every one in a key of his 
own choosing, in an indescribable discord 
and din. In a Northern primary school 
one’s ear would have been tortured to the 
end; but here, before the close of the first 
verse, every one had felt for the right key 
and found it, and all the little voices were 
blending in a rich harmony of the parts 
within their range. 

The air of Hampton is seldom unstirred 
by song. I know no pleasanter recreation 
after a day’s work in the school-room or ed- 
itorial office than to drift out into the pur- 
ple sunset of Hampton Roads and listen idly 
to the wild strains that come floating over 
the water, the rude song from the pictur- 
esque little oyster boats gliding by, and the 
richer harmonies from the shore where the 
boys are strolling from their evening meal. 


“ Did you hear my Jesus when he called you— 
Did you hear my Jesus when he called you— 
Did you hear my Jesus when he called you 

For to put on your long white robe ? 

‘“* When de moon puts on a purple robe, 

De sun refuse to shine, 
And every star shall disappear, 
Jesus he will be mine! 
My little children, 
Jesus he will be mine! 


“Yonder comes my sister! 
Oh, how do you know it’s her? 
I know her by her long white robe, 
And her ha’r all tinkling with gold, 
My little children, 
And her ha'r all tinkling with gold.” 


There is a pathos in these songs, which 
is suggested even by reading their simple 
rhythmical refrains; but their effect, as 
they come wailing through the twilight on 
the rich voices they were made for, is some- 
thing that can not be described. 


“T’m gwine to climb up Jacob's ladder, 
I’m gwine to climb up Jacob’s ladder, 
I'm gwine to climb up Jacob's ladder ; 
Den my little soul’s gwine to shine, shine, 
Oh, den my little soul’s gwine to shine, Lord!” 


I can not close a description of the Hamp- 
ton school for freedmen without speaking 
of the marvelous eagerness for instruction 
shown by these children of bondage and ig- 
norance. It can hardly be overstated. It 





is a constant surprise to the teacher, and 
makes the fascination of his work. How 
many white boys could be found in this 
generation, I wonder, who would, in spite 
of lameness, walk sixteen miles daily in al] 
weathers, and over a rough Virginia road, 
for their schooling? How many sisters could 
bear them company? How many would vol- 
untarily rise before daylight all the cold 
winter mornings, to gain an hour for unre- 
quired study ? There are Hampton students 
who make these sacrifices, and greater ones, 
for the privilege of an education. 

On the shore, by the school-house, stand 
five hospital tents, in which thirty at a time 
have been encamped since last fall, when the 
school opened with double its former num- 
ber. Rather than be turned away from its 
crowded doors, all the young men have 
cheerfully taken their turn in the hardships 
of camp-life through the severest winter 
Virginia has known since the war. The 
rejoicings over the warm blankets which 
reached them on Christmas-day, the gift of 
generous friends in the North, and over the 
tiny stoves, which were delayed by northern 
storms till the worst need of them was past, 
showed what their hardships had been; but 
I never heard a complaint made, though 
asking one of the boys one morning how he 
had passed the very stormy night before, 
his answer was, “ Oh, first-rate, ma’am, only 
my head ached some from the snow-drift 
that blew in on it.” It is expected that 
when the next term opens, three times as 
many tents will be required, and as cheer- 
fully filled. 

If the beautiful school-house is a monu- 
ment to Northern philanthropy, this little 
camp in its shadow is surely as noble a wit- 
ness to the true American spirit of these 
brave boys. 

The girls are exhibiting an equal patience 
and courage in their dark and overcrowded 
barracks, where the wind and rain are al- 
most as much at home as in the tents. Many 
more than ever before are asking for admis- 
sion to the next class, and must be turned 
away if no more provision can be made for 
them. For their necessities especially it has 
been decided to erect at once one more brick 
building, to furnish dormitories for them, 
and the larger dining-hall, chapel, and other 
rooms imperatively demanded by the gener- 
al wants of the school. 

The same manful energy and promptness 
of action which have made the institution 
the power it is to-day have been brought to 
bear upon this exigency. The plans are all 
ready; the bricks are lying at the brick- 
kiln of the farm, and the ground is broken 
for the foundations. The new building will 
rise just behind the girls’ present dormitory, 
taking into the design the two brick houses 
at the end, which will be altered for the ac- 





commodation of the larger corps of teachers 
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that will be needed. The old barracks must 
necessarily be left standing till the new 
quarters are completed, but they are expect- 
ed to disappear before the beginning of an- 
other year. 

The $75,000 which this building will cost 
must come in great part, of course, from the 
North. All the outlays of the institution 
have hitherto been met from appropria- 
tions by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, the Freedmen’s Bureau, the Peabody 
Fund, and by private donations. Of all 
these dependencies almost the only one left 
is the last; but it is amply sufficient, for the 
enterprise stands now upon its own merits, 
and the great results it has already accom- 
plished are a guarantee of its permanency. 
America is not making the mistake that 
England did of leaving her work half done 
—freeing her slaves to let them slip into 
the worse bondage of ignorance and vice. 

The spirit of self-help in which the school 
was founded is carried into this plan for its 
future. The young men will be employed 
as far as possible upon the actual work of 
construction, and much of the necessary 
funds will be won directly or indirectly by 
the personal efforts of the students. 

The idea of utilizing their wonderful mu- 
sical talent for the good of their people has 
been for years a favorite one with their en- 
thusiastic superintendent, and the necessi- 
ties of the hour have at last brought it into 
execution. In March the chorus of “ Hamp- 
ton Students” entered the field to give con- 
certs for the benefit of the new enterprise. 
Its reception has proved that the successful 
campaign of the Jubilee Singers, who had 
just preceded it on a similar errand, had 
but excited a public taste for the plaintive 
music of the past, and roused an interest 
in its singers. The peculiar strength of the 
Hampton chorus is the faithful rendering 
of these original slave songs. Their leader, 
Mr. Thomas P. Fenner, of Providence, has 
been remarkably fortunate, while cultiva- 
ting their voices to a degree capable of ex- 
ecuting difficult German songs with a pre- 
cision of harmony and expression that is 
delicious, in that he has succeeded in pre- 
serving to them in these old-time melodies 
that pathos and wail which those who have 
listened to the singing on the old planta- 
tions recognize as “ the real thing.” 

These Hampton Students are all expect- 
ing to return to Hampton to finish the edu- 
cation that has been interrupted willingly 
for the good of their people. They have 
brought their school-books with them to 
improve what chances for study they may 
get, and they are anxious to go back to the 
school-room, if need be to the tents, but let 
us hope not to the barracks. 

At a private reception given to them at 
the White House after their first concert in 
Washington, President Grant said to them: 
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“Tt is a privilege for me to hear you sing, 
and I am grateful for this visit. The object 
you have in view is excellent—not only 
good for your people, but for all the people, 
for the nation at large. The education you 
aim at will fit you for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizens, for all the work of 
life. I wish you abundant success among 
the people wherever you go, and success to 
those you represent in reaching a high de- 
gree of knowledge and usefulness.” 

I think that no one can listen to this 
touching music and look on these dark faces, 
remembering the tragic story of their past 
and the brave struggle they are making for 
their future, without echoing the President’s 
God-speed, and recognizing a prophecy as 
well as an aspiration in their simple refrain: 

“I’m gwine to climb up higher and higher, 

I'm gwine to climb up higher and higher, 

I’m gwine to climb up higher and higher; 

Den my little soul’s gwine to shine, shine, 

Oh, den my little soul's gwine to shine, Lord!” 


Since the foregoing description was writ- 
ten the corner-stone of the new hall has 





been laid, with interesting ceremonies, in 
the presence of many visitors whose names 
are known throughout the North and South 
| and England, drawn to Hampton by the in- 
| terest of this occasion and of the Commence- 
| ment exercises of the school, and by their 
| desire to inspect the successful operation of 
the manual-labor system in Southern educa- 
|tion. The prize oration of the day was de- 
livered by the student whose biography has 
| been given in this article, and who, as his 
| letter shows, ten years ago did not know 
| how to put letters together. 
In announcing the design of the new hall 
| General Armstrong said, “ As security for its 
| completion we have our faith in our own 
| earnest efforts, in the people of this country, 
| and in our God.” 





MEMNON. 


I wanper through a desert vast and wide, 

And turn with longing gaze to either side ; 

I fain would stop and rest my weary feet: 

Hot, burning sands alone my vision meet. 

The heavens above me are as burning glass, 
The simooms scorch and blind me as they pass; 
Through all this trackless waste there is no life; 
By God forgotten, let me cease the strife! 


The weary day again glides into night; 

The darkness slowly melts, and it is light. 

With morning’s golden beam a distant sound 
The sleeper’s dull ear reaches, on the ground. 
Arouse thee, faint heart! List! ‘tis Memnon’s call! 
Throw off the gloom that shrouds thee like a pall! 
The fresh oasis green thou soon shalt see; 

High palms are waving, fountains flow for thee! 





No wilderness so vast but in it glows. 

The life of God: His Love, which ever flows; 
It bids the desert blossom like the rose, 

And brings to weary hearts its sweet repose. 
As Memnon guideth to a goal at last, 

Where pain remembered is a dream that’s past, 
The soul once dead through love is newly born, 
And wakes from darkness into brighter morn. 
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- nree | with me when he brought me home. It wag 
“DAT TADDEUS. the lovely scarlet cardinal-flowers I wanted ; 
é“ H dear! what shall Ido? I just wish | any way, I held on to them tight, and you 

Hetty was here, or even Dick, though | can’t say they don’t look pretty in the old 
he is such a torment!” | brown pitcher with the smoke-plant. They 


Poor little Ellie! A whole week at Grand- 


ma Peyton’s had exhausted the endless stock | 


of fun and adventure she was so sure of find- 
ing in Kadesh. But there was good reason 
for that now, because the child was there 
alone—quite another thing from summer va- | 
cation, with Hetty and Dick and Ruth and | 
John, to say nothing of Robie and the baby. | 

Dear Uncle Will was off on a long voyage. | 
Grandpa Peyton was quite blind now, and | 
so old he wanted to sleep all the time, and | 
mustn’t be disturbed. Grandma was very | 
handsome and stately, to be sure, with her 


are just like streaks of fire.” 

| “ Wa’al, ye’re right enough both ways. If 
ye’d follered yer shoes clean through to 

| Chany, ye’d both ’a been dirty enough by 

| the time ye got there, and them there cardi- 

| nals air kind o’ fiery, and pooty too.” 

“Oh, Mehitable, can’t you tell me some- 
thing I can do? I am so tired of being 
alone. Grandma says I mustn’t go out of 
the garden to-day ; indeed, I can’t go any 
where till mamma sends me some new shoes, 
Can’t I hunt for eggs ?” 

“Hunt for eggs! I du declare, Elizabeth 


showy caps and snowier curls, her thick | Adams! Didn’t Miss Peyton say she wouldn't 
black silks and her lace ruffles; but, some-| hev ye climbin’ the wood-pile and pokin’ 
how, she cared more for her foreign corre- reound the barn chamber no more? Didn't 
spondence and the Blue-stocking Club than | ye hev enough yesterday, I’d like ter know, 
for little girls. She didn’t understand them | tumblin’ off the top with yer clean dress, and 
atall. Ellie’s mamma wasn’t her own child; yer new apron full of eggs, ter say nothin’ of 
and Madam Peyton had never known how | breakin’ up old Grizzel-top’s nest. Would 
sweet a thing it is to pet and enddle and |’a hatched out next week; fifteen as likely 
love a little tumbled-frocked, tangled-curled | chickens as we should ’a had for Thanks- 
girlie of her own; if she had, she would | givin’. And the muss ye made of yer white 
have understood the wistful, longing lock | dress and silk apron! No, ye don’t hunt no 


with which poor homesick little Ellie greet- 
ed her with her good-morning and good-even- 
ning kiss. 

It was all so cold and cheerless and prop- 


er, when Ellie wanted so much to throw her | 


arms round her grandmother's neck and hug 


and be hugged, squeeze and be squeezed, as | 


Hetty and the boys were doing at home with 
papa and mamma and dear old Dinah! 

There was Mehitable Jane Johnson, who 
reigned in the kitchen, to be sure; but she 
was tall and angular and fierce, with her 
seanty gray locks twisted into a tight little 
button on the top of her head. Ignorant 
and forlorn to the last degree would have 
been the child who should look to her for 
endearment! If cleanliness is next to god- 
liness, Mehitable was a long way on the 
heavenly road. She was always “ jest washed 
up,” and the fresh flavor of soap that at- 
tached itself to her premises as well as to 
her person would have been a trusty land- 
mark if Egyptian darkness had prevailed 
throughout the land. 

“ Lud sakes alive, child! what air ye mop- 
in’ for neow, 'dliketerknow? Here, don’t 
ye go trackin’ my floor agin; I’ve jest got 
washed up from yer medder muck and the 
flower mess ye brought in. What possessed 
ye, I'd like ter know, down that there 
swamp? Ye might’a gone clean through 
ter the bottom, if Tim hadn’t heern ye yell, 
and hauled ye aeout. Any way, yer shoes 
air half-way ter Chany by this time !” 

“T guess, Mehitable, I shouldn’t have got 
clean through, any way, judging by the 
amount of mud Tim put down on the floor 


eggs to-day!” 

“ Please let me churn, then? I won’t up- 
set the churn again. I was making believe 
it was a ship on fire and we had to work the 
pumps, and I turned too hard and too fast. 
You now I was real sorry when the thing 
tipped over, and the cream spilled out on the 
cellar floor.” 

“¢ Real sorry’ don’t pick up spilled cream 
nor spiled butter. I guess I’ve hed enough 
of yer churnin’. Tell ye what ye may do, 
| though: Tim’s pickin’ the pease, and if ye’ll 
| shell ’em clean, and not put the pease in the 
| pod basket, I guess I'll give ye a book to 
| read as ’ll keep ye quiet one while.” 

“A book! a book! Oh, Mehitable, I 
haven’t read a book since I came here! 
Mamma wouldn’t put any in my trunk, be- 
cause Dr. Felton said ‘ my eyes were too big, 
and I was too white and wise.’ I don’t know 
what he meant, but papa said I was ‘to go to 
grass’ for a while, and grandnta was to lock 
up the book-case. Do you think I may read 
it?” 

“ Of course, child: d’ye think I’d give ye 
any thing would hurt ye? It’s my book; 
| had it ever since I wasa gal no bigger’n you. 
| That and my Westminster, and the Bible, of 
course, are all my libr’y. Ye can sit deown 
on the front-door step—that’s gone to grass, 
anyhow. I told Tim this mornin’ he jest 
better fetch his scythe reound ’fore Sunday, 
or he’d ketch it, sure.” 

Pea shelling was good fun, any way, with- 
out the prospective bribe of a book; but, to 
|deserve the treasure, Ellie devoted all her 
thoughts to the pease and the just distribu- 
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tion of pease to the pan, pods to the bas- 
ket, with a scattering assortment of each on 
the floor, to be sure; but they were clean 
dirt, however, even in Mehitable’s eyes, 
who grunted satisfactorily, and proceeded 
to keep her part of the agreement. 

Oh, happy hour of perfect, unalloyed de- 
light, possible only to childhood! Ellie was 
a passionate book-devourer ; mere print had 
a fascination for her. It wasa family legend, 
better founded than some received traditions, 
that, debarred from school-books and story- 
books at one time, for some good reason, 
which, however, did not prevent her from 
wearing a generally disconsolate and woe- 
begone aspect, Ellie had been discovered one 
day after a prolonged search, flat on the floor 
in the attic, poring over a musty ship’s cal- 
endar, her face radiant with delight. 

For a whole week she had not opened a 
book! Think of having Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
in four pudgy brown volumes much the 
worse for wear, placed in her hands, with- 
out any sting of conscience, either, about 
the reading, because when Grandma Peyton 
went to Woodstock she had told Ellie to 
mind Mehitable. 

No more weary homesickness; no more 
moping ; no more vain asking, ‘What shall 
Ido?” no more scrapes. Mehitable blessed 
her lucky thought that had so easily rid her 
of trouble and eare. And Ellie! Will there 
ever come any more hours like those to the 
little girl, seated on the broad, low step be- 
fore the porch of the great old fashioned 
house ? 

The summer air, fragrant with roses and 
honeysuckle, that with the ivy and wood- 
bine contested the glory of covering the gray 
stone wall, and musical with the whir of 
the grasshoppers and the hum of the bees; 
the sweet, warm stillness of a day in June; 
ten years old, and the first romance! Well 
for the little girl it was good, pure Jane 
Porter’s book, and not some that came be- 
fore and after. 

Reluctantly she left her treasure for din- 
ner and supper, more reluctantly still for 
bed-time, only consoled by taking the pre- 
cious volumes to bed, to wake at daylight 
and weep again over the sorrows and mis- 
fortunes of Thaddeus, the Noble, the Glori- 
ous, the Injured! 

How she adored Miss Beaufort and Lady 
Tinemouth! how she hated Diana and Miss 
Euphemia! how her heart throbbed at the 
thought of the good King Stanislaus! with 
what vengeance she recalled the Prussians 
and the cruel Cossacks! The Battle of 
Prague! A new glory attached itself to the 
very name. She would ask mamma to let 
her learn it when she went home. She 
wouldn’t grumble once about the tedious 
practice hour. 

It was the second morning that Ellie had 


state when nothing would have surprised 
her—a message from the king, or a summons 
from Thaddeus himself in prison. 

A shadow deeper than the flickering shade 
from the elm-tree fell athwart her book. She 
raised her head, and looked out of her great 
dreamy gray eyes at a strange figure that 
stood, gaunt and silent, in the garden path. 
A slouched hat that would have disgraced 
a scarecrow of average sensibility half con- 
cealed a huge green patch over one eye, and 
did not at all conceal a very red nose, long 
black hair and beard, both ragged and un- 
kempt; a coat of many colors, that might 
have been Joseph’s, and defied the elements 
ever since, hung with dangling sleeves from 
one shoulder, disclosing an exceedingly dirty 
shirt, closed at the throat with a wisp of 
yellow handkerchief; a red velveteen vest, 
guiltless of buttons; and pantaloons that 
might have formed part of that famous Irish 
gentleman’s wardrobe, 


“Whose vintilation garments through 
The wind most beautifully blew.” 


A crooked stick over his shoulder, sustain- 
ing asmall dirty bundle, bare feet that look- 
ed as though their owner had come through 
the “medder muck,” and a regular Irish- 
man’s dhudeen in his mouth, completed the 
picture. 

The new-comer looked at Ellie, and Ellie 
looked at him. 

“Git me someting to eat—me hungry.” 
Ellie silently handed him her bowl of 
bread-and-milk which she had brought out 
for her lunch, and which stood forgotten 
and untouched by her side. The man de- 
voured the contents eagerly. When he had 
drained the last drop he said, fiercely, 

“More! meat!” 

There was an air of authority that Ellie 
never thought of questioning. She laid her 
precious book down on the stone, and went 
into the kitchen to find Mehitable. She was 
not there. It was the custom of the house 
to give food to all who asked, and Ellie took 
from the pantry a huge slice of beef and 
some bread and cheese. When she return- 
ed with her burden the man was turning 
over the leaves of Thaddeus with an ap- 
proving smile. 

He accepted graciously the bread and 
cheese and meat, devouring them and the 
book simultaneously, stopping occasionally 
to cross-question Ellie about the book and 
her admiration for the hero. Her enthusi- 
asm knew no bounds when the dirty for- 
eigner—who immediately became glorified 
in her eyes—assured her he, too, was from 
| Warsaw, and knew the King of Poland well. 
“Yes, he had fought in the battle of Prague 
—shared his tent with General Butzou!” 

Her face kindled with enthusiasm, her 
eyes grew moist with sympathy, as her 





passed in this unreal world. She was in a| vivid imagination painted the scenes he 
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must have witnessed. His invention be- | ‘So driven, O Poland! from thy ravaged plains, 






came more daring, his eloquence irresisti- | 5° mourning o’er thy sad but loved remains, 
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: . | From friends, from grandeur, and from glory 
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audacity when he added: “You veeps! It 
isforme. Behold me! J am dat Taddeus !” 

O blind, unquestioning faith of childhood, 
that could discern the beloved hero in this 
strange, repulsive guise! 

Her only thought was of sorrow that she 
should not have recognized him sooner; that 
she had not bid him enter; that she had not 
served him on bended knees with a silver 
salver. Would he forgive her, and know 
how she adored him ? 

“My lord Thaddeus Constantine, Count 
Sobieski, how can I serve you?” Certainly 
that was the proper way to address him. 

“Some monish, quick! I must go.” Ellie 
had a gold pocket-piece and two dollars in 
her purse that mamma had given her for 
spending-money. It was her own. Oh, how 
lovely to be able to give it to Thaddeus! 
Thaddeus suffering and in distress! She no 
longer envied Miss Beaufort, who probably 
had been unable to succor him in prison, 
since he—Thaddeus himself—was here and 
in need, and she could relieve him. 

She flew to her room, to her trunk, and 
with throbbing heart brought her all and 
laid it in her Thaddeus’s hand. It was a 
very dirty hand; and she didn’tglike the kiss 
with which he thanked her, for it smelled 
of rum and onions; but she was happy— 
sorry only that Thaddeus was in such a 
hurry, and could not stop to tell her any 
more about Poland and Marsovia and the 
Palatine. 

The book lay neglected on her lap, as she 
sat with folded hands dreamily wishing that 
Thaddeus hadn’t sold his glittering uniform 
and sword and his sable pelisse, though it 
would have been uncomfortable in summer. 
At last she fell asleep, and there Mehitable 
found her, when, after repeated calls, she 
failed to come to dinner. At the abrupt 
but not unkind touch on her shoulder the 
child started up, exclaiming, eagerly, “I 
have seen him! oh, I have seen him!” 

“Seen who, child ?” 

“Thaddeus! Thaddeus himself! And he 
was poor and hungry, and I gave him my 
lunch and my gold piece !” 

“Is the child crazy? Where’s the big 
silver spoon that was in the bowl? Thad- 
deus, indeed! A tramp! a vagabond! a 
thief!” 

Poor Ellie! Her dream was shattered 
rudely enough. 

Mehitable got it all out of her by degrees 
through cross-questioning, but she felt guilty 
herself for having given the child the book, 
and more still for leaving her alone so long. 
She soothed the heart-broken little girl as 
well as she could, and honestly took all the 
blame herself when she told the story to 
Madam Peyton on her return that evening. 

Tim scoured the country for many a day, 
but nothing more was ever heard of “ dat 
Taddeus.” 
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WHO WAS RIGHT? 

= DO not believe it,” I said, laughingly. 

The person to whom I ventured to 
make this unequivocal, and possibly dis- 
courteous, remark was my cousin, Grace 
Stanley, a young lady about my own age, 
and my most especial friend and crony. We 
had gone into the country together in the 
summer to pass a week or two at our uncle’s, 
who still retained the old family homestead ; 
and as it had been the birth-place and early 
home of my mother and aunt, Gracie and I 
were naturally charged with many kind mes- 
sages and remembrances to the old people 
of their native place, and, among others, to 
an old lady who, as dress-maker, had worked 
for them both in their girlish years. 

The person in question, Miss Lorinda Ma- 
son, lived at some distance from my uncle’s, 
but one day of surpassingly fine weather we 
determined to make the expedition on foot; 
and as we loitered along the cool, green, 
pleasant country roads, by flowery fields, we 
had fallen, I know not how, into a sort of 
discussion, in the course of which I used the 
words quoted above—“I do not believe it.” 

“You do not believe it?” retorted Grace. 

“No, dear, not the first word of it.” 

“Well, I must say you are remarkably 
civil.” 

“Oh, not uncivil, Lhope, dear Gracie. You 
understand I do not question your belief in 
the least, only I can not agree with it. Sure- 
ly you do not think there is any incivility in 
taking the opposite side of an argument, do 
you?” 

“An argument, Nellie! Did you say an 
argument? For the mercy sake, dear, did 
you mean that we were arguing ?” 

“Certainly Idid. Why, what else did you 
think we were doing ?” 

“ Talking, of course. Arguing? no, indeed. 
I never attempted such a thing in all my 
born days. Men and lawyers argue, but 
women only talk. Don’t you know— 


**¢ 4 woman reasons with her heart, not head, 
And therefore wrong ?’” 


“Oh yes, I remember that. Rather a 
sweeping condemnation too, is it not? But 
never mind such invidious remarks. We 
are not women’s rights people, you and I, 
so we will let that pass. But to go-back to 
our conversation. If you will not call it an 
argument, I think that you said—” 

“T do not remember just what I did say, 
but nothing much to the purpose, I dare 
say.” 

“T think you said that romance, poetry, 
and sentiment were dying out, did not you?” 

“Something to that effect, I believe; not 
just exactly those words, but I think that is 
true.” 

“ And I said I did not believe it, and I do 
not. I do not think there was ever more 
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romance, real, true romance, in the world 
than there is at present, only perhaps it 
lies deeper, is less superficial, and does not 
make itself so demonstrative as it used to 
do.” 

“Oh, Nellie, how can you say that? Just 

think a minute of the lovely crusades and 
the knights-errant, and the tournaments and 
the troubadours, and all those grand and 
beautiful old things! And what is there to- 
day but steam-power and cotton-mills and 
telegraphic communications, geology, arche- 
ology, demonology, and Darwinology, if you 
please? Oh, I know it is a most wonderful 
age; I grant you that; but it is terribly hard 
and stern and prosaic. Romance is out of 
date, Science is master of the situation now, 
and Utility sits on the vacated throne, while 
Imagination has turned alchemist, and deals 
in silver and gold. Faith and Hope have 
gone into the money-market, and trust only 
in greenbacks and coupon bonds.” 
» “Oh, Gracie, Gracie, stop! You profane 
scofter at holy things, you know better! 
Shame! shame! How can you?—how dare 
you ?” 

“Why, is it not true—every word of it ?” 

“No, no—ten thousand times no!” 

“Very well, then, if I am wrong, please 
show me my error. I am open to convic- 
tion. Show me the romance of the present 
age, if you can.” 

“Tf I can, you little smiling unbeliever! 
Of course I can. I need not go far for an il- 
lustration either: take the opening of the 
late war.” 

“Well, take it, and what can you make 
of it?” 

“ Every thing, infidel! Just call to mind 
how our people rose in arms to uphold the 
right, to put down the wrong! Think of 
the armies of noble men, young and old, 
who met the call unawed, without delay! 
Think how they came pouring in from their 
quiet homes and peaceful pursuits—from 
the plow, from the anvil, from the counter, 
from the bar, from the study, from the pul- 
pit, and, ignorant of war, and of the very 
munitions of war, grasped arms and ban- 
ners, and marched forward, unfaltering, to 
meet the horrors of the terrible scenes which 
they knew their darkest imaginations could 
not picture! Was there no grandeur in that? 
Was ever a crusade so inspired? Was ever 
tournament so chivalrous? And was there 
no romance, no fervid sentiment behind all 
that heroism ?” 

“Oh yes—I suppose so—possibly. But 
then, you know, martial music is very in- 
spiring, and gold-lace and epaulets are very 
persuasive.” : 

“Oh, Gracie, don’t! How can you talk 
so? You, of all people in the world, to as- 
sert such a monstrous scandal! Did a love 
of gold-lace and buttons, or ‘the squeaking 
of the wry-necked fife,’ lead forth all, think 
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you, who bled upon the battle-field ? Did 
your—” 

“Hush, Nellie! We are not to descend to 
personalities, if you please; that would be 
in bad taste. Besides, I think, in the be. 
ginning, we were not discussing these great 
and shining lights; we were talking of 
women, if I remember rightly.” 

“Very well, then; take our sisters, if you 
prefer. Were they any less prompt or less 
ardent in the cause? I tell you, no! | 
chanced to be in the street on one of the 
very early days of the war, when the first 
of the brave volunteers were leaving their 
homes. As I passed a recruiting office a 
party of men were about to raise a large 
American flag across the street. They stood 
with the ropes in their hands, ready to run 
it up, just as two young girls were coming 
down the sidewalk. ‘Wait for the ladies, 
said one of the workmen, respectfully, re- 
moving the cordage out of their way. ‘Do 
not delay a moment for us, gentlemen,’ said 
the youngest girl. ‘We feel only too much 
honored to stand beneath its folds.” And as 
the flag ran up and opened to the breeze 
the excited girl stood, with curving lip and 
glowing chgeks and flashing eyes, a very 
picture of enthusiasm; and as the glorious 
old flag of her country spread its bright 
folds upon the free blue air above her she 
looked up at it in tearful reverence; then 
she smiled and bowed with an air of proud 
stateliness: ‘Thank you, gentlemen; you 
have done us honor!’ and they walked on. 
But as they passed on their way I heard a 
free, hearty cheer ring out upon the breeze. 
Doubtless the fair young girl believed it 
was in honor of the floating banner, and 
never dreamed that her simple words and 
involuntary action had given a new energy 
and strength to the hearts and arms of those 
men, and made them more eager to strike 
their vigorous blows in defense of the fair 
land whose women were as patriotic as they 
were beautiful!” 

“Really, now—a very pretty little in- 
cident. But—forgive the question, Nellie 
—do you suppose that was the first re- 
hearsal?” 

“Yes, you incorrigible jester, I do believe 
it. I happen to know something of those 
girls; and I do not think ten days before 
the war broke out they knew exactly what 
their country’s flag was. But the hour of 
trial came, and it called out the latent feel- 
ing.” 

“Rather a sudden conversion, then, it 
would seem, was not it? Well, I must say, 
that sort of thing—enthusiasm, ardor, or 
patriotism, or whatever you may choose to 
term it—-was wonderfully contagious in 
those days, as catching as measles or ery- 
sipelas. Oh yes, more so; it was infectious 
—a regular epidemic in the air, like typhus 
fever or influenza. I suppose it was a sort 
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to hand, no matter how wide the circle.” 

“For once I agree with you; your illus- 
tration is correct. Yes, that sort of thing did 
spread like the electric current. But what 
else is all popular enthusiasm? What else 
gathered your favorite crusaders, or filled the 
rauks of Peter the Hermit or Jeanne d’Arc? 
What was it but this, which you jestingly 
call the electric current of enthusiasm? Can 
you not recall how mothers and wives and 
plighted maidens spake martyr-like their 
brave fareweils, and sent out their best-be- 
loved to the battle-fields with ‘words of 
lofty cheer?” 

“Oh yes. Bless you, yes, I remember; 
that was all very well. But then, you know, 
they were not expected to go themselves ; 
and I suppose it is one thing to send, an- 
other to go!” 

“Tacknowledge that. But which was the 
hardest, 1 wonder? Do you remember the 
day, that gloomy, terrible day, when—” 

“Don’t bother, Nellie! Remember the 
land is at peace now. Let me be so too.” 

“Of course I will, only— But look, 
Gracie! Do you see that old house under the 
hill yonder? That is Miss Mason’s; so we 
must close our remarks pretty soon, only re- 
member I still affirm there is just as much 
true romance and lofty, tender sentiment in 
the world now as there ever was.” 

“Then why does it not show itself?” 

“Because as society grows more refined 
and cultivated it becomes less demonstra- 
tive. Educated people are, as a general 
thing, more reticent—that is one thing ; and 


another may be that you do not see it be- | 


cause you do not know where to look for it, 
or how to call it forth. All true feeling is | 
deep, not superficial; but as there is no wa- | 
ter so stagnant that it will not break into 
bubbles if you stir it deeply enough, so, I 
believe, there exists some latent romance in | 
every heart which will come to the surface | 
whenever a strong, deep feeling stirs its 
slumbrous depths.” 

“Amen! so be it,” said Gracie. 
now, may it please you, if the perambula- 
ting debating club has finished its present 
session, and you can bring your mind down to 
earthly matters, will you tell me something 
of the worthy woman we are going to visit ?” 

“Ttell you?” Isaid. “TI guess you know 
as much about her as I do.” 

“T? No, indeed! I don’t know any 
thing.” 


“Why, Gracie, seems to me you are won- | way. 
derfully pugnacious and contradictory to- | it seems. 


day. Miss Lorinda Mason was a dress- 
maker, and worked for our mothers when 
they were girls.” 


“Yes, I do know that; but I have never 
seen her. I think you said you had. Please 
prepare me for the coming interview. Tell | 


me what she is like.” 


of electricity, which passes round from hand | 


| 
“ And 


“ Something like other people, I suppose.” 

“No, I rather think not, if she was made 
so long ago, for ‘the fashions of this world 
pass away.’ Can’t you tell me what sort of 
woman she is ?” 

“Do you mean in mind, body, or estate ?” 

“All three, I guess. Suppose you take 
them in course.” 

“T should judge her to be of fair average 
mind, but very uncultivated. Having had 
little acquaintance with books or society, 
| her mind has never been polished by the at- 
| trition of other minds, and consequently she 
is very conservative, like most persons who 

have led the lonely, isolated sort of life she 
| has done. I suppose it is a very natural re- 
|sult. Those persons who pick up their ideas 
| ready-made, second-hand, from books or so- 
ciety, hold them lightly—‘easy come, easy 
go;’ but those individuals who from any 
cause have had to depend upon their own 
wits, who evolve their own opinions and 
work out their own conclusions, are apt to 
value them in proportion to what they have 
cost, and do not easily surrender them. I 
|should judge that Miss Mason’s mind was 
| not of the progressive order, and that what- 
|ever she had thought and believed years 
ago she would be very likely to think and 
believe to-day. There; will that do?” 
“Yes, I suppose so. Making due allow- 
ances for your metaphysical flummery, I 
gather that she is narrow-minded, self-opin- 
|ionated, obstinate, and dogmatical. Am I 
| right ?” 
| “Possibly the idea is, but you have ex- 
| aggerated all the symptoms.” 
“T dare say—TI am apt to. 
| person. Is she pretty ?” 

“Why, Gracie! at sixty and over? What 
a question! But I imagine she is probably 
as good-looking now as she ever was. I 
doubt if she was pretty at sixteen. Some 
people seem never to have been young, and 

so never seem to grow old.” 

| “Convenient, very, but scarcely desir- 

| able. What is she like?” 
| “Tall and straight and rather thin; keen 
gray eyes and a determined mouth, with an 
| occasional but very rare sweet smile. So 
jmuch for person. As to estate, I think she 
}is independent. Her father was what is 
| called a substantial, well-to-do farmer, and 
|owned his own farm. But in those primi- 
| tive days the daughters of such men were 
|accustomed to earn their own living by 
teaching, or needle-work, or in some other 
And Miss Mason chose dress-making, 
But I imagine that now, when 
she is the sole inheritor of the old place, she 
| finds it quite ample to meet all her simple 

and inexpensive tastes and needs.” 

“Then she does not ply her vocation 
still ?” 

“Bless you, Gracie, no. I imagine the 
| art of dress-making in the days of our moth- 
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ers’ youth was not a very difficult thing to | 
acquire. But think of the intricacies of the | 
present style—the wnder-skirts and over- | 
skirts, the paniers, the flounces, the ruches | 
and sashes, the pleatings and flutings—they | 
would certainly drive her insane !” 

“Then she does not aim to be herself a 
walking fashion-plate, like our very accom- 
plished Madam C as 

“Judge for yourself. This is the house.” 

As we walked up the little flower yard 
in front of the old farm-house I whispered, 

“One thing more, Gracie: Miss Mason is 
an inveterate talker. I forgot that.” 

“So much the better,” replied my compan- 
ion. ‘Encourage it; it will save our own 
powers. My first observation confirms the 
accuracy of your description,” she added, 
giving a quick, comprehensive glance around 
her; “for conservatism is revealed in these 
old-fashioned flowers—lilacs, hollyhocks, 
pinks, larkspurs, and marigolds; not a day- 
lily, a verbena, a dahlia, or a gleichen—not 
a flower the seed or root of which might not 
have come out of the ark, in the pocket of 
Mrs. Ham, Shem, or Japheth.” 

I said nothing ; but while my cousin was 
vainly seeking for a bell-pull, I lifted the 
heavy black knocker, and gave a peal that 
caused my unsophisticated and sensitive 
Gracie to jump like a nervous grasshopper. 

“Why, what in the world did you do that 
for ?” she asked. 

“Oh, that is the primitive way of asking 
admittance; door-bells are modern innova- 
tions.” 

Voices were heard, then an opening and 
shutting of inner doors, then a slow, heavy 
step came along the entry, and the front- 
door stiffly unclosing, revealed Miss Lorinda 
Mason in person. She was neatly dressed ; 
but a little flour still adhering to her hands 
and to her white apron betrayed the fact 
that she was engaged in some household 
duty, and fearing my cousin might mistake 
her for a servant, and inquire for her mis- 
tress, I hastened to introduce them, and 
named myself also, and our parentage. 

Miss Mason’s calm gray eyes perused both 
our faces for one moment in thoughtful si- 
lence ; then she said, kindly, “‘ Well, I declare 
now; I’m real glad to see yer, both of yer, 
for yer ma’s’ sakes ’specially! You jest walk 
right in ;” and she flung open the door of an 
inner room as she spoke. “ You two jest go 
in there, won’t yer, an’ set down an’ rest a 
bit while I go an’ slick up a little? Yer see, 
we've been a-making pies this forenoon.” 

“Then I am afraid we are an interruption,” 
began Grace. 

“No, yer ain’t—not a mite of it. I hev 
jest got through, an’ was going to tidy me 
up when yer came. You take chairs now, 
an’ set right down. I won’t belong. I want 
to see yer. Law suz! I want to see if you 








look like yer ma’s any.” And not in the 


least disconcerted at being thus found ¢, 
déshabillé, she coolly left us to go and make 
her toilet. 

The room in which we were left was very 
small, and scrupulously neat, but hopelessly 
wanting in any thing suggestive of taste or 
refinement ; the coarsely painted wood-work 
which went half-way up the low walls was 
of a dull greenish white, which, with the 
dingy brown and pink hues of the paper that 
joined it, made a contrast almost sickening, 
which the fresh, staring red, green, and yel- 
low of the large-figured carpet did not tend 
to relieve. 

A small looking-glass between the win- 
dows was profusely decorated with dried 
everlasting flowers and honesty; a tawdry 
tea-tray of very coppery bronze, and very 
gaudy nondescript flowers, was reared up in 
front of the glass as if it had been a picture; 
and to keep it from slipping from its post of 
honor were two large sea-shells, and a huge 
pincushion made in the form of a heart, and 
worked in brilliant colors. Alas! like many 
another heart, wearing a gay exterior, but 
very heavy to carry. 

I had seated myself, and was resting, but 
my more volatile and impressible cousin 
was cruising round the room, examining all 
these objects and taking observations. At 
the fire-place she made a full stop, scrutinized 
its ornaments a few moments in silence, then, 
turning to me with a pale, startled face, she 
signed to me to join her. Ididso. Over the 
mantel-piece were the usual ornaments: two 
tall kerosene glass lamps, two palm-leaf fans, 
and two or more black oval frames, contain- 
ing smoke-dried silhouettes; then came the 
conventional sampler, under glass, with a 
silken chanticleer on one side and three 
worked strawberries on the other, and the 
inscription, “Martha Ann Hooker fecit,” 
wrought at the bottom ; then came the al- 
most equally universal “ mourning piece,” in 
which a tall female, in scant drapery and 
unbound hair, standing upon the very tips 
of her painful toes, with her lower limbs in 
a hopelessly entangled condition, bent, wild- 
ly weeping, over a very tall monumental 
urn, while a slender, unhealthy-looking little 
willow-tree, evidently frightened out of its 
growth, illustrated the doctrine of retribu- 
tion by weeping over her. These two agree- 
able and enlivening objects Gracie had in- 
spected calmly, although with evident symp- 
toms of distaste. But the third! 

Possibly it may not be a familiar fact to 
our city readers that in some of the rural 
districts of our land the silver plate which 
bears inscribed the name and age of a depart- 
ed individual is only the temporary adorn- 
ment of that individual’s obsequies. It is 
lent, not given. It is not expected or allowed 
to fulfill what we are accustomed to consider 
its legitimate duty; it does not 

“Go to the grave in all its glorious prime ;” 
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put, having done what it can to shed lustre 
upon the sombre occasion, it is removed at 
the last moment by the careful superintend- 
ent, and restored to the nearest and dearest 
survivor—the father, mother, husband, or 
wife—to be kept as a tender memorial of 
the worth of the departed, and their friends’ 
yery liberal recognition of it. 

The object then under Gracie’s notice was 


a square black wooden box, with a glass in | 
front, like a picture-frame, only something | 


deeper, within which, upon a ground of black 


cotton velvet, were displayed four or five of | 


these lugubrious spoils of the grave; and 
shudderingly she read the names of “Je- 
rathmeel Mason, aged sixty-nine ;” ‘‘ Martha 


” 


Mason, second wife, aged thirty ; 


them gals was! Yes, yer pretty good-look- 
ing gals too, as gals go now; but, dear suz! 
at yer age, them two gals would ha’ jumped 
right over yer heads, clean out of sight, for 
beauty—they would so !” 

“So every body tells us, Miss Mason; we 
are used to hearing that,’ I said, meekly, 
hoping to conciliate her by an unconditional 
surrender. And it had its effect. 

“Well,” she said, “nobody hain’t a right 
to say so to yer, a-hurting yer feelings, on’y 
jest me, coz I knew an’ loved ’em. You 
see, I thought they was jest the best an’ 
han’somest gals I ever set a stitch for. I 
used to work for ’em both—made all their 


| wedding-gowns, I did. Dunno as you knew?” 
Ann Mason, aged forty-two years ;” “Lucy | 


“ Martha | 


“Oh yes; indeed we did; that was the 
reason we called.” And then out came the 


Mason, aged four years ;” and “George W. | kindly messages and the pretty and useful 


Mason, aged twenty-one years.” 


half so terrible ?” said poor Gracie, turning 
her horrified face toward me. 

“Oh, it is a very common thing here,” I 
said. ‘ You will see them every where.” 

“Common? Oh, how can they endure 
the sight of it? I should think it would 
kill them.” 

“Kill! 
any thing.” 

“ But is it possible any body can live and 
eat and drink in the rooms with such ghast- 
ly things? Why, I should feel as if I was a 
ghoul !” 

“Oh, I dare say our friend here sits and 
looks at them with a melancholy pleasure.” 

“Tf she does, Nellie, if she can, then I say 
she is utterly incapable of feeling or senti- 
ment. Ill tell you,” she said, as we returned 


Oh no; custom reconciles us to 


to our seats; “I will take her for my test— | 


for my representative woman ; you may stir 
just as much as you like, and if you can stir 
up one touch of romantic tenderness or sen- 
timent in her, I will give in, and if not—” 

“Stop, stop!” Isaid. “Ido not agree to 
your proposition.” But just then Miss Lo- 
rinda, returning, put an end to our discus- 
s1on. 

Our hostess had evidently “slicked up,” 
as she termed it; that is, she had washed 
her hands, combed her hair, laid aside her 
apron, and changed her dress; but the dress 
she now wore, if another, was so much the 
same that, although she seemed to feel more 
in company trim herself, we saw little differ- 
ence, except in the absence of the white 
apron and the scattered grains of flour. 

“Tm real glad to see yer, gals!” she said, 
drawing up a chair in front of us. “It was 
real pretty in yer to come, an’ I’m ever so 


glad I was at home, too. Now you take yer 


bonnets right off, both of yer—won’t yer? 
—an’ let me see if yer look like yer ma’s. 
Well, yes, I guess yer do, in a measure, but yer 


presents. 


“Pid you ever see, ever imagine, any thing | 


These were very satisfactory, and many 
were the loving inquiries, remarks, and re- 


| membrances in regard to her former patron- 


esses, Whom she always called our “ ma’s.” 


| Then followed a long and rather desultory 


| conversation, leading to the changes in her 
native place. 

“T conclude yer ma’s hev heerd of dear 

old Parson Potter’s death, hain’t they ?” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” said my cousin. “He 
| was too shining a light not to be missed and 
| mourned.” 
| “Hewas so! He was a real good man, 
| an’ the powerfulest preacher! I guess ’twill 
| be many a long day before we shall find the 
parson’s equal.” 

“My uncle thinks a good deal of the new 
| minister that has just settled here,” said I. 
| Yes! Well, I dunno; Is’pose he’s about 
| as good as any of the ministers they make 
|nowadays. But, law sakes! just compare 
|/him with our Parson Potter, he ain’t no- 
wheres!” 

“T know,” I said; “ but then Parson Pot- 
| ter had had a whole lifetime’s experience, 
and Mr. Ainsworth is a very young man, is 
| not he ?” 
| “Oh yes, exactly; he is jest married. I 
| s’pose you know the gal he’s married, don’t 
| yer?” 
| “Notatall. I have heard her pleasantly 
| spoken of, and I heard she was very pretty.” 
| “Yes, she is pretty good-looking.” 

“Then you have seen her ?” 
| “Ohyes. She sot up bride last week, yer 
| know, an’ I went. Didn’t you?” 

“No, we were not here last week.” 
| “Well, I’d call now, if I was you, for her 
| house is sot out till it’s a sight to behold! 
| I never see sich a lot of new-fangled things 
| in all my born days. Did not know the use 
| of half of ’em, but s’pose you would. I reck- 
| on she came from your place, didn’t she ?” 
| “T believe so; but I never knew her. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ain’t so good-looking by a long chalk; yer | She is said to be very amiable and very 
can’t neither of yer hold a candle to what pretty.” 
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“Yes, that’s a fact; she is real pretty- 
looking, on’y dreadful riggy in her dress; 
and real pretty mannered too; cheery and 
social, not a bit stuck-up an’ proud like; 
an’ I conclude she’s quite faculized. I know 
she’s a real good needle-woman, an’ that’s 
good in a minister’s wife.” 

“A good needle-woman ?” queried Grace, 
doubtfully; for she evidently did not see 
how this truly feminine accomplishment 
could have found room for exhibition in a 
formal morning call. 

“Yes, she showed me lots an’ lots of 
needle-work. She did not say she did it all 
herself, but I conclude she did. Why, there 
was one great pictur’ as big as that” (holding 
up herhand). ‘ Ohmy! it must hev taken 
a nation sight of time to do it, I know.” 

“Oh, you mean worsted-work—embroid- 
ery ?” 

“Yes; it was all worked out in beads an’ 
crewels. It was splendid! I never!” 

“ And what was it?” I asked. 

“Well, Miss Ainsworth called it a screen, 
or a scene. I ain’t sure which she said.” 

“Yes, but the subject? What was it a 
picture of ?” 

“Oh, it was a man. An’ all worked out 
jest as natural as the very life.” 

“Aman! Who was he?” we inquired. 

“That’s more’n I can rightly tell. I reck- 
on it was one of them old fellows that used 
to play on the harp, I thought it was; an’ 
she being a minister’s wife, I made up my 
mind it was one of the old Bible characters ; 
an’ as she seemed real pleasant an’ chatty, I 
made bold to ask her whether it was David 
or Solomon. An’ she laughed an’ blushed, 
an’ said, ‘No, it warn’t neither of ’em. It 
was intended for ’Pollo.’ So I warn’t none 
the wiser than before. I’m sure I don’t know 
who she meant, unless it was the young man 
that Paul said done his watering when he 
was a-planting. Do you s’pose that was 
what she meant? He hadn’t any watering- 
pot in bis hand as I could see.” 

“How was he represented, then?” asked 
Gracie, bravely stifling her laughter. 

“Represented! Why, he wasn’t a Repre- 
sentative at all, as I know of—nothing of 
that sort; an’ it wasn’t Washington. If it 
had been, I conld hev told jest as soon as I 
laid my eyes on him. I don’t think he was 
an American at all, for I never see nobody 
look like him.” 

“T meant to ask how was he pictured. 
Can’t you describe him to us ?” 

“Oh yes; you mean how was he took? 
Well, he was a youngish-looking man, an’ 
he had on a loose kind of white night-gown, 
an’ he had a lot of green leaves sorter bound 
round his head. So I conclude he was en- 
joying poor health when he sot for his pic- 
tur’.” 

“But what was he doing?” persisted the 
incorrigible Gracie. 








“Well, I can’t rightly tell. I couldn't see 
as he was regularly doing much of any thing, 
He had a harp in his hand, as I told yer, so 
I conclude he was a harper, an’ I spose he 
was a-harping; but I minded his eyes the "y 
was rolled up consid’able, an’ I thought he 
was going to hev a fit; but I didn’t like 
to ask any more questions. But that was 
on’y one thing. She had lots of others— 
big crickets an’ little crickets, benches an’ 
mats, an’ rugs an’ cushions an’ chairs, all in 
needle-work. J never !” 

“ Bridal gifts from her friends, probably,” 
I suggested. 

“Do yer s’pose they was? Well, like 
enough; I never mistrusted but that she 
did ’em all. Well, she was real chirpy an’ 
sociable, an’ tried to be polite to us all. 
There was near a dozen of the parish in 
there at once, an’ she talked with us all; 
an’ so did the new minister. He came an’ 
sot down by me, an’ tried to make talk, but 
I didn’t get on so well with him. Yer see, 
I hedn’t got the hang of him. He said he 
s’posed I’d seen all his predecessors. Well, I 
didn’t know what them was, an’ I conclud- 
ed it was his books, an’ I told him, ‘No, J 
guessed I hedn’t.’. An’ when I come home I 
looked it out in the dictionary. See what 
a mess I made of it! Well, what do yer 
think she did? I must tell yer. Afore we 
come away up she jumps an’ went to a ta- 
ble, an’ fetched her cake an’ passed it round 
herself! Did yer ever hear the beat of that? 
Now I know she keeps a hired gal, for my 
Salome knows her; an’ shouldn’t you hey 
thought she’d hev hed her in to pass the 
cake instead of demeaning herself to do it? 
An’ she a bride too! Now did you ever hear 
of sich a thing ?” 

“Yes, I have,” I said. “I suppose she 
thought it was more easy and sociable; and 
besides, I really think it was meant as a com- 
pliment to wait upon you herself.” 

“Well, maybe it was; but if you'll be- 
lieve me, there warn’t one of ’em setting 
there that hed common civility enough to 
say, ‘I wish you better business, ma’am,’ 
when they took it, only old Miss Babbidge 
an’ me! I should hev thought any body 
that knew politeness would hev done that; 
but they didn’t, as sure as you’re alive, for 
I watched ’em. But do tell! I want to 
know if that was fashion ?” 

“T rather think so,” said Gracie. 

“Oh, well, all’s right, I s’pose, if it’s on’y 
the fashion, but I never see sich ridiculous 
fashions as they hev nowadays. I want to 
tell yer something else I saw that very same 
day. As Iwas walking home who should I 
see coming along but Squire Bartlet’s gal, 
little Susie Bartlet, that’s jest come home 
from boarding-school. Well, Susie’s an on’y 
daughter, yer know, an’ of course her fa- 
ther an’ mother they make sweetmeats of 
her; an’, to be sure, Susie is a pretty, bright, 
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pleasant sort of a gal. Well, she was driv-| gal’s horsing about so. But I jest want to 
ing of herself in that little fly-away rigma- | know, if that great grinning fellow ain’t 
role cockle-shell of a one-horse shay. that | a-going to drive or do nothing else, what do 
Squire has jest hed made for her. Lordy!) they take him for at all? Why not leave 
I believe he’d feed her upon greenbacks an’ | him at home, an’ spare the horse the weight 





cowpen bonds if she could eat ’em! Well, | 
when she see me she stopped to speak (I1| 
allers liked little Susie), an’ to ask me how 
I liked her new phantom. Well, I jest see 

out of the corner of my eye, as it were, that 

there was a tall young officer-looking kind 

of a fellow, all buttons an’ gold-lace, a-set- 

ting up on the back seat behind Susie, an’ I | 
s’posed, of course, it was her brother James, 

for Squire told me himself last summer that 
Jim had grown up quite a young man, an’ 
he hed sent him to West P’int. So, though 
Jim was allers no end of a torment to me, 

an’ regularly stripped my currant-bushes, 
an’ worried my cat’s life half out of her, an’ 
once cut her tail off, still, at the same time, 
I didn’t want to bear malice, an’ I thought 
now he’d grown up, an’ got to be cadetter 
an’ all, he might hev sowed all his wild oats, 
an’ so I'd jest pass the time of day with 
him at least. Well, what do yer think! I 
wonder what will come next! When I 
turned round to speak to Jim, lo and be- 
hold, it warn’t him! it was Squire’s hired 
man, an’ a great gump of an Irishman at 
that. An’ there he sot on the back seat, 
with his arms folded, jest as easy as you 
please, as if he hed been President, or Gov- 
’nor at the very leastest—he all dressed up, 
and Miss Susie a-driving of him! Well, I 
did think! ’Fore I had time to say a word 
an’ a half to Susie, I see her cousin Almira 
Whiting coming down the street, dressed to 
kill. ‘Hullo, Susie? she sings out; and 
‘Hullo, Mira!’ says t’other one. ‘Oh, Susie 
dear, yer do look prime!’ says the Whiting 
gal; ‘are yer going out to drive? Don’t 
yer want to take me?’ ‘ Yes, indeed,’ says 
Squire’s gal; ‘jest the figure. Jump in, 
dearie.’ An’ sure enough, jump she did; 
an’ there sot that great, grinning, dunder- 
head of a Paddy all the time as cool as yer 


of his lazy carcass ?” 

“Oh, partly because it is the fashion, I 
suppose, and partly because it is safer in 
case of any accident ; and then he is there to 
take the horse if the young ladies stop or 
make calls.” 

“Oh, that’s it,is it? But is he a-going to 
ride there, an’ listen to all them silly gals 
mInay say ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

“ Well! much good may it do him, aw’ them 
too; for I should think he’d make no end of 
mischief telling of all he may chance to hear. 
I never see sich manners in my day. I 
on’y wish yer could hey seen Madam Dud- 
ley ride out, as I used to see her when I was 
a child. That was a sight worth seeing! 
First place, she hed a carriage that was a 
carriage—as big an’ heavy as the stage- 
coach. It hed winders all round, and shot 
up as close an’ snug as a setting-room (we 
used to call’em clost carriages); an’ it was 
a carriage that made a noise in the world, I 
tell yer, and made the dust fly too! Why, 
yer could hear it a-coming, rumbling along, 
long afore ever you’d see it—half a mile 
off, for-I-know. An’ there madam ’d set in- 
side, dressed all in her furs, or her beautiful 
silks an’ satins, ’cording to as the weather 
was, like a lady, as she was, to be sure! 
An’ then, when they hed occasion to stop 
any wheres for madam to get out, her man 
David (an’ he was an American, too, an el- 
derly, well-to-do, respectable man, that hed 
lived in the family ever so long, an’ was 
much trusted by them)—well, he’d get down 
from his box, an’ hold the reins in one hand, 
an’ open the carriage door with t’other, an’ 
he’d bow (laws! I can see him now), an’ 
then he’d put his hand on the door, an’ kind- 
er crook out his arm, an’ make it jest as firm 
as the banisters of the stairs, an’ madam 





please, as if it was no business of his; never 
got down, never helped herin. So she help- 
ed herself, settled her own skirts, tucked 
herself up in the cradle quilt Susie hed over 
her lap, an’ she says, says she, ‘This is*bul- 
ly! Vm jolly glad I met you; an’ they 


nodded good-by to me, an’ off they drove. | 


Now I want to know, is this one of the new 
fashions too ?” 

“T rather think it is, Miss Mason,” I said. 
“Young ladies do many things now that did 
not use to be considered just the thing for 
them. You know they,ride and drive, and 
row and swim and skate, and a dozen other 
thiags. It is said it makes them more 
healthy.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense. I don’t believe in’t. 
I s’pose gals is made now pretty much as 
they used to be, an’ I hain’t no faith in a 


she’d lay her little, nicely gloved hand on 
his arm, an’ trip out as nice an’ stately as yer 
please, an’ he a-looking straight between 
his horses’ heads all the time ; for of course 
he knew it warn’t his business to be look- 
| ing at her ankles, an’ ladies did not wear 
trains or boots in them days. Oh, it was 
jest as good as a pictur’ to see it. Ladies 
was ladies then, an’ servants was servants. 
An’ that man, David Stone, civil an’ obedi- 
ent as he was to her, an’ allers knew his 
place, was a very self-respecting man, whose 
father was a fore-handed farmer, an’ a justice 
of the peace up where he lived when he was 
at home, wherever that was. . But dear me! 
I get running on so, you'll be tired to death, 
for-I-know ; an’ I’ve never remembered to 
offer yer a mouthful of cake after yer long 
walk, and a glass of our currant wine.” 
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As our kind entertainer bustled about to | 
carry out her hospitable intentions she | 
opened the door of a small corner cupboard, 
or, as it is termed in country phrase, “ the | 
bow-fat,” and as the door swung open it dis- | 
closed quite a row of books, neatly arranged 
in order, upon one of the upper shelves. 

“Tadmor in the desert,” whispered my 
cousin to me, with a look of surprise. ‘“ Why, 
Miss Mason, you have quite a little library 
in there. What are they ?” 

“My brother’s books,” said Miss Mason, 
quietly handing out the cake and wine. “I 
have never read ’em.” 

“Your brother?” I said. 
not know you had a brother.” 

“Oh yes,” she said, gravely. “A very 
dear brother ; but—he is not living—not in 
this world.” 

Up to this moment Grace had been glan- 
cing little telegraphic messages of triumph 
at me; now I ventured to return one to hez, 
and by the slight uplifting of her delicate 
eyebrows I found that she too appreciated 
the change. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Mason,” I said; 
“but I really did not know you ever had a 
brother.” 

“Didn’t yer?” she said. “I guess yer ma 
did.” And going again to the corner cup- 
board, she returned with a common black 
miniature case in her hand, opened it, breath- 
ed upon the glass, polished it with her hand- 


“Why, I did 


kerchief, regarded it with a long, wistful 
gaze, and then silently put it into my hands. 

It was a daguerreotype, taken in the very 
infancy of the art, which has since been 


brought to such brilliant perfection. It was 
one of those provoking things, half picture 
and half looking-glass, where the misty, van- 
ishing features seem almost purposely to 
evade you, and at first I saw only an unflat- 
tered portion of my own nose, and half the 
ball of my right eye ; but, by dint of turning 
it in various lights, I caught the face at last. 
It represented a very young man of almost 
marvelous beauty, a broad, high brow, full 
of intellect and energy, large, clear eyes 
of mingled fire and softness, a well-shaped 
nose, and a mouth whose exquisitely chis- 
eled lips would have been almost too full of 
womanly sweetness had they not been re- 
deemed by the firm character of the square 
but beautifully moulded chin. 

“What a beautiful face!” we both ex- 
claimed, for my cousin had risen, and was 
standing looking at it over my shoulder. 
“And was this your brother—your own 
brother ?” 

“ My own brother in love—my half-brother 
by birth,” said Miss Mason, who was busy 
putting aside our glasses and the wine. 

“* Ts not it beginning to stir ?” said Grace, in 
low tones, pressing her hand on my shoulder. 

“What did yer say, dear?” inquired our 
hostess, returning. 





“Ts there not a little more air stirring ?” 
said Grace, her cheeks flushing guiltily with 
the consciousness of her innocent evasion. 

“JT dunno but there is,” said Miss Mason : 
“but there’s no wind to speak of. I sup- 
pose,” she went on, “yer thought that 
couldn’t be my brother, coz we was so un- 
like; but I'll tell how that was, if yer want 
to know; but I wonder yer never heerd yer 
ma’s speak of him—they knew him, he was 
not far from their own age, an’ he was with 
‘em a sight. I know one time I kinder 
thought—” She paused. 

“Tt is strange, but I never heard either 
of them mention your having a brother,” | 
said. 

“Well, maybe not; but I don’t believe 
they’ve forgot him, anyhow! Yer see, my 
own mother she died when I was a good 
slip of a gal, an’ father married for his sec- 
ond wife a gal a good deal younger than his 
first was, as I guess widowers mostly allers 
generally do. Folks all said it was a very 
imprudent thing in father to marry a gal 
not much older than I was, an’ foretold no 
end of trouble; but it did not come, for 
she was as pretty and sweet-tempered a 
young woman as ever entered a man’s house 
—jest the merriest, lovingest, innocentest 
creetur that ever lived! Folks talk an’ run 
out ag’inst mother-in-laws as if they was the 
Evil One’s own special servants. Well, J 
don’t say so; some of ’em may be—I can’t say 
they ain’t—but I doubt if my own mother 
could hev been kinder to me. We lived to- 
gether jest like two sisters, an’ never a hard 
word between us, an’ I don’t take no credit 
for it neither, for I know I was naturally 
kinder cranky an’ cantankerous like some- 
times; but nobody couldn’t quarrel with 
mother, if they’d wanted to, an’ I guess no- 
body that looked in her sweet face would 
ha’ wanted to. 

“Well, when I was about seventeen, my 
brother was born. I never knew nothing 
*bout any children, never lived in the house 
with a baby before, an’ I was tickled to 
death—why, I was fairly bewitched with 
the little creetur. I don’t really think his 
mother loved him a bit better than I did. 
And she—well, she was real generous—she 
kinffl of shared him with me, an’ allers called 
him our baby, till I seemed to own him as 
much as she did; an’ she said I might choose 
a name for him. I did want to call him for 
father; but his name was Jerathmeel, an’ 
that seemed too heavy somehow for a pretty 
little baby, an’ so I called him George Wash- 
ington, for I knew that would allers be re- 
spectable. An’ oh} the lot of comfort I had 
in that baby! 

“Well, when George was going one for 
three years old, mother was took suddenly 
very sick. She said in the very first on’t 
she’d never get over it, an’ the doctor he 
said pretty much the same. Oh dear! that. 
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was a hard time. I was over her day an’ | yer all this, but I can’t help it, for I thought 


night; but nothing helped her. She was 
very quiet an’ patient, an’ hed her mind; 
aw’ the day she died I sot close by the bed, 
with the baby on my lap, for I knowed well 
enough, by my own self, she’d want to look 
at him as long as she could see any thing. 
Aw’ so, as I sot there, holding her hand in 
mine, she says to me, softly, ‘Lorie dear’— 
she mostly allers called me ‘Lorie,’ but fa- 
ther called me ‘ Rindy’—so she says, ‘ Lorie 
dear, you’ve got to be mother an’ sister both 
to our boy when I’m gone,’ 

“Well, I filled all up so, seemed as if I 
couldn’t speak, nohow ; so I jest kissed the 
baby’s little curly head, as a sign like. ‘Yes, 
I know you do love him, dear,’ she says, as 
if she understood me. ‘I can trust him to 
you; I am sure you will allers be kind to 
him, Lorie.’ 

“*As you hev been to me, so help me 
Heaven!’ I sobbed out. 

“¢Yes, dear; but listen, Lorie. Father is 
getting to be an old man—he is old now— 
he will be very old when Georgie has grown 
up; now remember this, dear. Old folks an’ 
young folks don’t allers think alike. Young 
folks think old folks are hard an’ stern an’ 
stingy; and old folks think young folks are 
foolish an’ wild an’ heedless. Now if this 
should ever happen between our boy an’ fa- 
ther, I trust to you to stand between the two, 
Begin early, dear. 


and draw them together. 
Teach Georgie allers to love an’ reverence 
an’ obey father, an’ try to make father ten- 


der an’ loving to him. Promise me this, 
dear’ An’ I said, ‘Mother dear, I do prom- 
ise’ An’ that evening she died. 

“Oh, she was a dreadful miss to us all! 
It seems to me the very sunlight had gone 
out of the world when she, with her sweet, 
cheerful temper an’ pretty, loving ways, was 
taken out of it. 
father, an’ tried to be cheerful, an’ keep 
things as she liked to hev ’em; but it was 
hard work, an’ I dunno but I should hey 
died too, if it hed not been for the baby. 
Nobody can tell what he was to me. I hed 
him pretty much to myself now, for though 
father sot great store by him, an’ loved him, 
an’ was proud of him, an’ all that, yet a 
man’s love for a little child—why, it ain’t 
like a woman’s. I hed that child with me 
night an’ day, an’ I tended him through the 
measles an’ whooping-cough an’ scarlet fe- 
ver, an’ he grew an’ throve with me, an’ he 
grew prettier an’ smarter every blessed day. 
Every body loved him an’ made much of him, 
for he had his mother’s fair face, an’ her 
pretty little winning ways, an’ father’s firm- 
ness an’ resolution an’ straightforward hon- 
esty. An’ he was a good scholar too; allers 
at the top of his class, an’ allers bringing 
home certificates an’ testimonials an’ re- 
wards of merit. 

“There! I s’pose I am an old fool to tell 


I did the best I could for, 


he was jest about right, an’ that there never 
| was another child born equal to him! 

“Well, timo slips by faster than we think, 
}an’ one day when he was standing by my 
side I see his head was higher than my own. 

“*Why,’ I says to him, ‘Georgie Mason, 
if yer don’t grow jest like pig-weed! Ill be 
whipped if yer ain’t taller now than I be!’ 
An’ he laughed. 

“Yes, sissy,’ says he, ‘I’m getting my head 
up in the world. I'll be a young man before 
yer hev time to think of it, sha’n’t I? 

“¢T believe yer,’ says I. ‘Why, let me 
see; you'll be sixteen—is it?’—come next 
June. Well, I declare! it’s most time for 
yer to be leaving school, an’ making up yer 
mind what you’re going to be.’ 

“¢T don’t know,’ says he, sadly. 
to think of leaving school.’ 

“*Well done!’ says I. ‘That is curious. 
I thought gals an’ boys was allers glad to 
quit school.’ 

“*T don’t feel so,’ says he; ‘I'd like to 
keep on with my lessons.’ 

“So I waited a while, and then I said, 
‘What do yer think you'd like to be, Geor- 
gie, my boy ?” 

“Then he turned round, an’ I see tears in 
his eyes, an’ he said, ‘Oh, Lorie dear, I don’t 
know! I don’t want to give up my books, an’ 
I don’t want to do any thing that Ican do. I 
don’t want to be a farmer, or learn a trade, 
or go into a store.’ 

““Maybe you’d like to go to college, 
George ?’ I said, jest to banter him. 

“* Yes, Lorie,’ he says, an’ then he sobbed 
right out, ‘that is what I would like. Oh, 
I’d work my fingers to the bone, if there is 
any work in me (which I’m afraid there is 
not), if I could on’y earn enough to go to 
college!’ 

“T was all taken aback. ‘Why,’ says I, 
‘George, yer could not do it. Boys has to 
study awful hard that go to college.’ 

“¢That’s what I'd like,’ says he. ‘I ain’t 
afraid of study.’ 

“Bat I don’t expect yer could ever get 
in,’ says I. 

“Why shouldn’t I, sister?’ says he. ‘ Or- 
rin Potter and Hapgood Maynard are going, 
an’ I’m above them in every class.’ 

“¢Yes, but Orrin is Parson Potter’s son, an’ 
Hapgood’s father is a lawyer, yer know,’ 

“¢ Yes, yes, I know it; an’ I am on’y a farm- 
er’s boy. I don’t expect it; I know my father 
can’t afford to send me. But if I hed their 
chance, I guess I’d go before them there, as 
I hev done here. But it’s no use talking 
about it; I know I can’t go, an’ that ought 
to be enough.’ 

“<But, George,’ I said, ‘yer never talked 
like this before. I didn’t know yer felt so.’ 

“*No, I never mentioned it,’ he says, ‘for 
I knew it was no use. But I hey allers want- 
ed to go; an’ now, hearing the boys talk so 
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much of being fitted has made me feel worse. 
But don’t yer mind it, Lorie; don’t let it 


| “*I guess there’s no doubt about that, 
says I. ‘She’d hev been out an’ out pleased, 


worry yer, dear. I won’t speak of it again— | I know.’ 


I don’t know how I come to now—an’ I'll 
get over it somehow ; don’t yer mind it.’ An’ 
he kissed me, an’ went off. 

“But when he had gone I kept thinking 
it over, an’ of my promise to his mother; 
an’ the more I thought of it, it didn’t seem 
so onreasonable in the boy, for he was the 
best scholar in the whole school. 
I made up my mind to speak to father about 
it, an’ sound him a little, an’ see if any thing 
could be done. So that evening, when I was 
alone with father, I broke ground about it, 


An’ at last | 


| “*Then,’ says he, ‘if yer think so, he shall 
| go, by the living gingerbread, if I hev to sel] 
| @ cow every year to maintain him there!’ 
“«Stop a minute, father,’ says I. ‘Dye 
got a little nest-egg laid by, yer know, an’ 
I can make more. I can pay one-third, if 
| you can the rest.’ 
“No, yer don’t, Rindy,’ says father, ‘not 
a cent, though I thank yer all the same; 
but I sha’n’t beggar my darter to eddicate my 
son, not if I know it, I tell yer. V’ll do right 
by both my children, if I know what right 


an’ give him an inkling of what George hed | is. Don’t yer be worried; I guess I can 
said. | fetch it as well as the parson or the lawyer. 
“ At first father he on’y pooh-poohed at it. | I hev worked hard, airly an’ late, an’ made 
‘Oh, pshaw! no, Rindy—nonsense—no !’ my money “ by the sweat of my brow,” an’ 
“Well, I did not say much jest then, for, | now, if I can’t send my on’y son to college, 
as they say, ‘a screw may go where a nail | if J choose, I guess I hain’t made my wages, 
won’t;’ an’ so I waited, an’ went on with | that’s all! So you may tell the boy he can 
my knitting. | go if he wants to ; it’s your doings—you m- 
“ After a while father he broke out: ‘The | derstand him better than I do. But mind 
idea of me sending my son to college!/ you, now, Rindy! you tell him this: if he 
Wouldn’t the folks laugh at me, Rindy ? goes, he’s got to work an’ come up to the 
““] don’t see whose business it is but|mark. If I find the money, I shall expect 
your own, father,’ says I. | my money’s worth in larning. I ain’t going 
“*And do you really s’pose the boy has | to send a boy to college to row boats an’ 
got the wit in him for it, darter? says he, | smoke cigars an’ eat ister suppers. Let him 
next. understand all this, Rindy!’ 
“¢T don’t see why not,’ saysI. ‘The mas- “Well, I was so pleased seemed to me I 
ters all say he is the best scholar in the | couldn’t wait for George to come home; and 


whole school ; an’ if Orrin Potter and Hap-| when he did I took him into my room, an’ | 
good Maynard can get in, I don’t see why he | told him. Oh, yernever see a boy so opsot 


shouldn’t. The on’y thing I see is if yer as he was! He cried an’ laughed an’ danced, 


can afford it. Can yer? an’ I dunno what he didn’t do; an’ then he 
“Well,” says father, laughing, ‘as yer | hugged an’ kissed me, an’ said he knowed it 
said jest now, that’s my business, not your’n! | was all my doings, an’ that I was allers the 
I reckon, Rindy, if I hed a mind to do it I| best an’ dearest sister in the whole wide 
could do it, an’ not come upon the town for! world! An’ then, when I had got him a lit- 
it nuther. You let me alone a bit. Ill) tle quieted down, he went an’ thanked father 
think it over, an’ chew upon it a while, an’ | in the prettiest little speech you ever heard. 
then I’ll let you know what I’ve made up my | I bet it made father pull off his spectacles 
mind to. Does the boy know you’ve asked | an’ wipe the glasses; an’ he put his hand on 
me ?” George’s shoulder an’ said, ‘God bless you!’ 
“¢No,’ says I; ‘for I didn’t think of ask-| ‘So it was all settled. Father he spoke 
ing yer when he told me.’ to the master himself, an’ George was to be 
““¢So much the better,’ says father. ‘Keep | fitted with Orrin and Hapgood, an’ when the 
dark to him a while, an’ I’ll think on’t.’ time come he went in better than either of 
“Well, I felt encouraged; so far it had|’em. Hapgood told me so himself. 
worked better than I looked for. Isee,plain| ‘ Well, time went on, an’ George took a 
enough, that father was mighty tickled at | high place in his class, an’ kept it. He was 
the idee. Yer see, we warn’t scholarly peo- | too modest to tell me that, but, you see, Par- 
ple, none of us—never hed been. Father was | son Potter an’ Squire Maynard having their 
a hard-working man, an’ so was all his folks, | own boys there, naturally knew all about it, 
an’ the thoughts of a son of his going through | an’ jest as sure as they heerd a word about 
college was jest nuts to him, though he! my boy they’d allers come an’ tell me. 
wouldn’t hev liked to own up to that, even| “Well, it got to be the last term of the 
to me. |last year. The boys they was to graduate 
“Well, I never said another word about | at the coming Commencement-day, an’ our 
it, good nor bad, but I kept thinking an’ George hed got the first part, what they 
turning of it over in my mind what I could | called the ‘English Oration.’ Parson Potter 
do to help; an’ the next day father he says | he come to tell us of it, an’ he all but cried, 
to me, sort of whispering like, ‘Rindy, what | he was so pleased. He said he did not real- 
do yer think she would ha’ said to it?” | ly know but he was better pleased than if it 
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hed been his own son (though Orrin hed the | 
next best). 

“Well, the vacation come, an’ the boys} 
come home. George hed his oration to 
write. It was a terrible hot summer, that 
was, hot an’ dry an’ onhealthy, an’ I thought 
George looked pale an’ thin, an’ warn’t quite 
so chipper as usual; but when I asked him | 
if he was sick, he laughed an’ put me off. 
‘Sick? No, indeed, not he; he was a little | 
fagged: he hed been studying his very hard- | 
est; but he should soon pick up again, now 
he was at home.’ 

“ But it didn’t seem to me that he did. He | 
seemed sorter absent-minded like an’ dull, | 
an’ though he was sweet-tempered as ever, | 
I thought he, was restless an’ nervy like, | 
an’ I told him so a second time; but he said, | 
‘Oh no, his mind was busy on his part all | 
the time: he hed the headache, that was | 
all.’ 

But one hot day, jest late in the after- | 
noon, I was in the garden, an’ George come 
out an’ stood by my side. ‘Well, George,’ 
says I, ‘what you out here for?’ | 

“< Jest to rest a little,’ says he; ‘I feel | 
tired.’ 

“¢ You tired?’ says I,laughing. ‘Ishouldn’t | 
think there was any tiredness in reading an’ | 
writing. I guess if yer hed done all the} 
mess of work I hev done to-day, yer would | 
say yer was tired, an’ hev reason to.’ 

“ «Maybe it would rest us both if we could 
change our work—you an’ I,’ says he. 

“¢T guess that wouldn’t do,’ says I, lanugh- 
ing. ‘I couldn’t do yer work, I know, an’ [| 
guess yer wouldn’t like to do mine.’ 

“*Let me try an’ help yer now,’ says he; 
‘can’t I? 

“<Tt would be a pretty business,’ says I, 
‘to let yer spoil yer pretty white hands 
a-weeding !’ 

“When I said that he stood a minute or 
more looking silently down on his own 
hands, an’ they was soft an’ white as milk, 
with slender, long fingers like a lady; an’ I 
looked at him as he stood there, an’ I thought 
he was the very han’somest creetur that ever 
I did see. He hed come out without his hat, 
an’ the light wind hed blowed his soft dark 
curls back off his white forehead, an’ his | 
great, clear, beautiful eyes was bright an’ | 
sparkling like diamonds, an’ his cheeks hed 
more color in ’em than they’d hed since he | 
come home; an’ I jest thought, ‘Oh, what 
would his mother say if she could see him} 
now? Well, there; maybe she did. Who| 
knows? 

“ Jest then there was a little noise outside 
in the lane; it was the oxen going along. 
They was yoked together, and the ox-chain 





“*Whose cattle are they, an’ where are 
they going?’ says he, next. 

“*Our oxen, dear; they are going down 
to the forge.’ 

““* Don’t let them. Oh, don’t let them go, 
Lorie! says he. ‘Ain’t yer afraid ?—they’ll 
tell.’ 

“Tell? Tell what? says I. 
there to tell? 

“<«Tell what we say—tell what we think 
of,’ says he. 

“Why, says I, ‘George, what are yer 
talking about? Are yer crazy? 

“When I said that he sorter shivered like 
from. head to foot, an’ he turns round an’ 
come an’ caught hold of my sleeve as if he 
was frightened, an’ I see his face was flush- 
ed an’ his eyes full of tears; an’ he says to 
me, 

“*Oh, Rindy —sister—what did I say? 
Hev I said any thing wicked ?” 

“«Why,’ says I, ‘George Mason, how yer 
talk! What in the world ails yer to-night? 
Wicked? No. I guess yer never said noth- 
ing wicked in yer whole life, or thought it 
either.’ 

“An’ I don’t really believe he ever did, 
for he was allers the innocentest child that 
ever breathed ; an’ as to the truth—why, he 
was as clear as rock-crystal. 

“Oh yes, I hev,’ says he; ‘I hev terrible 
thoughts sometimes. Oh, Rindy, if yer only 
knew !’ 

“ «PW chance yer,’ says 1; ‘I'll go bail for 
all the wickedness yer ever did, an’ welcome!’ 

“¢ But what did Isay, sister? Tellme. I 
forget.’ 

“*QLaws! so do I, child!’ says 1; ‘it was 
too silly to remember.’ 

“*Oh, Rindy,’ says he, ‘don’t yer—don’t 
yer tell father—will yer?’ 

“¢Tell him what, George? What is there 
to tell ? 

“¢ Oh, that I talked silly to yer, yer know. 
I suppose, sister,’ he went on, ‘it would be 
a great disappointment to father.’ 

“« What would be, George? I don’t un- 
derstand.’ 

“<Why, if any thing should happen; if— 
if I shouldn’t make a good figure, yer know, 
at Commencement-day.’ 

“A disappointment! says I; ‘I reckon 
it would: I think it would kill him. Why, 
yer might about as well shoot him at once.’ 

“Then he kinder shuddered agin, an’ then 
he says, laughing, ‘Oh, well, I guess noth- 
ing ain’t a-going to happen. I will do my 
best to satisfy him. Yer see, dear, I’ve got 
the headache, an’ I am so anxious about the 
Commencement that I think I am a little 
bit nervous an’ fidgety about it;’ an’ he 


‘What is 


was dragging along between them. George | laughed again. ‘But my part is half writ- 


he started, an’ looked at me kinder wild 
like; an’ he says, in a sorter whisper, 

“Oh, Lorie, what was that? So I told 
him what it was. 





ten, an’ Commencement will soon be over, 
an’ then I will rest, an’ laugh at myself for 
being so silly. Ithink I’ll go in an’ lie down 
on the old settee a while; an’ at tea-time, 
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dear, plea ase mé male me some very strong tea | 
to clear my head, for I must write a good 
deal to-night.’ 

“¢Ves, George,’ I said, ‘never fear; I'll 
make the tea as strong as yer can drink it, 
as I hev all this week; but I should think 
it was bad for yer nerves. Don’t it keep 
yer awake ?” 

“* Well, I don’t know,’ says he. 


‘Is it apt 
to? 


Then it may be that.’ | 


my own life—oh! more’n my own seat 8 sal- 
vation too, I’m afraid—I that would cheer. 
fully hev laid my body down in the dust to 
'make it soft for the soles of his feet—I hed 
urged him on! Oh, well—yes, I know it was 
all right. God kaows best. I hed sot up 
an idol, an’ it was right it should be broken, 
| But oh! ” she said, pressing her thin hands 
convulsively together—“ oh, if my punish- 
ment could hey come in any way but that! 


“Why, do yer lay awake much, George ?’ | Oh, if the blow could on’y hev fallen on my 


says I. 

“¢ Yes,’ says he. ‘I hev hardly slept at all 
since I come home; but it will soon be over;’ 
an’ he went in. 

“Well, I felt alittle worried about what he 
hed told me, but not much, for I thought, as 
he said, the day would soon be over, an’ 
then he should rest an’ enjoy himeelf, an’ 1) 
planned out rides an’ picnics an’ amuse- | 
ments for him after Commencement; an’ 
then I fell to thinking of what a fine young | 
man he was—so tender an’ respectful to fa- | 
ther, an’ so kind an’ loving to me, an’ he | 
so sweet an’ grave an’ wise that we really | 
looked up to him (the baby) for advice, an’ 
felt he’d be our protector in our old age, fa- 
ther an’ me. An’ come tea-time I made his | 
tea, an’ he drank it, an’ said his head felt | 
better, an’ I fixed his table an’ lighted his 
lamp, an’ he sot down to write. 

“Well—an’ so then—the next — well 
there! 
to tell it, first or last. That very néght he 
broke down. Commencement-day come, an’ 
he was raving wild in a brain-fever, an’ he | 
never was himself agin till he died. 

“The doctor said he hed overworked him- 
self—hed studied too hard; that he was a 
kinder delicate, nervous, sensitiv e make, 
an’ his ambition about learning hed carried | 
him far beyond his strength. 

“Parson Potter an’ others that read the 
onfinished oration (I warn’t no judge of it) | 
but they all said the first half of it was 
splendid—wouldn’t done no discredit, they 
said, to the best scholar in the country; but 
the rest on’t—oh, that was all bosh; jest words, 
words, words, an’ no meaning to ’em. His 
thoughts seemed all knotted up, they said, | 
like a tangled skein of silk. | 

“Folks was very kind to us; the col- 
lege faculty, as they called ’em, they sent 
a beautiful letter of condolement to father, 
calling George their most brilliant scholar. 
An’ all his class they come up an’ walked | 
together, two an’ two, at the funeral, with 
black erape tied round their arms, an’ Parson | 
Potter he preached the beautifulest elegy | 
you ever listened to, on’y he cried so he 
couldn’t speak hardly. But laws! what sort 
of comfort did all that give me? I hed lost 
my baby, my pretty Georgie, my only broth- 
er, an’ worse than all the rest to bear was, I 
was partly to blame, for I hed, ignorant as I | 
was, urged him on—I that loved him ntore’n 


it ain’t no use to put it off. Tve got 


| taining yer, young ladies. 


| pendent upon us. 
|as if for help. Without this it will die. 


head, and spared that boy! ! But there,” she 
said , closing the picture-case, replacing it in 
the cupboard, and locking the door with a 


|loud, impatient snap, “ what’in the world 
, ever sot me out to tell yer all this? I reck- 
| on it’s talking of yer ma’s an’ old times put 
| me up to it. 


But it’s a poor way of enter- 
Come, don’t yer 
want to come out an’ see my bees ?” 


OUR GIRLS. 


VER since the time of Jane Taylor it has 
been customary to speak of “ finishing 

an education” with a half apology for using 
the phrase. One is almost sure to add, “That 
is, Lleave school, you know—of course I ney- 
er expect to finish my education,” this being 
considered the proper and becoming thing 
to say. It is certainly true that all life is 


, education in a general sense; but we do not 
| gain much clearness by using the two words 
‘as synonymous, and the style of insisting 
| upon doing so savors of cant. 


There is cer- 
tainly a propriety in speaking of completing 
an education, for education, in so far as it isa 
voluntary thing—and it is in that sense that 
we wish to speak of it—consists in changing 
a state of dependence into one of independ- 
ence. The child comes to us perfectly de- 
Its first utterance is acry, 
But 
it is just as dependent with regard to its 


|mental powers, for unless they are trained 
jand guided, they too will die. 
| taught by others. 
| The isolated human being would sink below 
\the brute. 


It must be 
It can not teach itself. 


Both as regards physical and 
mental development it must be cared for by 


| some one who is able to take care of himseif— 
| that is, by some one who has grown to be in- 


dependent—and who is thus in a position ex- 


| actly the reverse of that of the child. The 


difference between the two is-wide. The 
process of education consists in gradually 


| destroying this difference by means of the 


progress of the child. Every year, every 
day, witnesses a nearer approach to equality 
between teacher and pupil, and when the lit- 
tle girl has been so trained that she is able 


| to care for herself physically, and rationally 


direct her own action—when she has reach- 
ed the point of independence—it is proper 
to say that her education is finished. 

The aim of the work we do in schools for 
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girls should be to give them this education. | 
They ought to leave school with not much 
experience of actual life, it is true, but forti- 
fied with a completely fashioned will, which 
will know how to adapt itself to the exigen- 
cies of a woman’s life, whatever these may 
be; with power to judge for themselves men- 
tally; with knowledge which will enable 
them to retain their health physically. If 
our girls are so educated, they are ready to 
enter upon the active life for which all their 
school life has been a preparation, and their 
education is finished. 

It will be at once seen that education in 
this, its only true sense, demands great wis- 
dom on the part of the educator. It by no 
means consists in a mere accumulation of 
isolated facts. Unless the knowledge is or- 
ganized, no number of sciences studied, no 
number of languages fluently spoken in the 
line of common conversation, can constitute 
an education. While in all spheres of edu- 
cation an immense activity now prevails, and 
the questions connected with it are, even in | 
our most conservative communities, eagerly 
discussed, the question of the education of 
our girls is that which engages most atten- | 
tion, and, in fact, that round which all the 
others cluster. 

But all interest and all inquiry so far have 
only revealed the fact that on no subject is 
there so much uncertainty and so much ex- 
perimenting, so few well-established foun- 
dation principles. In one city large sums 
are lying unemployed because those having 
charge of them can find no one to state 
with any degree of assurance how best to 
dispose of them. There is no lack of means | 
to carry out plans, but the plans are not 
forth-coming. This is hardly strange. It is 
comparatively but a few years since it has 
been deemed necessary or even desirable to 
give to girls any systematic education save 
that pertaining to household duties, and the 
accomplishments which would serve to make 
life pleasant to the other sex. As in the old 
chivalry days, it has been considered suffi- 
cient for them to know how to adorn them- 
selves, so as to make the*balcony beautiful 
while the knights fight below, and to confer 
the token of victory. But the years, and | 
especially the New World, have made new 
demands; civilization has freed woman from 
the need of seclusion, and has placed her in 
new circumstances. What wonder, then, | 
that while the necessity is felt for a greater 
certainty as to her mental education, the | 
greater certainty has not been reached ? | 
Our American girls—what do we want to! 
make of them by our education, and what | 
material do they offer to the educator? | 
What shall they study? These questions 
it is becoming more and more imperatively 
necessary for us to consider. 

The first has been already partially an- 
swered. We do not want, except in special 


| ternal, its parts isolated. 


| herself. 





cases, to train a girl for any special line of 
activity, but we do want to develop in her 
the self-ordered power which can adapt it- 
self readily to any circumstances that may 
present themselves, the insight which will 
make her purposes rational, and the steady 
will which will enable her to carry them 
out. Her work is naturally more varied 
than that of man. She must be able to do 
not only one thing but many things well— 
to turn her power now in one, now in anoth- 
er direction. Her sympathies are quicker, 
and, without insight as to causes and effects, 
she is more prone to act on impulse, and 
hence often is obliged to retrace her steps. 
Her life, as a ‘general thing, will be exter- 
nally in a more contracted sphere than that 
of man, and she must be fortified against 
mental narrowness, often the sad result of 
such, by insight wide enough to prevent her 
from falling into routine: for routine does 
not inhere in the nature of the work done so 


| much as in the manner of performance and 


the spirit with which we attack it. Any 
work is routine if it is simply formal and ex- 
Nothing is routine 
if it be seen in its relations to the whole. 
It is because our girls have been confined to 
comparatively narrow views on compara- 
tively narrowing studies that our women so 
often fall into mechanical routine, and seem 


| to have their sight bounded by a very con- 


tracted horizon, within which all objects 


appear of unnatural importance. Broader 
insight would correct this. Lastly, the un- 
trained will is capricious, and must be self- 
fashioned into character. Such are the ends 
we want to attain. What is the materiai 
upon which we have to work? What mean 
the mystical words, “‘ Das Ewigweibliche zieht 
uns hinan,” with which Goethe, as his wisest 
utterance, completes his masterpiece? Map 
is more of a fact, woman of a prophecy— 
man the definable and predicable, woman 
the indefinable and unexpected. She can 
not be so easily formalized by rules. She 


| does not so easily reduce herself to one of an 
| organization. 


She is the genius which cre- 
ates for itself its own rules. She is tho 
whole, the individuality, the personality, 
which will not readily surrender itself as a 
part ofa whole. It is this element of uncer- 
tainty, of prophecy, in her which constitutes 
a large part of her indefinable charm to oth- 
ers, aud makes her a perpetual revelation to 
Such she is in her especial sphere ; 
this is her prerogative. The intellectual 
world, the world of the understanding, she 
shares alike with man, her intellectual work, 
however, being always modified by her 
greater rapidity of perception and her fem- 
inine versatility. 

Woman transplanted from the Old World 
to the New, our American girls growing up 
in the free atmosphere of America, present a 
type peculiarly theirown. While European 
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nations shut their girls up in conventual | 
privacy lest they should be sullied by con- 
tact with the world, our girls walk abroad; 
nor do they lose the purity of their own 
fresh hearts by the knowledge which they 
gain of actual life. We trust them to form 
their own acquaintances, and to entertain 


the young girl who, while she is free to re- 
ceive attention, is so well able to repel with 
dignity any presumption. She marks out 
her own limits. She is left to decide her 
life for herself, and is not considered as a} 
piece of property to be retained or alienated 
by her parents. 

With a charming freedom &he combines a 


certain womanly reserve which is not any | ‘i 


outside mannerism, but the result of the in- | 
ward conviction, which all American life | 
forces on her, that she is considered an in- 
dependent and responsible agent. If she be 


unbalanced, the excess is on the side of lib- | 


erty, showing to the educator the tendency 
which: his preventive measures ought to 
take. Such girls we must rule through 


winning their own conviction on the side of | 


right. They will not blindly obey what 
seems to them arbitrary rules, or, if they do, 
the natural exuberance of life checked in 
one direction will spread itself out in an- 
other, in a lawlessness and foolish bravado 
which we shall find it impossible to control. 


Any set, formal rules, any regulations as to | 


uniform dress, are directly opposed to the 


spirit of our institutions, and can at best se- | 


cure but a formal compliance for the time, a 
result which can not be considered as any 
part of a real education. The work of the | 
teacher must always look beyond the pres- | 
ent, aiming as it does at permanent and not | 
temporary results, and must, in America, ap- 
peal directly and indirectly to self-control. 
The educator has in his hands, as the result 
of our climate, government, and society, an 
exquisitely sensitive and nervously devel- 
oped organism, a spirit which knows its 
rights, and will assert and maintain them, 
an effervescent girl life which is to be re- 
duced to a gracious womanhood, but with- 
out impairing its individuality. Is it not 
manifest that no system based on European 
life can be adequate to the skillful solution 
of such a problem? Our American girls, if 
treated in school as it is perfectly correct to 
treat French and German girls, are thwart- 
ed and perverted into something which has 
all the faults of the German and French girl 
without her excellencies. Our work is for a 
peculiar class, under peculiar circumstances, 
and we must model it anew for our necessi- 
ties. 

We have the finest material the world has 
ever produced, and the best chances for its 
development. Our girls’ schools ought to 
send forth the finest women that have ever 
blessed and beautified the world, the stron- 


rena 


gest and truest wives, the wisest and ten- 
derest mothers, the most intelligent ang 
worthy citizens; and there ought to be no 
places as pure, healthful, and inspiring as the 
homes presided over by American women, 
, If we do not find these results, the fault must 


| be that of their education. 
them, and there is nowhere else to be found | 


The matter of physical education does not 
lie within the predetermined scope of the 
present article. What and how shall our 
girls be taught in the sphere of intellect? 
| In accordance with the general idea of what 
‘constitutes an education, we have to say 
that intellectually it consists, after giving 
the mere tools of thought—the ability to 
| read, to write, and to caleulate—in so train- 
ing the mind that it will be able afterward 

| intelligently to direct its own work, and any 
school life which leaves its pupils with a 
distaste for books has in it something radi- 
cally wrong. For the work of cultivation 
must follow that of education. No one, 
during her school life, can have time to read 
| enough history to give her any really valua- 
| ble knowledge thereof. At the best she will 
have gained merely a well-constructed skel- 
eton, as it were, which is afterward to be 
clothed with the form of life by years of 
reading. And the vast domain of literature 
must be carefully and leisurely explored, if 
she would know the treasures there waiting 
for her enjoyment. If, therefore, our girls 
leave school witha dislike for standard books, 
| and with no power of self-teaching, we cer- 
tainly have lamentably failed, and must ex- 
pect to find them seeking enjoyment in oth- 
er ways, driven about by a restless desire 
which impatiently seeks, but never finds, 
lany lasting reality. Under such circum- 
| stances, what wonder that the health suffers? 
| There must be healthful mental action to 
| insure a sound physical condition, and noth- 
ing makes a woman grow old so fast as nar- 
row and shallow thinking, while nothing 
keeps her young and fresh so long as broad 
and deep mental activity. We seek afar for 
the fountain of youth, while it waits to spring 
within us. 

Since our girls have very much to accom- 
plish in fewer years than is allotted to the 
education of our boys, it is evident that great 
economy of time must be used, and there- 
fore that they must, from their earliest years, 
have the best teaching. There is no mistake 
more fatal than to suppose that it makes no 
very great difference about the first years 
of teaching; for it is just then that those 
false habits are acquired which prove after- 
ward a perpetual stumbling-block both in 
themselves and in the distaste for labor in- 
duced by the endless repetitions inevitable 
whenever the whole study is not systema- 
tized. The amount of time often spent now 
over the study of grammar, arithmetic, and 
geography is sufficient to learn all the im- 
|portant facts in those studies a hundred 
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times over, while the mental confusion cre- 
ated is lamentable to contemplate, and our 
girls spend years in endeavoring to commit 
to memory the contradictions and absurdi- 
ties of English grammar, losing thus the 
very valuable mental training which gram- 
mar, properly taught, brings with it. And 
when their geography is simply a list of 
names and disconnected facts, what wonder 
that they are glad to escape from it? 

The study of language affords the best 
mental training, and also that which, in its 
simplest forms, the child can most readily 
grasp. It should, therefore, be begun very 
early, and most certainly with the Latin. 
Not considering the value of Latin as a men- 
tal discipline 
almost invariably distinguish in any class 
by their greater power those who have stud- 
ied Latin—it is impossible to appreciate our 
own language without it. For the language 
of common conversation, perhaps, we could 
dispense with a knowledge of it, but the 
moment we rise to the level of science, all 
the terms which express general ideas are 


inevitably Latin in origin, and that mind | 


must be comparatively narrowed which does 
not comprehend them. It is a matter for 


rejoicing that the German language is de- | 


manding more and more of the time which 


was formerly monopolized by French—a| 


language which, for purposes of mental dis- 
cipline, bears about the same relation to Ger- 
man that botany does to history. French 
we must learn, but, after we have learned 
it, of what use is it as a key to unlock any 
valuable literature ? while, with the German 
at command, whole treasure-houses of sci- 
ence and of art, of learning and of beauty, 
fly open at our bidding. After some ac- 
quaintance has been gained of these lan- 
guages it is time enough, no matter how 
late it be, to attempt any logical study of 
the English language, which has been so 
hospitable to them all. And when, after 
such preparation, the English begins to un- 
fold its riches of strength and beauty to the 
consciousness, no mind can fail to recognize 
that it possesses as its birthright in English 
literature a boundless field of enjoyment for 
all the future, and a perpetual city of refuge 
from the petty cares of daily life. 

The question may be very earnestly asked, 
if the hours spent by those girls who have 
no special talent for music in practicing 
upon the piano had been given to the study 
of English literature, whether the general 
level of our women would not have been ap- 
preciably raised. We do not undervalue 
music, but in view of the general results at- 
tained after years of practice, and the ex- 
penditure involved, is the profit at all com- 
mensurable to the outlay? Would not the 
same amount of time and of patience, if turn- 
ed into other channels, produce more valuable 
results on the majority of our girls? 


for in a large school one can | 


The one-sided training of mathematics we 
must also have, and the dislike so often ex- 
pressed for it by girls does not arise so much 
from any inherent want of capacity as from 
want of thoroughness in the first teaching, 
and the reckless way in which they are driv- 
en through arithmetic into algebra and ge- 
ometry, until at last the accumulation of 
confusion becomes too great for the forcing 
power of the teacher, and the books are 
closed forever. There is nothing more sad 
than unused possibilities; and to hear, as we 
so often do, the dislike of all mathematics 
forcibly expressed by girls who only needed 
proper time and proper training to enjoy 
them is indeed pitiable. 

The drift of modern thought is in the di- 
rection of physical science, and while we 
plead for a thorough study of language, we 
do not omit to ask that our girls may also be 
led into the wonders which science is daily 
revealing. An insight into the great unal- 
terable laws of nature, which, like the car 
of Juggernaut, crush down mercilessly him 
who opposes his individual will to their re- 
sistless force, will be a valuable lesson to the 
arbitrariness with which woman is so often 
justly charged, and lessons may be deduced 
which will be valuable in other spheres when 
our girls realize that man can utilize even 
the destructive forces of nature by ranging 
| himself on their side, and thus appropria- 
| ting their powers to himself. The recrea- 
tions of botany and zoology will lead their 
| thoughts healthfully and pleasantly up into 
| the mysteries of creative life, where woman, 
| more than all, should walk always with rev- 
| erent tread. 

But, meanwhile, the time is not all ap- 
| propriated by direct school-work, and read- 
|ing as well as study must be directed; for 
| children are not able to choose for them- 
| selves. Much good schoo]l-work may be more 
| than neutralized by the indiscriminate read- 
| ing allowed at home. Surely there are books 
enough of all kinds which are good. If the 
girl is living through the imaginative stage 
when she craves fairy stories, she should have 
| them as her natural food, but always only 
the true fairy stories, not the miserable imi- 
| tations, without beginning or end, and with 
no possible meaning, which flood children’s 
libraries. There are no people who have 
made a study of children, as such, so thor- 
oughly as the Germans, and they will bring 
us out of their riches all we can demand. 
Let the fairy stories be what we may call 
the world’s nursery songs, those never-dy- 
ing myths which, clothed in different poetic 
forms, reappear in all ages and all countries, 
because they bear in their bosom the germ 
of ever-living truth. Children should read 
the literature of the world’s children—the 
nations of the East. This is pure and 
quiet, simple and not involved. The very 
worst reading for a child is that literature 
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whi h treats of the complications of our | 


modern life. It is in vain for the best teach- 
ers to try to make true women of our girls 
unless their efforts are aided by a careful 
home supervision over their reading, and 
nothing is more surprising than the indiffer- 
ence with which parents allow their children, 
whom they guard carefully from even too 
strong a draught of air, to read whatever 

may come to hand. The kind of reading 
they need will differ with their age, and all 
kinds they should have, but it should be al- | 
ways the best of the kind. 

As the school life draws to an end our 
girls will have room, if the previous work | 
has been properly done, for some apprecia- | 
tive work on the constitution of their own 
country, on psychology, and on political | 
economy, and there will be no need of warn- 


ing a girl whose education may be consid- | 


ered to be now approaching its completion 
that all that she can accomplish in school in 
these latter days can comprise but the merest 


elements of sciences whose far-reaching scope | 


demands the results of all others for their 
raw material. 

The real study of history will have been 
prepared for by what she has been led 


thoughtfully to do in that line during all | 


her school life, and if, when her education is 
finished, she does not know as many historic- 
al facts as her European sister, or if she can 
not recite lists of kings and emperors, or ta- 
bles of dates, she has at least recognized that 
“the centuries behind her like a fruitful 
land repose,” and she has been made to see 
their grand interaction, so that she will be 


. . | 
eager to know what is the promise “closed | 


by the present.” 

She is ready now to visit the Old World, 
and to absorb what she will find there in its 
atmosphere of history and of art; nor, if she 
have any taste for drawing, will she be con- 
fined to photographs or her memory alone 
for sketches of the scenes she shall visit, for 
she will have been trained all through her 
school life, in the intervals of study, to 
sketch from the objects around her, and she 
has not spent the time devoted to drawing 
in making copies of engravings and litho- 
graphs. 

An American girl, trained in the manner 
indicated, will assume the responsibilities 
of active life not thoughtlessly, or with an 
idea that it is to be merely a round of pleas- 
ure, and while she will give her daily atten- 
tion to its varied duties in their smallest 
particulars, her horizon of thought will not 
be bounded by what lies immediately around 
her, and she will seek and find rest from pet- 
ty cares in a higher and more serene atmos- 
phere of thought. In her household there 
will be no confusion, for she will plan and 
wisely direct its workings, and the quiet 
dignity of her gracious, self-possessed wom- 
anhood will find no opposition to her ruling. 


Her daughters will find in her their most 
charming companion; her sons will not need 
to leave home to find rational entertainme ‘nt: 

the heart of her husband will safely trust in 
her as an equal; and if misfortune come, she 
can never be an unreasoning burden, but, in 
her power to comprehend, will stand as his 
wisest counselor. And this will be because 

her education was an organic unity, not an 
accumulation of facts—an organic unity 
| fashioned to suit the needs of American 
| girls, and determined by the demands of the 
present time—a unity subordinating all de- 
| tails to a mental discipline so thorough and 
true that she can never afterward fall into 
| shallow egotism, or cease to grow into a 
higher development with every vary ing ex- 
perience and every passing year. 

A distinguished writer has said, “The 
mind of woman is by nature less capable 
than that of man of impartiality and sus- 
pense, and the almost complete omission 
from female education of those studies which 
most discipline and strengthen the intellect 
increases the difference, while, at the same 
time, it has been usually made a main object 
to imbue them with a passionate faith in 
| traditional opinions, and to preserve them 
from all contact with opposing views, and 
contracted knowledge and imperfect sym- 
pathy are not the sole fruits of this educa- 
tion.” To our day belongs a different sys- 
tem. Delicate machinery is taking from the 
hands of our girls the needle. Their time 
is not to be employed in the performance of 
household drudgery. Shall we give them 
such instruction as will force them blindly 
to fasten their faith upon others, or shall we 
educate them into rational women ? 

Shall their school life, in its broken and 
heterogeneous work, give them a distaste for 
| those branches which they have never pur- 
| sued thoroughly enough to find enjoyment, 
or shall it leave them with a healthful ap- 
petite for farther discovery, and with trained 
and disciplined minds which will enable 
them to find their highest gratification in 
its pursuit? 








THE WORLD AND L 


Wueturr my life be Moye or no, 
The summers come, the summers go. 
The lanes grow cmt with dying al 
Icicles hang beneath the eaves ; 
The asters wither to the snow: 
Thus doth the summer end and go, 
Whether my life be glad or no. 


Whether my life be sad or no, 

The winters come, the winters go. 

The sunshine By 8 with baby leaves ; 

Swallows buil ut the eaves ; 

The lovely wind-flowers bend and blow: 
Thus doth the winter end and go, 
Whether my life be sad or no. 


Yet Mother Nature gives to me 

A fond and patient sympathy ; 

In my own heart I find the charm 

To make her tender, near, and warm: 
Through summer sunshine, winter snow, 
She clasps me, sad or glad or no. 
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“THE SOUFFLEUR.” 


HE picturesque island of Mauritius, the 

scene of Bernardin de St. Pierre’s ex- 
quisite romance of Paul and Virginia, lies 
about five hundred miles directly east of 
Madagascar, and seventy-five miles north- 
east of the island of Bourbon. Its greatest 
length is thirty-six miles, its width about 
twenty-five. The coast-line is picturesquely 
irregular, and the interior presents a charm- 


ing variety of plain, hill, and mountain | 


scenery. 

The island was discovered in 1505 by Dom 
Pedro de Mascareguas, a noted Portuguese 
navigator, and named by him Cerné. The 
Portuguese did not, however, immediately 
avail themselves of their new acquisition, 
but contented themselves with fixing its ge- 
ographical position, and landing some deer, 
goats, monkeys, and pigs, the descendants 
of which are still found wild in retired parts 
of the island. There is no record of native 
inhabitants. The island appears to have 


* Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanap- 


teryx. Personal Experiences, Adventures, and Wan- 
derings in and around the Island of Mauritius. By 
Nrouoras Pixs. With many illustrations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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| been wild and solitary. No settlement was 
made by the Portuguese, though they re- 
|tained possession of the island till 1598, 
| using it chiefly as a naval station, where 
| their ships employed in the Indian trade 
| were accustomed to stop for water and 
| fruits, and no proclamation of the discovery 
| was made. They hoped to keep the secret 
to themselves. 

An accident led the Dutch to its shores in 
| 1598. In the spring of that year a squadron 
|of eight ships, under the command of Ad- 

miral Wybrand van Warwick, left the Texel 
for Batavia. The vessels were Gispersed off 
| the Cape of Good Hope by a violent storm, 
jand on the 17th of September several of 
them, including the admiral’s ship, sighted 
an unknown island. Ignorant if it were in- 
habited, the admiral used great caution in 
|landing. A capacious harbor was discovered 
| on the southeast coast, and here he landed a 
| large party of his men, taking up positions 
| to guard against a surprise by savages. On 
| the following day boats were sent out to ex- 
amine the other parts of the island, and find 
| ont if there were any inhabitants. His men 
| met with a great variety of birds, which sur- 


| 
| 
J 
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prised them by their familiarity and the fa- 
cility with which they were taken. They 
discovered water in abundance, and an as- 
tonishing vegetation. On the shore was 
found three hundred hundred-weight of 
bees-wax, a hanging stage, the spar of a cap- 
stan, and a large yard, evidently the relics 
of some unfortunate vessel that had been 
buried in the waves. They found no other 
trace of human beings. The island was as 
solitary as when the Portuguese admiral | 
landed ninety-three years before. After re- 
turning thanks to God for bringing them to | 


so fair a harbor, the admiral named the isl- | 


and “ Mauritius,” after Count Maurice of 


Nassau, then Stadtholder of Holland, and | 


the port “ Warwick Harbor,” after himself. | 
He left no settlers on the island, but ordered | 
a board to be fixed to a tree bearing the 
arms of Holland, and planted a piece of 
ground with vegetable geeds as an experi- 
ment on the soil. A year after he returned 


to Mauritius, and was enabled to supply his | 


ships with abundance of fish, fowl], and fruits. 
Thus were the Portuguese cheated out of 
their discovery. 

In 1613 Mauritius became a favorite resort 


of the daring pirates who infested the Indian | 


seas and preyed with entire impartiality 
upon the commerce of all nations. Many 
fruitless attempts were made to root them 
out. It was not till 1644 that the Dutch 
finally assumed control of the island and 
made a permanent settlement on its shores. 


The first governor was Van der Mester, who 
introduced slaves from Madagascar to im- 


prove the resources of the colony. These 
people belonged to a superior and high-spir- 
ited race, and immediately on being landed 


they made their escape to the mountainous | 


regions of the interior. There, banded to- 
gether for protection and aggression, they 
increased in strength and numbers, and were 
called Maroons, or outlaws. They continued 


to harass the Dutch to such an extent that | 


about the commencement of the last century 
the island was abandoned to its savage in- 
habitants. It was soon afterward seized | 
and colonized by the French, who changed | 
its name to Isle de France. From their pos- | 
session it passed, in 1810, under English con- | 
trol, where it has since remained. The old 
name was restored and retained by its pres- 
ent owners. 

Under English rule the island of Mauritius | 
has attained great prosperity.. The popula- 
tion is divided between several races, the 
English, the descendants of the French col- 
onists, the Maroons (as the Indians are still 
called), Arabs, and Lascars. All forms of 
religious worship are permitted, and side by 
side with the Christian church rises the 
mosque of the Crescent and the heathen 
temple. 
ious festivals of the island is the one known 
by the local name of Yamseh, celebrated 


One of the most interesting relig- | 
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with great solemnity by ne ilinsndin 
inhabitants on the night of every eleventh 
new moon. The festiv al took its rise from 
' the disputes among the followers of Moham- 
|med on the question of prophetical succes. 
|sion. The Turks and Arabians recognized 
Abou-Bekr, Omar, and Osman as the right- 
ful successors of the Prophet; the Persian 
| and Indian Mohammedans denounced these 
| three caliphs as usurpers, and regarded Ali, 
| the Prophet’s son-in-law and minister, as his 
‘religious and political heir. The disputes 
jended in a sanguinary contest, in which 
Hossein and Hossan, the sons of Ali, were 
|slain, with sixty of their relatives. The 
Yamseh is celebrated with most pomp and 
| circumstance at Port Louis, the capital of 
| Mauritius. As soon as the slender crescent 
of the new moon is visible a procession is 
formed, headed by the priests, which pro- 
ceeds to the river Latanier, a shallow stream 
just outside of Port Louis. Here a priest 
dives into the water to bring up their “ Bon 
Dieu,” buried the previous year in a hollow 
prepared in the bed of the river. This con- 
sists of two stones, or lumps of paste so 
| hardened as to be impervious to the water. 
They have a double signification, represent- 
ing not only God and his Prophet, but also 
the two murdered brothers. The newly 
found treasure is conducted with great cere- 
mony to the temple, where strict watch is 
kept over it during ten days and nights. 
Prayers are offered up incessantly while the 
watch continues, the priests receiving a small 
sum from each applicant for a share in these 
supplications. Certain kinds only of food 
| are permitted, and the faithful are required 
to: perform constant ablutions. Frequent 
| processions are made through the streets to 
levy contributions to defray the expenses 
of the festival and the making of the Gouhns, 
or pagodas. These Gouhns are made of bam- 
boo, bound very strongly together, covered 
| with gold and silver tinsel and many-colored 
| papers, and mounted on wheels. They con- 
| sist of three stories, tapering toward the top, 
‘and terminating ina dome. Pretty Chinese 
| paper lanterns are hung from all the corners 
|of each story, and at night the interior of 
|the Gouhn is also illuminated. One very 
‘large Gouhn is constructed with great cere- 
| mony. Each of the three stories is built in 
a separate hut, the walls of which are thrown 
| down when the work is finished to allow the 
| sacred structure to be carefully lifted out. 
| Touching the threshold of the door in doing 
this would be regarded as an evil omen. 
The several parts are then bound strongly 
together and taken to the temple, when 
the river-found representatives of God and 
Prophet are placed within it, and a watch is 
, kept over it day and night till the Yamseh 
is over. 
On the evening of the ninth day the “ Lit- 
{tle Procession” takes place. The inferior 
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THE YAMSEH. 


Gouhns are carried on the heads of negroes 
hired for the purpose, not Mohammedans. 
Lighted lanterns, flags, brass crescents, and 
stars are carried aloft on sticks, and men, 
half nude and daubed with paint, fight with 
clubs, and give and parry strokes with great 
dexterity. They parade through all the sub- 
urbs of the city, dancing and screaming till 
midnight, when they join the revelry at the 
temple. 

Those who do not participate in the pro- 


| 
| 


cession break in upon the monotony of the 
long religious festival by a scene of wild en- 
joyment. In an inclosure of ropes hundreds 
of men, women, and children congregate 
‘around great blazing fires, eating rice, co- 
coa cakes, and sweetmeats, and watching 
the performances of trained wrestlers and 


gymnasts. The solemnity of the festival is 
over, and the people indulge in laughing, 
singing, and shoutin~ in all the dialects of 
the East. 
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On the tenth day occurs the grand proces- 
sion, when the principal Gouhn is brought 
out and carried toward the river to a slow, 
monotonous chanting by the priests. One 
part of the procession contains the mourn- 
ers for the two brothers, wearing cloth of 
the sacred green about their loins, beating 
their breasts, and howling. Contests with 
blunt swords and sticks go on in all direc- 
tions in commemoration of the massacre in 
which the brothers died. The lion that is 
fabled to have watched over the remains of 
Ali’s sons is represented by a brawny fol- 
lower of the Prophet, whose skin is painted 
a tawny color. A goat-skin thrown over his 
shoulders represents the lion’s mane. This 
terrible creature, held in check by a cord, 
makes frantic efforts to break loose upon the 
crowd, and utters the most hideous yells and 
roars. Groups of men, whose costume is lit- 
tle more than horns, tail, and paint, repre- 
sent devils rejoicing over the death of Hos- 
sein and Hossan, and they create endless 
confusion as they leap and run among the 
crowd. 

On reaching the river-side the principal 
Gouhn is reverently lowered to the water’s 
edge, and the representatives of God and 
Prophet again descend to their receptacle, 
where they will repose in undisturbed peace 
until the recurrence of the festival. The 
procession then breaks up, and the people 
finish the day in feasting and merry-mak- 
ing. The true Mohammedan element is said 
to be dying out of this festival, Indian su- 
perstitions usurping its place, and few Mo- 
hammedans of the higher class taking part 
in its ceremonies. 

In August or September the Hindoo in- 
habitants of the island hold a festival in 
honor of Doorga, chief among the female 
deities, and the most potert and warlike 
member of the Hindoo pantheon. At Roche 
Bois stands a temple erected to her honor, 
and there our author witnessed a grand fes- 
tival. Thousands of Indians were assembled 
on the grounds about the temple, their yel- 
low, pink, or scarlet robes wrapped in grace- 
ful folds around them. The men had mass- 
ive gold or silver ear, toe, and finger rings, 
anklets, ete. The women wore the same, 
with the addition of large necklaces, often 
of heavy coins; bracelets half-way up their 
arms; many of them with a blaze of jewelry 
in their jet-black hair, twisted into the 
curious one-sided knots that seem de rigueur 
in the toilet of an Indian belle. Some were 
seated cross-legged in groups, others were 
amusing themselves singing, riding on wood- 
en horses, swinging, dancing, or with the 
music of a small drum called the tom-tom, 
which is beaten at one end with a stick and 
at the other with the fingers. 

A large circle was formed in one part of 
the square, in the centre of which stood an 
old man entirely nude. The old fellow’s 





|8kin looked more like an alligator’s thay 


| that of a man. He was fully six feet high 

of large frame, all skin and bone—a most 
pitiable-looking object. After building 
fire between some large stones, he placed 
over it a brass kettle, in which were pieces 
of bark that soon ignited and emitted 4 
pleasant odor like frankincense. While the 
bark was burning he took a roll of cloth 
about a foot and a half long and six inches 
broad, which he saturated in oil, and lighted 
at one end by the flame of a lamp. When it 
was in a blaze he placed it under his arm, 
and began dancing round the ring, chant- 
ing some prayers in some Hindoo tongue, 
Though his body was fearfully blistered, he 
continued prancing about for half an hour, 
till the torch was extinguished. 

He then approached the kettle, and stir- 
ring its contents, he took out a handful of 
the ashes of the burned bark, placed them in 
the palm of his left hand, and walked round 
the cirele, holding out a plate in the right 
Men, women, and children pressed forward, 
and each, on depositing a small coin on the 
| plate, received a dab of ashes on the fore- 
head; then, holding up the right hand to- 
ward heaven, each one gave solemn thanks 
that he had been permitted to be blessed by 
so holy aman. A number of fanatics then 
submitted to a severe scourging at his hands; 
they were then marked with ashes and scar- 
let paint, and retired, proud and happy, from 
the scene of their pious torture. 

In the centre of the grounds was an open 
space, where a large pile of wood had been 
consumed, leaving a bed of glowing embers. 
Two men, entirely naked, armed with long 
iron rakes, were employed in getting out the 
unburned pieces of wood, and distributing the 
embers over a square of about twenty-five 
feet. An excavation was made on one side 
about a foot deep and six square, in close 
proximity to the bed of embers, and filled 
with water. During this raking, several 
people were employed dashing water over 
the men to prevent their being scorched by 
the heat, which was almost intolerable even 
at some distance from the spot. 

Every thing being pronounced ready by 
the priest who superintended the whole, 
music was heard in the distance, and a pro- 
| cession moved along the grassy plain, pre- 
‘ceded by men bearing on their shoulders a 
| small platform, on which was an image 
| dressed in Indian costume, loaded with jew- 
elry. They came on in silence, and halted 
near the burning mass. Presently another 
| similar procession advanced from the oppo- 
'site side, and faced the first. At a given 
| signal, an old man, with only a cloth round 
| his loins, bearing a child in his arms, stepped 
into the square, and walked unflinchingly 
|across the glowing bed of embers. Three 
| young men followed, and then a dozen rushed 
‘in and ran across, stopping for a moment to 
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cool their feet in the trench filled with water. | The loftiest peak rises, bare and rugged, to 
The contortions, screeching, and yelling of | the height of three hundred and forty feet 
these latter were terrible. This part of the | from the highest spot attainable by climb- 
rites is designated by a phrase which signi- | ing, and has che appearance of having been 
fies running upon fire. | cut straighc down from the summit to the 

The scenery of Mauritius is singularly base. Volcanic activity is every where ap- 
wild and picturesque. One of the most at-| parent. The island can boast also of several 
tractive regions in the island is that of which | magnificent cascades. The most impressive 
the mountain peaks known as “ Les Trois | is said to be the Dya-Mamore Falls, on the 
Mamelles” form the most remarkable feat-| Grand River. These falls are about a hun- 
ure. These are three rocky pinnacles, spring- | dred feet high, and not less than fifty in 
ing from the top of a mountain at the height | breadth. The Tamarind Falls, seven in 
of a thousand feet above the level of the sea. | number, on the river of the same name, form 
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a series of cascades of singular beauty. 
They descend, in all, a distance of over three 
hundred feet. A curious, if less beautiful, 
cascade is that of the river Savane. The 
course of the river is interrupted by a wall 
of black basalt composed of the most regular 
geometrical prisms, separated and broken by 
the action of the water, and forming a thou- 
sand angular projections. As the river sur- 
mounts the rocky barrier, and breaks into 
innumerable streams, flung back from point 
to point, and sending up showers of spray 


OF THE 


RIVER SAVANE, 


sparkling in the sun with rainbow rays, it 
equals in beauty any in the island, and even 
in the dry season is most romantic. As it 
descends into the plain below, the waters 
meander peacefully along, bordered with the 
large-leaved nympheas, and overhung with 
the elegant wild bananas, raffias, and bam- 
boos, and the scene changes to one of the 
most perfect repose. 

The famous Grand Bassin, a beautiful 
sheet of water filling the crater of an extinct 
voleano, offers many attractions to the tour- 
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ist. To reach it one must traverse a part 
of the country called the Bois Sec, or Dry 
Woods. It is dreary in the extreme. Thou- 
sands of dried-up skeletons of trees, blanched 
to a snowy whiteness, meet the eye on every 
side; and but for the tangle of lianes and 
»lants showing fresh life about their feet, we 
might faney it to be a forest of primeval 
days over which some blight had passed, 
and left it a monument of ruin for all time. 
The lianes Premna scandens and Seea arborea 
twine round the rugged stems and hide their 
barrenness. Formerly here grew the Syzy- 
gium glomeratum, spreading its lordly branches 
far and wide; but now it is rarely seen, be- 
ing replaced by the Syzygium scandens, which 
is a mere Climbing shrub. Two species of 
lycopodium grow here. Acrostiche, adian- 
tums, and aspleniums are plentiful, and the 
elegant Cyathea excelsa. The trunks of the 
latter are covered with concave plates, whose 
sections are in waves, closely arranged in a 
circle next the bark. The stems are marked 
with long sears, broken into ragged projec- 
tions, showing where the leaf has fallen, and 
thus produced these scars. It is not uncom- 
mon to see various polypodia, vittarias, and 
other ferns growing out of the scars, giving 
the tall bare trunks a singular appearance ; 
or a delicate jasmine or other creeper will 
twine round the rugged stem, covering it 
with tender verdure ; while over all spreads 
the exquisite crown of fronds that makes it 
the king of ferns in Mauritius. 

The Grand Bassin lies at the height of 2250 
feet above the level of the sea, and has an 
area of about twenty-five acres. It is nearly 
surrounded with dense woods, which cover 
the slopes of the hills. This great reservoir 
receives the tribute of many streams in the 
rainy season; but the body of water varies 
little in depth the whole year, being fed from 
under-ground springs that percolate through 
the porous lava at the foot of the mountains. 
The accounts of its great depth are incorrect. 
Mr. Pike could not get soundings over sixty 
feet, though he tried in many places as he 
swam over it, there being no boat there at 
the time of his visit. The water is delight- 
fully clear and cold. The party were told 
not to plunge in on account of the monster 
eels; but though they fished for them a good 
while, not one put in an appearance. There 
were plenty of Dame Ceres, or golden fish, and 
two fine black swans were sailing majestical- 
ly about the lake. 

One of the curiosities of the coast of Mau- 
ritius isthe Souffleur. The coast at this spot 
forms a line of abrupt rocks, rising sheer from 
the deep water, and the waves break upon it 
unchecked by reefs. By the action of the 
waves numerous caverns and fissures are 
worn in these rocks, even the mightiest boul- 
ders not being able to resist their violence, as 


they work their revenge on them for the time | 


when, as molten rivers of fire, they broke 


down the giant crater walls, and forced back 
the waves of the ocean itself to a great dis- 
tance, laying the foundation of the great coral 
reeis that are spreading far and wide. 

The name Souffleur, or Rock Spout, has 
been given to an enormous block of black 
basalt connected by a broken ledge of rocks 
with the main-land. It rises nearly forty 
feet above the sea, exposed to the full force 
of the waves, and is perforated to its sum- 
mit by a cavity that communicates with the 
ocean. When there is a heavy swell the 
waves rush in and fill up the vacuum with 
terrific fury. Wave on wave presses on, and 
there being no other outlet, the water is 
forced upward, and forms a magnificent jet 
@eau, ascending to a height of fifty or sixty 
feet. The noise can be heard for two miles, 
and when the Souffleur growls and roars it 
is a sure indication of rough weather. 

The rocks are now greatly undermined, 
and the spout is so enlarged that it is daily 
losing its former grandeur. When in action 
it emits a singular rumbling sound, and the 
rocks tremble and vibrate so much that it 
“auses a most unpleasant quivering all over 
the body when watched from the adjacent 
rocks. So great are its powers of suction 
that a stone placed within ten feet, of the 
adit was quickly drawn in. It is only when 
in a state of tranquillity that it can be ap- 
proached without danger. The wet rocks 
are covered with slimy weeds (cladophora, 
valonioides, and Fucus minimus), which make 
the foothold very precarious. 

At a little distance along the coast from 
the Souffleur is another curious monument 
of ocean activity, the “Pont Naturel,” or 
“Natural Bridge.” It resembles an arti- 
ficial structure, with a central pier and two 
arches, through which the sea swirls and 
rushes with the greatest impetuosity. The 
chasm is daily widening by the foaming bil- 
lows breaking against the rocks, and the 
arches are being gradually undermined, so 
that some future cyclone will cause their 
total disappearance. 

It was during the French occupation of 
Mauritius that the terrible shipwreck took 
place which furnished Bernardin de St. Pierre 
with the motive for his beautiful and touch- 
ing love-story, Paul and Virginia, the scene of 
which is laid in thisisland. In 1744 drought 
and a plague of locusts had occasioned a ter- 
rible scarcity in Mauritius, then called the 
Isle of France, and the following year the St. 
Geran was sent out from the mother country, 
richly laden with provisions, to the relief of 
the starving colonists. About four o'clock 
one fine afternoon Round Island was sight- 
ed from the ship, and the captain, M. De la 
Marre, wished to profit by a fine moonlight 
night to enter what is now known as Tom- 
bean Bay, or the Bay of Tombs, but was per- 
suaded to lie outside until morning. IRgno- 
rant of the coast, the officer allowed the ship 
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to drift during the night upon a dangerous | 


reef about a league from land. The sea al- 
ways runs high there, and the St. Geran was 
driven with great violence among the break- 
ers. 

Every effort was made to lower the boats, 
but some were crushed by the falling masts, 
and others were swept away by the waves. 
In a short time the keel was broken in two, 


and the ship became a total wreck. At the | 


captain’s request the chaplain pronounced a 
general benediction and absolution, and the 
“ Ave Maria Stella” was sung. Then ensued 
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a scene of indescribable confusion. Num- 
bers of the crew flung themselves into the 
| sea, grasping planks, oars, yards; but the 
heavy waves tore them from their frail sup- 
| ports, and nearly all perished. <A brave sail- 
| or named Caret made great efforts to save 
| the captain, whom he implored to take off 
| his clothing; but M. De la Marre, who dis- 
| played in this catastrophe much greater per- 
sonal courage and piety than seamanship, 
| refused to do so, on the ground that it did 
not become the dignity of his position to 
| land without his uniform. Caret at length 
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succeeded in placing his captain on a plank, | 
and by swimming alongside endeavored to 
get him safely to land. Encountering a| 
raft on Which some of the crew had sought 
refuge, the captain thought he would be 
safer with them. He left the plank, and 
succeeded in reaching the larger support. 
Caret plunged to avoid collision, and on ris- 
ing to the surface again was horror-struck 
to find that the raft with all on board had 
been inguifed. 

On board the St. Geran were two lovers, | 
Mile. Mallet and M. De Péramon, who were | 
to be united in marriage on reaching the isl- 
and. The young man, as anxious and agita- 
ted as the girl was calm and resigned, when | 
the others left, was making a sort of raft on 
which to save her who was dearer than his 
own life. On his knees he implored her to | 
descend with him on to the frail but sole | 
hope of safety ; and to insure a greater cer- 
tainty, he begged her to take off the heavier 
part of her garments. This she steadily re- 
fused to do. When he found his most ear- | 
nest solicitations vain, and all hope of sav- | 
ng her lost, though she entreated him to | 


leave her, he quietly took from a pocket-book | 


| on their crumbling sides. 


a tress of her hair, kissed it, and placed it on 
his heart. With his arm round her to shield 
her as far as he could to the last, he calmly 


| awaited the terrible catastrophe at her side. 
| Nor had they long to wait, for they were 


soon washed from the deck. Their bodies 


| were picked up the following day, clasped 
| in the close embrace in which they awaited 


death. 
This touching incident formed the ground- 


| work of the beautiful story over which so 


many tears have fallen. Mauritius was then 


| but little known, and St. Pierre’s pictures of 
| its life and scenery were all drawn*from im- 
| agination; but the story has invested the far- 


off island with an atmosphere of romance. 
Two structures at Pamplemousses known as 


| the tombs of Paul and Virginia are still 


shown to visitors—-two dilapidated piles of 
brick, still betraying traces of whitewash 
When visited by 
Mr. Pike, who had been asked by a roman- 
tic young lady to gather for her some flow- 
ers from the tombs, he found the surround- 
ing grounds converted into an impassable 
swamp by recent rains. Romance is evi- 
dently at a discount in Mauritius. 
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HERE is no department of industry more | 
carefully guarded from intrusion than a 
tobacco factory, none where visitors are more 
in the way; and it was therefore by special 
courtesy that, one bright morning last Octo- 


ber, we found ourselves in the office of one 

of the largest factories in Richmond, Vir- 

ginia, with the polite proprietor ready to 
show us through the establishment. 

On the first floor we were introduced to 
the steam-engine, the motive power of the 
whole concern, which does double duty in 
also heating the building, so that, unlike 
the planter, who is entirely dependent on 
times and seasons, the manufacturer reg- 
ulates his own climate, and asks no odds 
of the weather. 

All tobacco brought to the Richmond 
market is sold by sample. These sam- 
ples, each ticketed and marked with the 
name of the planter by whom the crop 
of which it forms part was grown, the 
weight of the hogshead net and gross, the 
name of the commission merchant who 
sold it, the warehouse where it was in- 
spected, and the price per hundred paid 
by the manufacturer, tell the whole his- 
tory of the tobacco. Thus, in case of ac- 
cidental or intentional fraud, it is easy to 
affix the blame where it lies, for should 
the contents of a hogshead vary in the 
least from the sample, the manufacturer 
can at once refer to the party from whom 
it was purchased. 

Should buwiyer and seller fail in such case 
to come to an agreement, the matter under 
dispute is decided by a committee of arbitra- 
tion, composed of three members of the Board 
of Trade. 








Once at the factory, a steam-elevator raises 
the hogsheads to the stemming-room, in the 


upper story; and here, in a close little com- | 


partment, partitioned off, and rendered as 
nearly air-tight as possible, the tobacco is 
exposed to what the manufacturers term 
“live steam”—i. e., a steam bath—until it 
becomes in order for stemming. It is then 
taken out and placed in bulk, being careful- 
ly covered with blankets to keep the steam 
in until it 
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is distributed to the stemmers. | 






These operatives, who are usually women or 
children, take the leaves, which have under 
the foregoing process become as soft and 
pliant as the finest kid, strip them of the 
midrib, or “stem,” and tie them in bundles, 
with a stem for the band. 

The choicest of these stems, not used for 
this purpose, are packed in hogsheads and 
shipped to Bremen, where they are pulverized 
and converted into snuff. 

The stemmers are paid by weight—so 


STEMMING, 
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much per pound for the tobacco they stem; | dry when subjected to the licorice bath, for 
and the superintendent of the stemming- | the least dampness will render them white 
room, with scrupulous exactness, keeps tally | with mould in a few hours—as hopelessly 
of every parcel as it is placed in 

his scales, and credits the stem- 

mer therewith on ‘the slate 

which lies on his desk for the 

purpose. 

The bundles of stemmed leaves 
are now strung on sticks and 
hung in the drying-room until 
they become perfectly dry, when 
they are ready for the applica- 
tion of the mixture of sirup and 
licorice which imparts to the 
chewing tobacco of commerce 
its sweetness and flavor. 

By the side of the huge kettles 
in which this mixture is pre- 
pared men stand all day long 
stirring it with wooden paddles 
to prevent its burning. 

In the factory which we visit- 
ed 200 gallons of sugar-house 
sirup are daily used, and this, 
cooked to a candy, is mixed with 
Spanish licorice, which has pre- 
viously been dissolved. 

As soon as this concoction at- 
tains the right consistency it is 
poured, boiling hot, into a large 
trough, and into this steaming 
fluid the tobacco is dipped as fast 
as it is brought from the drying- 


room. The leaves must be bone SPRINKLING THE FLAVORING, 
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ruined as the growing plant on which a| during the day is kept at ninety degrees. 
black frost has fallen. | At night the whole power of the furnace is 

The heat of the mixture causes the pores | turned on, and the heat is so intense that in 
of the leaf to expand, and the sweet sirup| the morning the room has to be cooled off 
penetrating every fibre impregnates it thor- before the operatives can enter it. When 
oughly. the tobacco has, under this powerful heat, 

All the licorice used in this process is im-| become perfectly dry, it is sprinkled with 
ported from Spain, and pays a duty of ten | the best New England rum, and flavored 
cents in gold per pound. It is rendered still | with various essential oils as carefully as 
more expensive by the fact that a few drops | the confectioner seasons his candies or the 
of salt-water will ruin a whole case, “ kill- | pastry-cook his pies, and thus prepared, and 
ing” the licorice, and making it as hard and | again blanketed, it is ready for the “ lump- 
porous as cork. A portion of nearly every | ers and twisters,” as the next class of work- 
cargo is lost in this way. | men are styled. 

The “ clippings”—as the odds and ends of The arrangement of the twist-room re- 
the tobacco leaves are termed—are too small | minds the unmechanically instructed visit- 
to be dipped with the bundles, and to them | or strikingly of a school-room. At the up- 
the mixture of sirup and licorice is applied | per end is the superintendent’s desk, and 
by means of a watering-pot. | down the long room, in parallel rows like 

From the vat the dripping bundles are | the desks of the scholars, are ranged the tall 
carried out on the flat roof of the factory and | work-benches of the operatives. Each man 
there exposed to the sun. “For,” said our | is supplied with a gauge for regulating the 
guide, “ one day’s sunshine is worth more to | length of his lump, and a scale in which to 
tobacco than any thing else we can do for | verify its weight, that it may fit exactly into 
it; it gives it a sweetness which nothing | the shapes when taken to the press-room. 





else will.” Nothing goes by guess in a tobacco facto- 
“How do you protect it in case of a sud-| ry; every thing is done by rule and meas- 
den shower ?” asked one of our party. ure, and these rules and measures are them- 


“Protect it!” was the reply. “If ashower | selves carefully tested. 
comes up we order ont all hands, and hustle| Taking a handful of the medicated leaves, 
it in through that door in about two min-/| the “lumper,” with nimble fingers, rapidly 
utes.” |moulds them into shape, and around the 
After this the leaves are taken into a sec-| lump thus formed he wraps a virgin leaf, 
oud drying-room, where the thermometer | which, still in the state in which it left the 
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the aggregate weight of their work. In 
regular rotation the lumpers take their 
work to the superintendent of the twist- 
room for inspection. He weighs every 
lump separately, rejecting all which vary, 
be it never so little, from the standard. 
Those which have been found correct are 
then weighed a second time collective- 
ly, and the operative is credited on the 
superintendent’s slate with the amount. 
The defective lumps must be remade 
until they conform to the standard. As 
one operative leaves the superintendent’s 
desk the next in turn comes up, keeping 
that functionary busy all day long. 

“How do they fix them when they are 
not heavy enough ?” asked one of the vis- 
itors. “Do you let them wrap another 
leaf round the outside ?” 

“Not if we can help it,” answered the 
proprietor; “but they do it sometimes in 
spite of us. John” (to the hand whose 
work was then undergoing inspection), 
“tell the lady how you make your lumps 
heavy enough when they are too light.” 

“Put mo’ fillin’ in,” grunted John; 
while a twinkle in his eye showed his 

EXAMINING WORK. appreciation of the conversation, and full 
acquaintance with the sharp practice re- 

plantation, has undergone neither the lic- | ferred to. 
orice bath nor flavoring process. This is Every operative in the twist-room is fur- 


used for the outside wrapper in order to | nished with a case, in which he or his assist- 


prevent sticking to the machinery, licorice | ant packs the lumps as fast as they are in- 


and sirup being notoriously adhesive. As spected; and when these boxes are filled to 
fast as the Jumps are made the lumper slips | their utmost capacity they are taken to the 
them into his gauge, cutting off the super-| press-room. Here the lumps are fitted into 
fluous length with an instrument somewhat | the “shapes,” large shallow pans of sheet- 
resembling a tiny guillotine, weighs them | iron, subdivided into compartments, into 
in his seale, adding or removing filling as| which the rolls of tobacco fit with the 
they fall short of or exceed the 
required weight, and when cor- 
rect, places them in the recep- 
tacle provided for that pur- 
pose on the bench in front of 
him. Every lumper has for 
assistant a boy, whose princi- 
pal duty it is to stem and hand 
him the leaves for his outside 
wrappers, and who waits on 
him exclusively. 
The lumpers engage and pay 
these boys themselves from 
one to two dollars per week— 
their own earnings, if they be 
experts in their trade, varying 
from twelve to fifteen dollars 
for the same time. They, like 
the stemmers, are paid by 
weight, the price varying in 
ratio to the number of lumps 
required to make a pound— 
those who work in “ pocket 
pieces” of two ounces each 
gaining the highest, and the 
makers of “pounds” the low- : : = 
est wages in proportion to MAKING NEGRO-HEAD. 
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greatest exactness. Each shape has a thick 
wooden cover faced with sheet-iron, and 
intersected by grooves, into which fit the 
strips of iron forming the subdivisions in 
the shape below. These shapes when fill- 
ed are placed in one of the hydraulic press- 
es which extend in a long line from one end 
of the room to the other, and are subject- 
ed to a force of three hundred and twenty- 
five tons, which brings the two parts of the 
shape together, and drives the blocks into 
which the upper portion is cut down upon 
the lumps in the pan below, making the to- 
bacco as flat as a pancake, and giving it the 
form of the plug of commerce. But when 
the pressure is removed, and the cakes are 
taken out, it is found that the side next the 
wood is a little ragged at the edges; so every 
piece is turned and put under press again, 
that these edges may be made as smooth as 
the others. Every time the moulds are used 
they are carefully oiled to prevent sticking, 
nove but the best olive-oil being used for 
this purpose. 

This process over, the plugs are taken to 
a second row of presses, where, after having 
been fitted together on sheets of tin as pre- 
cisely as a lady joins her patchwork, and 
placed so that between every two sheets of 
tobacco comes a sheet of tin, they are a third 
time pressed. 

And now the cause of all the great pre- 
cision taken heretofore in the measurement 
of lumps and shapes becomes apparent. 
These tins are exactly the shape and size 
of the bottoms of the cases in which the to- | 
bacco is put up for market, and a given | 


——. 


number of any given size will cover one 
of them; therefore, when the plugs come 
to be packed in the cases in which they 
are shipped from the factory, they fit in 
their places as nicely as do the parts of a 
Florentine mosaic. 

The timber used for these cases is but- 
ton-wood, or sycamore, and is imported 
from Canada. Vast quantities of it are 
consumed in this way, from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand feet being used weekly in 
this factory alone. 

After packing, the cases are placed for 
the final compressure in a third row of 
presses, where, for protection against the 
immense force employed (a force which 
would else bend the cases outward in the 
middle and crush them into fragments), 
they are fitted into what are termed billies, 

A billy consists of a case formed of four 
thick pieces of wood, turned with great 
eare in a lathe, and bound about with 
stout iron bands, which hold them in 
place, and keep the packing cases intact. 
The application of the hydraulic press to 
this work is of comparatively recent date. 
Previous to its introduction the power was 
obtained by means of the old-fashioned 
screw-press, at much greater expense and 
with less satisfactory results than by the 
present method. 

Each case is grooved for the insertion of 
the revenue stamp, a precaution necessary 
to prevent the abrasion thereof; and the 
government guards against a second use of 
the same stamp by requiring the manufac- 
turer to sink the heads on the stamp (which 
are surrounded for this purpose by a line of 
perforations similar to those on a card of 
postage stamps) into the wood by means of 
a steel die, thus effectually preventing the 
removal of the stamp in an unmutilated 
condition. 

Marked with the name of the manufac- 
turer and the brand of tobacco, and duly 
fortified with the revenue stamp—for the 
government still lays a heavy hand on this 
staple, though the taxes have been much 
reduced of late—the work is done, and the 
cases are ready for shipment. 

The manufacture of smoking tobacco is 
a much less intricate and troublesome proc- 
ess. The tobacco as it comes from the plan- 
tation is dried to the utmost, and passed 
through a mill in which a revolving cylin- 
der armed with small projections grates it 
into tiny particles. It is then by the same 
machine sifted through a series of sieves 
similar to those of a wheat fan, that which 
is left on the upper and coarser sieves be- 
ing passed and repassed through the mill 
until sufficiently fine for use. For this it is 
| unnecessary to stem the leaves, the refuse 
| stems being themselves used in the manu- 

| facture of the inferior grades, and the sweep- 
ings of the stemming-room are devoted to a 
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fully examined, to make sure that noth- 
ing is left in them to break the mill, no 
nails or stones to injure the machinery. 
A man on his hands and knees was pick- 
ing over a pile of sweepings the day we 
visited the factory, seeming as intent on 
his task as the searcher for pearls in the 
oyster pits of Ceylon. 

“The inferior grades of lugs, ete., can 
be used only for smoking. Indeed, no 
leaf is worthless for the manufacture of 
one or another of the innumerable brands 
somewhere between the golden chaff 
with which the millionaire fills his cost- 
ly meerschaum and the black mixture 
which Paddy smokes in his clay pipe as 
he drives his dray—there is place and 
use for it all. 

Smoking tobacco is generally put up 
in bags holding from two ounces to one 
pound each, a pound being the limit al- 
lowed by government for any single 
package. The packing is done by means 
of hollow iron cylinders, over which the 
bags fit closely and are tightly drawn. 
Into these the tobacco is poured, and by 
working a treadle a wooden mallet is 
forced into the cylinder, compressing the 
mass into the smallest possible compass. 
This operation is repeated until the bags 
are full, when the cylinders are withdrawn, 
leaving the closely packed tobacco in the 
bag. 

The number of bags required for this 
business may be imagined from the fact 
that in the single factory visited by the 
writer their manufacture furnishes a sup- 


port for fifteen poor families, besides which | 


a large number are made by persons who 
merely do the work as a source of pocket- 
money. The manufacture of tobacco is the 
principal industry of Richmond, outstrip- 


ping even iron in the revenue which it pro- | 
duces. The largest income listed last year | 


in the State of Virginia was that of a Rich- 


mond tobacconist, and what the Bourse is | 
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to Paris, the Stock Exchange to New York, 
that the Tobacco Exchange is to Richmond. 
Physicians and moralists may prescribe 
and lecture against the use of the weed, but 
in vain, for all over the world, ever since 
Newton’s pipe drove his servant-maid into 
hysterics, when, coming upon him unawares, 
she thought his head on fire, and Johnson’s 
snuff-besprinkled ruffles disgusted his lady 
friends, its consumption has been steadily 
increasing, and among all nations it is now 
the favorite nerve stimulant. 
“Much meat doth gluttony procure, 
To feed men fat as swine, 
But he’s a frugal man indeed 
Who on a leaf can dine. 
He needs no napkin for his hands, 
His fingers’ ends to wipe, 
Who has his kitchen in a box, 
His roast meat in a pipe.” 


LOTTERY. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


A SOBER life, far-lit with promised joy ; 

A jovial life, yet scenting distant ill. 

The promised joy, the dreaded ill, draw nigh; 
The sober life loses its grave alloy, 
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Its fortunate fate full trusting to fulfill. 
The darkening dread of dismal destiny 
In riftless shadows wraps the outcast Jollity. 


Now strikes the hour! each draws, and holds, his breath. 


Behold! the rainbow hope is snatched away: 

A thunder-bolt strikes Joy’s fond aspirant dead ; 

But breaks his chains who had looked forward to death. 
So shifts Life’s lottery from day to day. 

Yet Justice governs all: who lives in dread 

Of nothing mates with who on phantom joys is fed. 
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DETECTIVE PINKERTON. 
By GENERAL R. B. MARCY, U.S.A. 


HE rapid and progressive expansion of 

organizations for the detection, pursuit, 
and apprehension of malefactors within the 
last decade has doubtless been commensu- 
rate with, and a necessary sequent of, the 
great augmentation of the criminal record 
in this country. 

Twenty years ago such a personage as a 
professional police detective was rarely met 
with or heard of out of Paris or London; but 
now nearly every town of magnitude in the 
United States has its corps of police experts, 
who find continued calls upon their services, 
and receive ample compensation therefor. 

This branch of police enterprise was first 
inaugurated in Paris, and has probably been 
more elaborated and systemized there than 
any where else, as the marvelous achieve- 
ments of Vidocq and his successors at the 
head of the French police bureau fully attest. 

Of course many corporation police agents 
who have received appointments through 
political influences possess but few if any 
of the qualifications essential to an astute 
craftsman. Indeed, unless one has been en- 
dowed by nature with certain peculiar facul- 
ties which neither education nor experience 
can impart, he will not be likely to become 
proficient in this vocation. He must intui- 
tively, as it were, possess the ability to read 
at a glance the complex workings of the 
human mind in all its phases, and the skill 


_ ims . . | 
to decipher the infinite variety of emotional 


permutations of the facial muscles, which 
often reveal secrets that are understood only 
by the initiated, and afford a key to the in- 
centive as well as the effect of action. Be- 
sides these, courage, energy, and activity, as 
well as discretion and patience, are equally 
indispensable. But as these requisites are 
rarely found united in one individual, ex- 
perts in this profession are scarce. 

Among those who have figured conspicu- 
ously in this country, probably the most 
skillful, persevering, and successful organ- 
izer and leader of individual detective enter- 
prise has been Major Allan Pinkerton, whose 
exploit in safely conducting President Lin- 
coln through the sanguinary rebel gauntlet 
at Baltimore previous to his first inaugura- 
tion is a matter of historical record. 

Of the major’s early antecedents I know 
but little, save that he was born in Scotland, 
came to this country alone and penniless 
when a boy, and for some time afterward 
sarned a meagre but honest livelihood by 
sawing wood at the not very remunerative 
wages of fifty cents a day. 

His aspirations, however, soon soared 
above the “buck and saw,” which he dis- 
posed of at an early date, resolving thence- 
forth to follow some more lucrative ocenpa- 
tion, and shortly afterward he found em- 
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| ployment as assistant to a secret police 
jagent. His first efforts in this direction 
| proved so snecessful that he soon discovered 
| that to be his proper vocation, and in a few 
months commenced business alone; and from 
| that time, through the force of his own in- 
|domitable energy and tenacity of purpose, 

and despite the persistent opposition he en- 
countered from corporate police organiza- 
tions, he continued to inspire and retain the 
confidence of his patrons, and to extend th, 

scope of his operations, until he attained the 
most exalted position in his profession. 

I first encountered the major at Cincin- 
nati in 1861, when he was attached to Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan’s command, in charge of the 
secret service force with the Army of West- 
ern Virginia, in which capacity he continned 
with the general (to whom he became de- 
votedly attached) until he was relieved from 
the command of the Army of the Potomac, in 
1862, when, notwithstanding he was urgent- 
ly solicited by Secretary Stanton to remain 
with M‘Clellan’s successor, he could not he 
| prevailed upon to do so, and from that time 
|to this has devoted his exclusive attention 
| to business on hia own account. He is now, 

I should say, about fifty years of age, has a 
well-developed physique, nearly five feet ten 
| inches in height, with an erect, compact, 
and muscular frame, and rather a grave and 
| dignified demeanor, which, with the usually 
| plain and somewhat clerical cut of his coat, 
surmounted by a white “ choker,” gives him 
|more the appearance of a country parson 
than of a man thoroughly cognizant of al 
the arts, wiles, and iniquities of a demoral- 
ized age. 

His sedate, unpretentious, and taciturn, 
but always polite and courteous, deportment 
when in the presence of strangers tends to 
convey the impression that he is stolid and 
unsocial; but this is not so, for with his 
friends he is one of the most genial and com- 
panionable men I know; besides, he has a 
natural exuberance of vivacious wit and 
sparkling humor, combined with a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, and as a raconteur 
of amusing incident or racy anecdote he is 
unsurpassed. His principal office is at Chi- 
cago, where he has made his head-quarters ; 
but he has auxiliary stations at New York 
and Philadelphia, in charge of competent 
and trustworthy superintendents. The en- 
tire establishment is denominated “ Pinker- 
ton’s National Detective Agency.” 

Some conception may be formed of the 
magnitude of his operations from the fact 
that at one time when I visited him he em- 
ployed, in his Chicago branch alone, thirty- 
two clerks, and his income was then upward 
of $40,000 per annum; and this was not, as I 
| am aware, an exceptional period, for the dif- 
ferent railroad and express companies have, 

as I have been informed, paid him large re- 
taining fees and stipends, which, with what 
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DETECTIVE 
he has received for developing extensive 
robberies, and other important professional 
services, must continually have swollen the 
aggregate of his receipts to a high figure. 

I must confess that for some time after I 
was introduced to Major Pinkerton I was 
rather inclined to avoid him, for the reason 
that I imagined all men of his calling, if not 
unscrupulous knaves who would hesitate at 
nothing to accomplish their purposes, were 
by no means desirable associates for gentle- 
men. But after having been officially thrown 
in contact with him, my ideas changed ma- 
terially, as I found him during ten years’ ac- 
quaintance one of the most upright, reliable, 
and true men I ever knew. 

In the course of conversation one day I 
remarked to him that I took it for granted 
the most of his subordinates were selected 
from the most debased classes of society. 

“ Not at all,” replied he; “ on the contra- 
ry, 1 have seldom taken into my service a 
man whom I did not believe to be thorough- 
ly honest and reliable. Moreover, I do not 
indorse the old adage of ‘ Set a rogue to catch 
a rogue,’ for my experience has shown me 
that an honest man who possesses the other 
requisites makes a more efficient detective 
operator than a villain.” 

He took occasion to remark at the same 
time “that most persons were of opinion 
that men of his profession must necessarily 
be not only callous and unsympathizing at 
heart, but totally insensible to those more 
refining and purifying impulses which ame- 
liorate and reduce the salient asperities of 
the human character. This,” he added, 
“may be partially true in my own case, as I 
always endeavor to divest myself of all feel- 
ing of commiseration for criminals until they 
are apprehended and brought to trial; but 
then the sympathetic element in my nature 
preponderates, and irresistibly impels me to 
hope for lenity and mercy. For I am firmly 
convinced there are but very few men who 
ever become so degraded and befouled by 
crime that a white spot can not be found in 
their natures, and although its lustre may 
have become so tarnisheg and discolored by 
depravity as to be nearly obliterated, yet I 
invariably am disposed to search for it, and, 
when found, ‘rub it up, in order that its 
effulgence may reflect upon the conscience 
and bring forth better fruit.” 

The major now has in his corps several 
men and women who have served him for 
many years, and the uniformly kind and lib- 
eral treatment they have met with at his 
hands has insured the most zealous discharge 
of their duties, as well as a lively interest in 
the success of his undertakings. 

As an evidence of this I remark that 
about the time the Army of the Potomac 
left Washington for the Peninsula, Pinker- 
ton dispatched three of his men to Rich- 
mond for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
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tion concerning the Confederate army, ete., 
and while there they encountered a woman 
who had been arrested as a suspicious char- 


acter at Washington, and ordered out of our { 


lines. This woman pretended to recognize 
the men, reported them as Federal spies, and 
upon her testimony they were arrested, tried, 
convicted, and hung. 

These men had families living in Illinois 
solely dependent for support upon what 
they received from Pinkerton, who, as soon 
as he obtained reliable tidings of their exe- 
cution, applied to the authorities for pen- 
sions to the widows; but this, unfortunately, 
could not, under the laws, be granted, not- 
withstanding the men had suffered martyr- 
dom in the service of their country, and the 
major, who was under no legal or moral 
obligations to do so, in the goodness of his 
heart continued for several years afterward 
to pay the widows from his own pocket the 
same amounts their deceased husbands had 
received, and ultimately purchased and gra- 
tuitously donated to them comfortable farms. 
Such high-souled magnanimity could not 
fail to attach his employés to his interests, 
and this has doubtless largely contributed 
to his success. 

There is not sufficient space in a commu- 
nication of this character to narrate many 
of the achievements in the eventful career 
of this wonderfully successful expert, as the 
entire calendar would fill volumes. I pro- 
pose merely to present succinctly a few il- 
lustrative incidents that either came under 
my own knowledge or were communicated 
to me through what I conceived to be reli- 
able sources, giving the latter as I received 
them, believing them to be strictly vera- 
cious, and disclaiming any further responsi- 
bility should they not prove literally authen- 
tic in all their details. These will, I dare say, 
suffice to exhibit the man’s great executive 
ability, quick apprehension, and rare genius 
in unraveling, analyzing, and working up 
the most complex, puzzling, and mysterious 
detective problems from exceedingly meagre 
data. 

The speedy discovery and apprehension 
by Pinkerton of the audacious perpetrators 
of a robbery of an Adams Express car upon 
the New Haven Railroad some years since, 
and the immediate recovery of the greater 
part of the large amount of money taken by 
them—and this after the New York city po- 
lice had exhausted all its powers ineffectual- 
ly—is known to the public. 

His swift pursuit and apprehension of the 
notorious band of highwaymen and assassins 
who for years held the people of Southern 
Indiana in terror, and who, among other 
atrocities, in broad daylight ran off an ex- 
press car and locomotive from a station upon 
the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, are also 
well known. 

At one period during the execution of this 
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last perilous service, learning that Pinker- 
ton’s emissaries had been unleashed, and 
through their keen scent were then close 
upon their heels, and that unless they could 
be thrown off the trail their capture would 
be inevitable, the robbers offered an agent 
of the express company at Cincinnati a 
large sum ($90,000, if I am not mistaken) to 
discharge Pinkerton from the case in hand. 
But, strange as it may appear, the bribe 
was not accepted, and the chase continued 
until several of the outlaws were caught 
and promptly lynched by the infuriated 
populace who had suffered from their dia- 
bolical outrages. 

Two of them who escaped into Canada 
were tracked, apprehended, and brought 
back by Pinkerton, under the provisions of 
the extradition treaty; and he came very 
near losing his life from one of their con- 
federates snapping a loaded pistol at his 
head while crossing the river at Detroit on 
his return. 

Just before the outbreak of the rebellion, 
Pinkerton, while traveling through the 
Southern States in the exercise of the mys- 
teries of his vocation, stopped for the night 
at a hotel in a well-known town, where, 
after supper, he was called upon by a man 
who introduced himself as the president of 
a bank in the place, and requested a private 
audience, knowing his reputation as a de- 
tective. When they were alone, the object 
of the visit was disclosed, from which it 
appeared that about a year previous the 
bank he represented had been entered in 
the night, and the cashier, who slept there- 
in, murdered; and although every effort had 
been promptly made by the authorities to 
discover the author of the deed, yet up to 
that time not the slightest clew to the mys- 
tery had been obtained. 

The president admitted that from the first 
his own suspicions had rested upon one of 
the most prominent and wealthy citizens of 
the place, but his convictions were based 
upon evidence so entirely circumstantial 
and indirect that he dare not assume the 
responsibility of officially reporting it to the 
authorities. 

The man he alluded to was supposed to 
have been a warm friend of the cashier. | 
Their social relations were most intimate, | 
and a day seldom passed during which they | 
were not frequently together in the bank. | 
As before stated, the cashier had been in the | 
habit of sleeping in the bank, and usually | 
opened his doors at an early hour; but the | 
morning after the murder, to the surprise 
of the president, the doors remained fasten- | 
ed so late that, fearing all was not right, he | 
had the lock forced, when, to his horror, the | 
corpse of the murdered man was discovered | 
upon the floor. After taking a hurried glance | 
at the surroundings in the bank, he locked | 
the door, and immediately reported the facts | 





to the cashier’s friend, requesting him at the 
same time to return with him as a witness 
and view the ghastly spectacle. He seemed 
greatly agitated at this proposal, and ear- 
nestly begged to be excused, upon the ground 
that such frightful scenes invariably wrought 
most deleterious effects upon his nervous 
system; whereupon he returned to the bank 
alone, examined the vaults, and found noth- 
ing missing, but in a fire-place he discovered 
a mass of burned papers, among which was 
one that had been a note of hand drawn by 
the man he mistrusted in favor of the bank 
for a considerable amount, and although it 
was charred to a cinder, yet the ink upon it 
retained a shade of color distinct from the 
paper, and still exhibited sufficient traces of 
the chirography, including the autographic 
signature, to establish its identity with the 
original document. This he carefully spread 
out upon a sheet of white paper, and secure- 
ly sealed a tumbler over it. 

Another circumstance that tended to aug- 
ment the force of his convictions was the 
singular fact that from the time of the mur- 
der this man had never been known to enter 
the bank or make visits to his neighbors. 
Indeed, he seemed to have lost all desire for 
society, and became melancholy and mis- 
anthropic, secluding himself in his house 
during the day, and wandering about his 
grounds alone at night. These, with other 
suspicious circumstances, which were nar- 
rated in detail to the major, induced him to 
believe that the president’s conjectures were 
not altogether groundless. Nevertheless, 
this evidence was of such adventitious char- 
acter that it would not be regarded by a 
jury as sufficient to convict him of the crime 
of murder. Additional corroboratory evi- 
dence would be indispensable for a success- 
ful prosecution of the case. 

After some further consultation upon the 
subject, Pinkerton told the president he 
would give the matter serious reflection 
during the night, and lay before him the 
result of his cogitations in the morning. 
Accordingly, when he called the next morn- 


_ing, the major inquired if he could procure 
|a man and woman who would obey his in- 


junctions to the letter, and in whose discre- 
tion the most implicit confidence could be 
placed. 

He replied that he thought he could find 
such persons, provided the parts he proposed 
having them enact would not involve them 
in any legal entanglement. 

“There is not the least danger of that,” 
said the major. “ What I shall require of 
them is this: I understand you to say that, 
in consequence of the man’s peculiar vaga- 
ries, his servants generally remain with him 
but a short time. Now I propose to make it 
an object for our confederates to enter his 
service, and, by a zealous compliance with 
all his requirements and whims, to gradu- 
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ally ingratiate themselves into his confi- 
dence, so that in time he will give them 
free access to every part of his premises; 
and when this is accomplished I will in- 
struct them to sprinkle his towels, napkins, 
handker¢ hiefs, and other linen, as well as the 
leaves of the white flowers in the grounds 
where he resorts, with water colored crim- 
son to resemble blood; and they will ocea- 
sionally put the initials of the murdered 
man’s name with the same liquid upon his 
handkerchiefs. This, if he is guilty, and 
his conscience troubles him, will probably 
act powerfully upon his sensitive nervous 
organization. But if this should not prove 


sufficient, I will direct them to bore a hole 
through the partition into his chamber in 
such a position under the head of his bed 
that it will not be discovered, and into this 
they will insert a small speaking-tube which 
[ will provide for the purpose, and after he 
goes to bed, and gets soundly asleep, the 


man will awaken him by giving utterance 
through the tube to loud, deep, and agoniz- 
ing groans, and now and then calling the 
murdered man’s name in a solemn, meas- 
ured tone of voice. I will also direct him, 
whenever the suspected man takes his soli- 
tary walks at night, to envelop his person 
in a white sheet, conceal himself within the 
foliage of a tree overhanging the walk, and 
as the man approaches, suddenly but noise- 
lessly drop down in front of him, simultane- 
ously uttering distressful groaus like those 
he passed through the speaking-tube. And 
[ predict,” added he, “that if these instruc- 
tions are faithfully carried out, the imagina- 
tion of the conscience-stricken victim will 
be so wrought upon that he (provided he is 
guilty) will in a short time do one of four 
things, viz., he will either run mad, abscond, 
commit suicide, or acknowledge himself to 
be the murderer.” This proposition was ac- 
ceded to by the president, who without dif- 
ficulty secured the services of two assistants 
well suited to their purposes, and they at once 
entered upon the performance of the parts as- 
signed them in the foregoing programme. 

They easily obtained employment in the 
household of the suspected man, and by dint 
of assiduous attention to all his require- 
ments so rapidly gained his confidence that 
in a short time he gave them unlimited con- 
trol over all his domestic affairs, thus en- 
abling them successfully to enact the open- 
ing scene in the drama which had been fore- 
shadowed by Pinkerton. 

The continual appearance of the red spots 


upon the linen, which he took to be blood, | 


with the occasional startling exhibition of 
the murdered man’s initials upon his hand- 
kerchiefs, produced so powerful an effect 


upon the man’s disordered imagination that | 


instead of going to bed, he walked his cham- 
ber until daylight, night after night, in the 
most agonized state of mind. 
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At a late hour one night, after he had re- 
tired to his room, and was talking to him- 
self and gesticulating in a manner indica- 
tive of intense mental perturbation, his inco- 
herent soliloquy was abruptly broken in upon 
by loud groans, accompanied by a smothered 
articulation of the murdered man’s name, 
which appeared to proceed from within his 
bed, and gave him a shock as if he had been 
struck by lightning. His blood seemed to 
stagnate and freeze in his arteries; his limbs 
became rigid and powerless; every individ- 
ual hair upon his head stood on end, with 
no two pointing in the same direction; his 
lower jaw dropped, and his teeth rattled like 
drum-sticks beating the “long roll;’ his 
knees knocked convulsively together, and 
his entire frame quaked with deadly terror ; 
while the pupils of his eyes, dilated to their 
utmost tension, were, with a frantic expres- 
sion of intensified horror, directed toward 
the bed. He was, indeed, the personifica- 
tion of conscience-stricken guilt and re- 
morse, and with his hands raised in a sup- 
pliant attitude, he exclaimed in excruciating 
accents of agony and despair, “‘O my God! 
my God! have mercy! have mercy! have 
mercy!” And when the dread name was re- 
peated in a still more solemn and heavy 
tone of voice, his legs, no longer obedient to 
his volition, gave way entirely, and he sank 
prostrate upon the floor, overpowered by the 
manifestation of what he verily believed to 
be a retributive ghostly visitation from his 
murdered victim. 
On the following night, to the astonish- 
ment of his neighbors, the man mysteriously 
disappeared from the town, and up to 1865 
his whereabouts had not been positively as- 
certained, although circumstances rendered 
it probable that he went to Texas, where he 
would most likely have been tracked and 
brought back by Pinkerton had not intel- 
ligence of the firing upon Fort Sumter ar- 
rived just then, which made it imperative 
upon him to hurry out of the Confederate 
States to avoid arrest himself. 
At acertain period, some six or eight years 
ago, the officers of one of our principal rail- 
roads had good reasons for believing that 
some of the conductors upon a particular 
section of their road were in the habit of 
rendering inaccurate returns of their receipts 
from “‘ way-passengers ;” and as they were 
unable to fix the defalcation upon the par- 
ticular individuals, Pinkerton was employed 
| to investigate the matter, and test the accu- 
racy of their suspicions. For the execution 
of this delicate service he selected a sufficient 
| number of his best men to furnish four for 
| every car in a train, one to be seated at each 
door and two in the centre of the car, the 
latter facing to the front and rear, so as to 
| see every person who went in orout. These 

men were directed not to recognize each 
| other, but to pay their fares, and otherwise 
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deport themselves like ordinary travelers. 
Each one was provided with pencil and 


paper, and instructed to keep an accurate | 


record of every person that entered or left 
the cars, noting the stations to and from 
which they traveled, etc., so that if at the 
end of the trip their notes were in accord, it 
would be good evidence of accuracy. In 
this manner the major was enabled, in the 
course of a few days, to make a detailed re- 
port which showed conclusively that nearly 
every conductor upon the section of road 
under surveillance had been guilty of swin- 
dling. He also ascertained that one of 
these delinquents owned property to a large 
amount in Philadelphia. Whereupon, as I 
was informed, Colonel S , the vice-pres- 
ident, sent for the man, and the following 
dialogue ensued: 4 

“Mr. , how long have you been em- 
ployed as conductor on our road ?” 

“ About seven years, Sir.” 

“What pay have you received during that 
time ?” 

“ Eight hundred dollars a year.” 

* Do you own the house No. — upon —— 
Street ?” 

“T do, Sir.” 

“‘Have you other property in this city ?” 

“T have.” 

“What is its value ?” 

“Well, Sir, I can’t tell precisely, but it is 
considerable.” 








“What estimate do you place upon your 
entire assets ?” 

“ Something like forty thousand dollars.” 

“Were you the owner of any portion of 
this property when you entered our serv- 
ice ?” 

‘Not a dollar’s worth, Sir.” 

“You have a family to support, I under- 
stand ?” 

“T have a wife and three children.” 

“Will you do me the favor to inform me 
how you have been able in seven years to 
support your family and accumulate a for- 
tune of forty thousand dollars upon a salary 
of eight hundred ?” 

“T have not the slightest objection to an- 
swer your question, Colonel S , provided 
you will suffer me first to propound a few 
pertinent interrogatories to you.” 

“Very well, Sir, ’ve no objections. What 
are they ?” 

“Will you, then, be so kind as to inform 
me how long you have been connected with 
the Railroad ?” 

‘Something like ten years.” 

“ What, allow me to ask, has been your 
salary during that time ?” 

“] suppose it may have averaged about 
$5000 a year.” 

“You have a family to support, if I am 
not mistaken ?” 

“Yes, Sir, I have a family.” 
“If it is not an improper question, Col- 
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the amount of your fortune ?” 

“ Well, Sir, I don’t know precisely, but it 
is something handsome.” 

“ Would you estimate it at half a million 
dollars, colonel ?” 

“Yes, I dare say it is.” 

“That being the fact, Sir, if you will do 
me the favor to disclose to me the secret of 
the process by which you, in ten years, have 
been able to transmute $50,000 into ten times 
that amount, without any visible means out- 
side your salary, I will most cheerfully tel] 
you how I have managed, by turning an 
honest penny now and then, to amass the 
comparatively insignificant amount I have 
named.” 

“That is all very well,” replied the im- 
perturbable vice-president, “but you seem 
to have forgotten that there is a slight dif- 
ference between your status and mine upon 
the Railroad, in that you are responsi- 
ble to me for stealing the company’s money, 
whereas I am not accountable to you for my 
transactions. In view of this fact, it now 
becomes my duty to inform you that your 
services are no longer required upon ow 
road.” 

The facetious conductor probably antici- 
pated this result, and with his characteristic 
coolness remarked: “In that event, Sir, it 
may at some future time become necessary 
for me to seek employment upon anothe 
road. Would it be asking too much for you 
to give me a letter setting forth your esti- 
mate of my ability to perform the duties of 
conductor ?” 

“Tf you desire it, I certainly have no ob- 
jections to giving you a testimonial to the 
effect that I look upon you as the most un- 
scrupulous and unblushing knave that has 
ever disgraced the catalogue of our employés, 
and that any company having any thing to 
do with you will be morally certain to be 
robbed.” 

Some time during the summer of 1869 (I 
think it was) an agent of a life-insurance 
company in Chicage called upon Pinkerton 
and informed him that the association he was 
connected with had that day been notified 
to liquidate a policy of insurance amounting 
to six thousand dollars in favor of the widow 
of a man who had been drowned in Lake 
Erie under the following circumstances : 

It appears that the deceased had been em- 
ployed as a common sailor upon a schooner 
which plied between Buffalo and Chicago, 
and that upon the arrival of the vessel at 
Buffalo after her last trip the captain re- 
ported the man as having been lost over- 
board during the voyage. The mate of the 
vessel, who seemed to take great interest 
in the matter, immediately called upon the 
widow in Buffalo, and aided her in procur- 
ing the evidence necessary to obtain the in- 
surance. This included his own affidavit to 
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the fact that upon one dark night, while 
the vessel during his watch was beating 
against a stiff head-wind nearly opposite 
Cleveland, the man had been knocked over- 
poard by the boom, and although he had or- 
dered a yawl to be lowered and manned as 
soon as possible, yet the wind was blowing 
so fresh, the sea running so high, and the 
schooner moving at such a rapid rate at the 
time that all their efforts to find the man 
proved abortive, and he had no hesitation in 
swearing that he must have been drowned. 
The captain, who was in his berth at the 
time the accident happened, soon reached 
the deck, when the facts were reported to 
him, and his evidence corroborated that of 
the mate. Besides, the man’s identity was 
fully established, and every thing connected 
with the affair seemed so clear and conclu- 
sive that the company unhesitatingly re- 
solved to pay the insurance on the follow- 
ing day. 

The agent narrated all these circum- 
stances to Pinkerton, and asked his opinion 
as to whether there could possibly be any 
fraud in the case. He replied that the ev- 
idence adduced by the claimant certainly 
presented a very plausible aspect; never- 
theless, the active and zealous part taken 
by the mate, his intimacy with the family, 
and the pressing anxiety evinced by him 
for a speedy settlement threw a shadow of 
doubt upon his mind, and he was unable to 
resist the force of his own convictions that 
there might have been collusion between 
the parties to swindle the company. In 
view of this, he advised them to suspend 
the payment until he could investigate the 
matter more fully, which was acceded to. 

Fortunately for the successful execution 
of Pinkerton’s designs in working up the 
case, he happened to have in his employ an 
intelligent and reliable man who was a mar- 
iner by profession, and had sailed upon the 
lakes for several years. 

This man, after having been fully informed 
upon all that was known of the affair, was 
directed to engage himself as one of the crew 
of the schooner, which was then lying in the 
port of Chicago, with the same officers that 
were upon her when the man was lost over- 
board. 

He was at once employed, and forthwith 
went aboard, with instructions to endeavor, 
by a zealous discharge of his duties, and a re- 
spectful and obsequious deportment toward 
the mate, to gain his confidence to such an 
extent that, in time, he might be induced to 
make disclosures which would aid them in 
reaching the truth. 

The vessel sailed shortly afterward, mak- 
ing a round trip to Buffalo and back, when 
the man reported to Pinkerton that he had 
made considerable progress in securing the 
good-will and friendship of the mate, who al- 
ready began to treat him as an equal, and had 
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several times spoken of recommending him 
for promotion, should he ever become master 
of a vessel himself. 

This was quite satisfactory to his chief, 
who directed him to make another voyage, 
and continue his efforts to augment the con- 
fidence of the mate, hoping thereby to secure 
a speedy consummation of his plans. 

One calm night, after they had passed 
Mackinac, when every body was asleep ex- 
cept the mate and himself, who were alone 
upon deck, they became engaged in a confi- 
dential conversation upon the subject of their 
early lives and their future prospects, the 
last of which the detective assured him were 
rather inauspicious, so far as he was con- 
cerned; whereupon the mate asked him if he 
would like to make a thousand dollars within 
a very short time.” This, he replied, would 
be the most acceptable proposition that could 
be made to him, as his purse was unusually 
low just then, and therefore he could hardly 
conceive of any thing he would not cheerfully 
do to replenish his finances with so large an 
amount. 

“Very well, then,” said the mate, “I will 
put you in the way of accomplishing this, 
provided you can keep a secret, and obey my 
instructions to the letter.” 

Upon his assurance that he could fulfill 
both requirements, he then disclosed to him 
the whole secret of the scheme for defrauding 
the life-insurance company, which -he ac- 
knowledged to have been conceived by him- 
self, and executed through the co-operation 
of the supposed drowned man, who was to be 
joint recipient with him in the proceeds. 

He further said that during the night of 
the casualty he ran his vessel very near the 
shore, and as he was “coming about,” the 
man, provided with life-preservers, quietly 
let himself down into the water and swam 
ashore. He had been assured of this from the 
individual himself, who was then alive and 
well, but had concealed himself until the in- 
surance money could be secured. He also 
informed him that the company had declined 
making the payment until they produced evi- 
dence that the man was not still living. 

“Now,” continued he, “ what I want you 
to do is to get discharged from the vessel at 
Cleveland, then go to the cemetery nearest 

the lake shore, find the grave of a man re- 
cently buried, hire a reliable man to accom- 
pany you, and in the night-time exhume the 
body, dress it in sailor’s garb, and deposit it 
upon the beach, in the vicinity of the town, 
where it will soon be discovered, and present 
the appearance of having been washed ashore 
from the lake. Before doing this, however, 
you will telegraph in my name to the woman 
at Buffalo, directing her to come at once to 
Cleveland to receive tidings of her husband; 
and, as soon as the body is discovered, have 
| her on hand to view and recognize it as that 
of her dear departed. And this exhibition, 
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if there happen to be spectators present, 
should be attended with appropriate demon- 
strations of lamentation and mourning. 

“ She will then, with your assistance, have 
the body reinterred with such funeral cere- 
monies as the solemn occasion calls for; after 
which you will both return to Buffalo, where 
I will meet you, with an affidavit prepared 
for her to execute, establishing the identity 
of the body, which, with your testimony that 
you assisted in the burial services, etc., will 


doubtless secure to us the liquidation of the | 


insurance.” Then shaking him cordially by 


the hand, he concluded: “Now, my friend, | 


if you carry out faithfully these injunctions, 
I pledge my honor as a man that the moment 
the insurance money is paid, you shall re- 
ceive a thousand dollars.” 

He of course promised implicit compliance 
with every thing required, and without diffi- 


culty obtained his discharge on the arrival | 


of the vessel at Cleveland; but, instead of 


executing the remainder of the compact, he | 
went directly to the telegraph office, sent 


off a cipher dispatch to Pinkerton reporting 


progress, and took the next train for Buffalo, | 


where he soon found the disconsolate widow, 
and made her acknowledge her participation 
in the plot, together with the fact that her 
husband was then in Mobile, Alabama. From 
thence he returned to Chicago, and reported 
the solution of the mystery to his employer. 

If the reader’s patience has not already 
been exhausted, and he is disposed to follow 
me a few minutes longer, I will conclude this 
lengthy and somewhat rambling sketch by 
attempting to describe another incident that 
occurred at Washington in 1861, which will 
serve to illustrate the ruling propensity of 


the hero of our narrative for practical joking. | 


At the period referred to Colonel Stager, 
who was in charge of the extensive military 
telegraphic operations of the War Depart- 
ment, held intimate business relations with 
Major Pinkerton, which frequently brought 
them together ; and as they were both sensi- 
ble men, equally social, and disposed to look 
upon the sunny side of passing events, they 
were in the habit, during their leisure hours, 
of lightening the burden of their arduous du- 
ties by entertaining conversation, in which 
humorous anecdotes, sparkling bonmots, and 
good-natured raillery predominated. Upon 
one occasion a prominent police officer ar- 
rived at Willard’s Hotel upon the track of a 
man who had perpetrated some criminal act 
in New York city, and was supposed to be 
then in Washington. I do not remember the 
man’s name, but the officer had it, together 
with his photograph and a minute descrip- 
tion of his person. 

While searching for the culprit through 
the large concourse of people assembled in 
the vestibuie of the hotel, the officer encoun- 
tered a man who, after a close scrutiny, 
seemed to bear a striking resemblance to the 
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photograph, and to fulfill all the conditions 
of the description ; yet, as he was not abso. 
lutely certain of the identity of this indiviq. 
ual, he accosted Colonel Stager, who happen- 
ed to be near, and taking him aside, confiden- 
tially imparted his secret, and inquired of 
him (pointing to Pinkerton, who was stand- 
ing upon the opposite side of the hall) if }e 
knew who that was, and expressed his con- 
viction that he was the very man they were 
in search of. 

The colonel, who, it appears, could not re- 
| sist the iinpulse of the moment, replied that 
he was not altogether positive, but felt quite 
confident the person indicated was in some 
way or other connected with rogues and sus- 

picious characters. “Indeed,” said he, “jf 
| T am not mistaken I have myself seen him in 
| company with them this very day, and, under 
| the circumstances, I believe it would be per- 
fectly safe to arrest him. But,” added he, 
| “it would not surprise me in the least if the 
fellow should flare up, and feign indignation 
| when you indicate your purpose to arrest 
him—perhaps give you an assumed name; 
and it is not unlikely he may insist that he 
is himself a detective ; for that is a common 
subterfuge with such characters.” 

The officer said he knew how to deal with 
|men of that stamp; and approaching Pink- 
| erton, placed his hand upon his shoulder, and 
showing him his warrant, informed him that 
| he was a prisoner, and must forthwith ac- 

company him to New York. As may be con- 
jectured, Pinkerton was considerably exer- 
| cised at this brusque salutation, and indig- 
| nantly turning upon the stranger, said, “Who 
| the deuce are you, Sir; and who do you take 
| me for, I should like to know ?” 
| Never mind,” replied the officer ; “you'll 
find out directly who I am; but I know that 
you are the man who escaped from the police 
last night in New York. So come along in- 
| Stantly, or I shall take steps to compel you 
to do so.” 

“You will, will you? You stupid ass, if 

you had any brains at all, you might easily 
have found out from almost any one here that 
| I am Allan Pinkerton, chief of the detective 
| force of the United States army, Sir.” 

The officer was a little staggered at this 
| defiant assumption, but remembered what 
| Stager had predicted, and shook his head in- 
credulously, as he replied, ‘No, no; that 
won’t do, old fellow. That game is played 
out long ago. I know who you are very well.” 
Then taking him by the arm, he attempted 
to pull him through the crowd toward the 
door; but as they were passing Stager, who 
was looking on convulsed with laughter, 
Pinkerton instantly suspected him to be the 
author of the joke, and, shaking off the of- 
ficer, he appealed to him for recognition ; 
but Stager feigned not to know him from 
| Adam, and he was obliged to call upon the 
| hotel proprietor before he got released. 














He took the matter very good-naturedly, 
however, merely remarking to his friend Sta- 
ver that the sell was a very clever one in- 
deed—very clever; and expressed the hope 
that at some future time he might have the 
pleasure of reciprocating the compliment. 

During this period of the war we had a 
good many spies and other offenders confined 
in the Old Capitol Prison, then under the su- 
pervision of Pinkerton; and shortly after 
the occurrence above related Colonel Stager 
evinced a curiosity to visit the establishment, 
and asked his friend Pinkerton if there were 
any objections to his doing so. “ Not at all,” 
said he. ‘Any time you wish to go there, 
just let me know, and I will give you a per- 
mit which will throw the doors open to you 
instanter.” 

Having a leisure hour one day, he called 
for the pass, and it was written and duly 
signed by Pinkerton, directing the warden 
in charge to conduct the bearer through the 
entire prison, ete., which phraseology was in 
accordance with a preconcerted formula, un- 
derstood by the door-keeper, and signified 
that the visitor was to be held in confinement 
until further orders. No sooner was the pass 
presented by Stager than he was politely in- 
vited in, shown to a comfortable apartment, 
and a chair offered him by the official, who 
then asked to be excused for a moment, and 
went out, turning the key of the door upon 
him, and the amiable superintendent of mili- 
tary telegraphy was unconsciously but se- 
curely “ bagged.” 

After waiting a while for the return of his 
cicerone, he went to the door to look for him, 
and found it locked, but supposing this to be 
accidental, it gave him no concern, and he sat 
down again, and waited patiently for a good 
while, expecting to see the door open every 
moment. He then knocked loudly upon it, 
but received no response, when, thinking the 
turnkey might unexpectedly have been called 
away, he hallooed and shouted most vocifer- 
ously, at the same time shaking the door with 
all his might, and at length he succeeded in 
calling the turnkey,who made his appearance 
at a small aperture in the door, and in a per- 
emptory tone of voice said, “ You are viola- 
ting the regulations, and disturbing every 
body in the prison, Sir; and if you don’t stop 
your noise at once I shall confine you ina cell 
where you can’t be heard.” 

This announcement exasperated him im- 
mensely, and drew forth several emphatic 
but not very complimentary ejaculations of 
wrath ; and he threatened, if he was not in- 
stantly released, he would have the warden 
severely punished. To all of which the faith- 
ful functionary gave no heed, except torepeat 
the assurance that if he did not remain quiet 
he might expect more rigorous treatment. 

He soon discovered that threats had no ef- 
fect, and gradually cooled down a little, tell- 
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take in his being incarcerated, and if he 
would allow him to send a note to Pinkerton 
he would be set at liberty forthwith. 


His manner was so calm and plausible now, 


and his entreaties so earnest, that the turn- 
key finally consented to his wishes, and the 


note was soon dispatched ; but several hours 
He then sent 
a more pressing demand for instant action, 
which, after another protracted suspense, 
finally brought an order for his release. 
Whereupon he proceeded directly to Pinker- 
ton’s oftice, flushed with excitement and rage, 
and prepared for active hostilities; but the fa- 
cetious detective met him with a most bland 
smile, and reminded him of the little comedy 
in which he had enacted the chief réle at 
Willard’s, and at the same time observed 
that in his judgment their accounts were 
now nearly balanced; which brought about 
a reconciliation; but it was some days be- 
fore the corrugated brow of the colonel re- 
sumed its usual placidity. 


HERO WORSHIP. 
“He is not what you think.” O judges wise, 

Can we not have Valhalla of our own 

Within our hearts, where all the souls we prize 
Shall sit in state, each on his royal throne? 
What matter if we do not always choose 

The few whose names, well weighed, ye write above 
As laurel-worthy: do ye then refuse 

Our heart’s free right to honor whom we love‘ 


Rest regnant in your reasonable choice, 

The two or three ye crown with cautious care; 
Nor they, nor ye, need miss our wanting voice 
Among the plaudits filling all the air. 

The crowd will have its god with robe and crown 
To worship; but for us, we must be free 

To follow when the stars seem pointing down, 
To love when souls seem full of royalty. 


Ye smile because we cherish still a throng 
Of students of the bue, the form, the tone, 
The verse, the stage, the romance, and the song, 
Not for deep reasons, but for love alone. 
We do not coldly wait till death shall place 
The seal upon their works; but here and now 
We love them, as we see them face to face; 
Before them, warm in loyalty, we bow. 


Those whom we cherish may not all attain 
A crown so bright that the whole world can view ; 
But is it not a diadem to gain, 
The having been a glory to a few? 
Should one prove false to all our hope and trust, 
Should our fair marble turn to common clay, 
Silent we lay the pall over the dust, 
And from our temple bear our dead away. 


What is one false among a thousand true— 

A thousand opening lives so well begun! 
“He is no hero, as you think,” say you? 

Well, then, our faith shall help to make him one, 
Back, judges, to your work of weighing, slow, 

The dead ye destine to Fame’s courte above! 
But leave us free to worship here below 

With faith and hope the living whom we love. 





ing the man there certainly had been a mis- 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

| 
N RS. STAINES uttered a sharp cry, and | 
a & seized the ring. Her eyes dilated over 
it, and she began to tremble in every limb; 
and at last she sank slowly back, and her 
head fell on one side like a broken lily. The 
sudden sight of the ring overpowered her 
almost to fainting. 

Falcon rose to call for assistance ; but she 
made him a feeble motion not to do so. 

She got the better of her faintness, and 
then she fell to kissing the ring, in an agony 
of love, and wept over it, and still held it, 
and gazed at it through her blinding tears. 

Falcon eyed her uneasily. 

But he soon found he had nothing to 
fear. For a long time she seemed scarcely 
aware of his presence; and, when she no- 
ticed him, it was to thank him, almost pas- 
sionately. 

“Tt was my Christie you were so good to: 
may Heaven bless you for it: and you will 
bring me his letter, will you not ?” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“Oh, do not go yet. It is all so strange: 
so sad. I seem to have lost my poor Christie 
again, since he did not die at sea. But no, 
I am ungrateful to God, and ungrateful to 
the kind friend that nursed him to the last. 
Ah, I envy you that. Tell me all. Never 
mind my erying. I have seen the time I 
could not ery. It was worse then than now. 
I shall always cry when I speak of him, ay, 
to my dying day. Tell me, tell me all.” 

Her passion frightened the egotist, but 
did not turn him. He had gone too far. He 
told her that, after raising all their hopes, 
Dr. Staines had suddenly changed for the 
worst, and sunk rapidly ; that his last words 
had been about her, and he had said, “ My 
poor Rosa, who will protect her?” That, to 
comfort him, he had said he would protect 
her. Then the dying man had managed to | 
write a line or two, and to address it. Al- 
most his last words had been, “ Be a father 
to my child.” 

“ That is strange.” 

“You have no child? Then it must have 
been you he meant. He spoke of you as a 
child more than once.” 

“Mr. Falcon, I have a child; but born 
since I lost my poor child’s father.” 

“Then I think he knew it. They say that 
dying men can see all over the world; and 
I remember, when he said it, his eyes seemed 
fixed yery strangely, as if on something dis- 
tant. Oh, how strange this all is. May I 








see his child, to whom I promised—” 


The artist in lies left his sentence half 
completed. P 

Rosa rang, and sent for her little boy, 

Mr. Falcon admired his beauty, and said, 
quietly, “I shall keep my vow.” 

He then left her, with a promise to come 


| back early next morning with the letter. 


She let him go only on those conditions, 

As soon as her father came in, she ran to 
him with this strange story. 

“T don’t believe it,” said he. 
possible.” 

She showed him the proof, the ruby ring. 

Then he became very uneasy, and begged 
her not to tell a soul. He did not tell her 
the reason, but he feared the insurance office 
would hear of it, and require proofs of Chris- 


“Tt is im- 


| topher’s decease, whereas they had accepted 


it without a murmur, on the evidence of 
Captain Hamilton and the Amphitrite’ log- 
book. 

As for Falcon, he went carefully through 
Staines’s two letters, and wherever he found 
a word that suited his purpose, he traced it 
by the usual process, and so,in the course 
of a few hours, he concocted a short letter, 


| all the words in which, except three, were 


fac-similes, only here and there a little shaky; 
the three odd words he had to imitate by 
observation of the letters. The signature he 
got to perfection by tracing. 

He inserted this letter in the original en- 
velope, and sealed it very carefully, so as to 
hide that the seal had been tampered with. 

Thus armed, he went down to Gravesend. 
There he hired a horse and rode to Kent 
Villa. 

Why he hired a horse, he knew how hard 
it is to forge handwriting, and he chose to 
have the means of escape at hand. 

He came into the drawing-room, ghastly 
pale, and almost immediately gave her the 
letter; then turned his back, feigning deli- 
cacy. In reality he was quaking with fear 
lest she should suspect the handwriting. 
But the envelope was addressed by Staines, 
and paved the way for the letter; she was 
unsuspicious and good, and her heart cried 
out for her husband’s last written words: at 
such a moment what chance had judgment 
and suspicion in an innocent and loving 
soul? 

Her eloquent sighs and sobs soon told the 
craven he had nothing to fear. 

The letter ran thus: 


“My own Rosa,— All that a brother 
could do for a beloved brother Falcon has 
done. He nursed me night and day. But 
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it is vain. I shall never see you again in 
this world. I send you a protector, and a 
father to your child. Value him. He has 
promised to be your stay on earth, and my 
spirit shall watch over you. To my last 
breath, your loving husband, 

““ CHRISTOPHER STAINES.” 


Falcon rose, and began to steal on tiptoe 
out of the room. 

Rosa stopped him. ‘“ You need not go,” 
said she. “ You are ourfriend. By-and-by 
[ hope I shall find words to thank you.” 

“Pray let me retire a moment,” said the 
hypocrite. “A husband’s last words: too 
sacred—a stranger;” and he went out into 
the garden. There he found the nurse-maid 
Emily, and the little boy. 

He stopped the child, and made love to 
the nurse-maid; showed her his diamonds 

he carried them all about him—told her 
he had thirty thousand acres in Cape Colony, 
and diamonds on them; and was going to 
buy thirty thousand more of the govern- 
ment. ‘“ Here, take one,” said he. ‘Oh, 
you needn’t be shy. They are common 
enough on my estates. Ill tell you what, 
though, you could not buy that for less than 
thirty pounds at any shopin London. Could 
she, my little duck? 
brighter than her eyes. Now do you know 
what she will do with that, Master Christie ? 
She will give it to some duffer to put in a 
pin.” 

“She won’t do nothing of the kind,” said 
Emily, flushing all over. ‘ She is not such 
a fool.” She then volunteered to tell him 
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gave her his, timidly. She pressed them 
with such earnestness and power as he 
could not have suspected; and thanked 
him, and blessed him, with such a torrent 
of eloquence, that he hung his head with 
shame; and being unable to face it out, vil- 
lain as he was, yet still artful to the core, 
he pretended to burst out crying, and ran 
out of the room, and rode away. 

He waited two days, and then called again. 
Rosa reproached him sweetly for going be- 
fore she had half thanked him. 

“ All the better,” said he. “I have been 
thanked a great deal too much already. Who 
would not do his best for a dying country- 
man, and fight night and day to save him 
for his wife and child at home? If I had 
succeeded, then I would be greedy of praise ; 
but now it makes me blush; it makes me 
very sad.” 

“You did your best,” said Rosa, tearfully. 

“Ah! that I did. Indeed I was ill for 
weeks after, myself, through the strain upon 
my mind, and the disappointment, and going 
so many nights without sleep. But don’t let 
us talk of that.” 

“Do you know what my darling says to 
me in my letter ?” 

“No.” 

“Would you like to see it ?” 

“Indeed I should; but I have no right.” 

“Every right. It is the only mark of 
esteem, worth any thing, I can show you.” 

She handed him the letter, and buried her 
own face in her hands. 

He read it, and acted the deepest emotion. 

He handed it back, without a word. 


she had no sweetheart, and did not trouble | 


her head about young men at all. He in- 
terpreted this to mean she was looking out 
for one. So do I. 


“No sweetheart!” said he ; ‘and the pret- | 


tiest girl I have seen since I landed: then I 
put in for the situation.” 


Here, seeing the footman coming, he be- | 


stowed a most paternal kiss on little Chris- 
tie, and saying, ‘“ Not a word to John, or no 
more diamonds from me,” he moved careful- 
ly away, leaving the girl all in a flutter with 
extravagant hopes. 

The next moment this wolf in the sheep- 
fold entered the drawing-room. Mrs. Staines 
was not there. He waited and waited, and 
began to get rather uneasy, as men will who 
walk among pitfalls. 

Presently the footman came to say that 
Mrs. Staines was with her father, in his study, 
but she would come to him in five minutes. 

This increased his anxiety. What! She 
was taking advice of an older head. He 
began to be very seriously alarmed, and 
indeed had pretty well made up his 
to go down and gallop off, when the a 
opened, and Rosa came hastily in. 
were very red with weeping. 
him with both hands extended to him; he 


Her ¢\ «5 | 
She came to | 


————__>—_ — 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


From this time Falcon was always wel- 
come at Kent Villa. He fascinated every 
body in the house. He renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Lusignan, and got ask- 
ed to stay a week in the house. He showed 
Rosa and her father the diamonds, and, the 
truth must be owned, they made Rosa’s eyes 
sparkle for the first time this eighteen months. 
| He insinuated rather than declared his enor- 
mous wealth. 

In reply to the old man’s eager questions, 
as the large diamonds lay glittering on the 
table, and pointed every word, he said that 
a few of his Hottentots had found these for 
him ; he had made them dig on a diamond- 
iferous part of his estate, just by way of 
testing the matter; and this was the result, 
this, and a much larger stone, for which he 
had received eight thousand pounds from 
Posno. 

“Tf I was a young man,” said Lusignan, 
“T would go out directly, and dig on your 
estate.” 

“T would not let you do any thing so 
paltry,” said “le menteur.” “Why, my dear 
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Sir, there are no fortunes to be made by! 


grubbing for diamonds; the fortunes are 
made out of the diamonds, but not in that 
way. Now I have thirty thousand acres, 
and am just concluding a bargain for thirty 
thousand more, on which I happen to know 
there are diamonds in a sly corner. Well, 
on my thirty thousand tried acres, a hun- 
dred only are diamondiferous. But I have 
four thousand thirty-foot claims, leased at 
ten shillings per month. Count that up.” 

“ Why, it is twenty-four thousand pounds 
a year. 

“Excuse me: you must deduct a thou- 
sand a year for the expenses of collection. 
But that is only one phase of the business. 
[ have a large inn upon each of the three 
great routes from the diamonds to the coast, 
and these inns are supplied with the produce 
of my own farms. Mark the effect of the 
diamonds on property. My sixty thousand 
acres, which are not diamondiferous, will 
very soon be worth as much as sixty thou- 
sand English acres, say two pounds the acre, 
per annum. That is under the mark, be- 
cause in Africa the land is not burdened 
with poor-rates, tithes, and all the other in- 
iquities that crush the English land-owner, 
as I know to my cost. But that is not all, 
Sir. Would you believe it? even atier the 
diamonds were declarea, the people out there 
had so little foresight that they allowed me 
to buy land all round. Port Elizabeth, Na- 
tal, and Cape Town, the three ports through 
which the world gets at the diamonds, and 
the diamonds get at the world, I have got 
a girdle of land round those three outlets, 
bought by the acre; in two years I shall 
sell it by the yard. Believe me, Sir, English | 
fortunes, even the largest, are mere child’s 
play, compared with the colossal wealth a 
man can accumulate, if he looks beyond these 
great discoveries to their consequences, and 
lets others grub for him. But what is the 
use of it all to me?” said this Bohemian, 
with a sigh. “I have no taste for luxuries; 
no love of display. I have not even charity 
to dispense on a large scale; for there are 
no deserving poor out there; and the pov- | 
erty that springs from vice, that I never will | 
encourage.” 

John heard nearly all this, and took it 
into the kitchen; and henceforth Adoration 
was the only word for this prince of men, 
this rare combination of the Adonis and the 
millionaire. 

He seldom held such discourses before 
Rosa; but talked her father into an im- 
pression of his boundless wealth; and half | 
reconciled him to Rosa’s refusal of Lord 
Tadcaster, since here was an old suitor, | 
who, doubtless, with a little encouragement, 
would soon come on again. 

Under this impression, Mr. Lusignan gave 
Falcon more than a little encouragement, 
and, as Rosa did not resist, he became a| 
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constant visitor at the villa,and was alway 
there from Saturday to Monday. 

He exerted all his art of pleasing, and he 
succeeded. He was welcome to Rosa, and 
she made no secret of it. 

Emily threw herself in his way, and had 
many a sly talk with him, while he was pre- 
tending to be engaged with young Christie, 
He flattered her, and made her sweet on him, 
but was too much in love with Rosa, after 
his fashion, to flirt seriously with her. He 
thought he might want her services; so he 
worked upon her after this fashion: asked 
her if she would like to keep an inn. 

“ Wouldn’t I just ?” said she, frankly. 

Then he told her that, if all went to his 
wish in England, she should be landlady of 
one of his inns in the Cape Colony. “And 
you will get a good husband out there di- 
rectly,” said he. ‘“ Beauty is a very uncom- 
mon thing in those parts. But I shall ask 
you to marry somebody who can help you in 
the business—or not to marry at all.” 

“T wish I had the inn,” said Emily. “Hus- 
bands are soon got when a girl hasn’t her face 
only to look to.” 

“Well, I promise you the inn,” said he, 
“and a good outfit of clothes, and money in 
both pockets, if you will do me a good turn 
here in England.” 

“That I would, Sir. But laws, what can 
a poor girl like me do for a rich gentleman 
like you?” 

“Can you keep a secret, Emily ?” 

“Nobody better. You try me, Sir.” 

He looked at her well; saw she was one of 
those who could keep a secret if she chose, 
and he resolved to risk it. 

“Emily, my girl,” said he, sadly, “I am an 
unhappy man.” 

“You, Sir! Why, you didn’t ought to be.” 

“JT am,then. Iam in love, and can not 
win her.” 

Then he told the girl a pretty tender tale, 
that he had loved Mrs. Staines when she was 
Miss Lusignan, had thought himself beloved 
in turn, but was rejected; and now, though 
she was a widow, he had not the courage to 
court her, her heart was in the grave. He 
spoke in such a broken voice that the girl’s 
good nature fought against her little pique 


Ss 


| at finding how little he was smitten with her, 


and Falcon soon found means to array her 
cupidity on the side of her good nature. He 


gave her a five-pound note to buy gloves, 


and promised her a fortune, and she under- 
took to be secret as the grave, and say cer- 


| tain things adroitly to Mrs. Staines. 


Accordingly, this young woman omitted 


| no opportunity of dropping a word in favor 


of Faleon. For one thing, she said to Mrs. 
Staines, “Mr. Falcon must be very fond of 
children, ma’am. Why, he worships Master 
Christie.” 

“TIndeed! I have not observed that.” 
“Why no,ma’am. He is rather shy over 





: A SIMPLETON. 


it: but when he sees us alone, he is sure to 
come to us, and say, ‘Let me look at my 
child, nurse ;’ and he do seem fit to eat him. 
Onst he says to me, ‘This boy is my heir, 
nurse” What did he mean by that, ma’am ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ts he any kin to you, ma’am ?” 

“None whatever. You must have misun- 
derstood him. You should not repeat all 
that people say.” 

“No, ma’am; only I did think it so odd. 
Poor gentleman, I don’t think he is happy, 
for all his money.” 

“He is too good to be unhappy all his 
life.” 

“So I think, ma’am.” 


a . 
These conversations were always short, | 
for Rosa, though she was too kind and gen- | 


tle to snub the girl, was also too delicate 
to give the least encouragement to her 
gossip. 

But Rosa’s was a mind that could be work- 


ed upon, and these short but repeated eulo- | 


gies were not altogether without effect. 

At last the insidious Falcon, by not mak- 
ing his approaches in a way to alarm her, 
acquired her friendship as well as her grati- 
tude; and, in short, she got used to him and 
liked him. Not being bound by any limit of 
fact whatever, he entertained her, and took 
her out of herself a little by extemporaneous 
pictures; he told her all his thrilling adven- 
tures by flood and field, not one of which had 


ever occurred, yet he made them all sound | 


like truth; he invented strange characters, 
and set them talking; he went after great 
whales, and harpooned one, which slapped 
his boat into fragments with one stroke of 


its tail, then died, and he hung on by the | 


harpoon protruding from the carcass till a 
ship came and picked him up. He shot a lion 
that was carrying off his favorite Hottentot. 
He encountered another, wounded him with 
both barrels, was seized, and dragged along 
the ground, and gave himself up for lost, but 
kept firing his revolver down the monster’s 
throat till at last he sickened that one, and 
so escaped out of death’s maw; he did not 
say how he had fired in the air, and ridden 
fourteen miles on end, at the bare sight of a 
lion’s cub; but to compensate that one re- 
serve, plunged into a raging torrent and 
saved a drowning woman by her long hair, 
which he caught in his teeth; he rode a race 
on an ostrich against a friend on a zebra 
which went faster, but threw his rider, and 
screamed with rage at not being able to eat 
him; he, Falcon, having declined to run un- 
less his friend’s zebra was muzzled. He fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, and shot a 
wild elepbant in the eye; and all this he 
enlivened with pictorial descriptions of no 
mean beauty, and as like South Africa as if 
it had been feu George Robins advertising 
the Continent for sale. 

In short, never was there a more voluble 
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and interesting liar by word of mouth, and 
never was there a more agreeable creature 
interposed between a bereaved widow and 
her daily grief and regrets. He took her a 
little out of herself, and did her good. 

| At last, such was the charm of infinite ly- 
|}ing, she missed him on the days he did not 
come, and was brighter when he did come 
and lie. 

Things went smoothly, and so pleasantly, 
that he would gladly have prolonged this 
form of courtship for a month or two longer, 
sooner than risk a premature declaration. 
But more than one cause drove kim to a 
| bolder course—his passion, which increased 
in violence by contact with its beautiful ob- 
ject, and also a great uneasiness he felt at 
not hearing from Phebe. This silence was 
ominous. He and she knew each other, and 
what the other was capable of. He knew 
she was the woman to cross the seas after 
him, if Staines left the diggings and any ex- 
planation took place that might point to his 
whereabouts. 
| These double causes precipitated matters, 
and at last he began to throw more devotion 
into his manner; and, having so prepared 
her for a few days, he took his opportunity 
and said, one day, ‘We are both unhappy. 
Give me the right to console you.” 
| She colored high, and said, “ You have 
consoled me more than all the world. Bert 
there is a limit; always will be.” 

One less adroit would have brought her to 
\the point; but this artist only sighed, and 
let the arrow rankle. By this means he out- 
fenced her; for now she had listened to a 
declaration and not stopped it short. 

He played melancholy for a day or two, 
and then he tried her another way. He said, 
| “I promised your dying husband to be your 
| protector, and a father to his child. I see 
| but one way to keep my word, and that gives 
|me courage to speak; without that I never 
‘could. Rosa,I luved you years ago; I am 
| unmarried for your sake. Let me be your 
| husband, and a father to your child.” 
| Rosa shook her head. “I could not marry 


| 


| 


again. I esteem you, I am very grateful to 
| you, and I know I behaved ill to you before. 
| If I could marry again, it would be you. But 
|I can not. Oh, never, never.” 

“Then we are both to be unhappy all our 
| days.” 
| “T shall, as I ought to be. You will not, 
{I hope. I shall miss you sadly; but, for all 
| that, I advise you to leave me. You will 
| carry my everlasting gratitude, go where 
you will; that and my esteem are all I have 
to give.” 

“T will go,” said he; “and I hope he who 
|is gone will forgive my want of courage.” 

“He who is gone took my promise never 
|to marry again.” 

“Dying men see clearer. I am sure he 
| wished—no matter. It is too delicate.” He 
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kissed her hand and went out, a picture of 
dejection. 

Mrs. Staines shed a tear for him. 

Nothing was heard of him for several days; 
and Rosa pitied him more and more, and felt 
a certain discontent with herself, and doubt 
whether she had done right. 

Matters were in this state, when one morn- 
ing Emily came screaming in from the gar- 
den, “ The child !—Master Christie! Where 
ishe? Where is he?” 

The house was alarmed. The garden 
searched, the adjoining paddock. The child 
was gone. 

Emily was examined, and owned, with 
many sobs and hysterical cries, that she had 


put him down in the summer-house for a | 


minute, while she went to ask the gardener 
for some balm, balm tea being a favorite 
drink of hers. “ But there was nobody near 
that I saw,” she sobbed. 

Further inquiry proved, however, that a 
tall gypsy woman had been seen prowling 
about that morning, and suspicion instantly 
fastened on her. Servants were sent out 
right and left, but nothing discovered; and 
the agonized mother, terrified out of her 


wits, had Falcon telegraphed to immedi- | 


ately. 


He came galloping down that very even- | 


ing, and heard the story. He galloped into 
Gravesend, and, after seeing the police, sent 
word out he should advertise. He placarded 
Gravesend with rewards, and a reward of a 
thousand pounds, the child to be brought to 
him, and no questions asked. 

Meantime the police and many of the 
neighboring gentry came about the misera- 
ble mother with their vague ideas. 

Down comes Falcon again next day, tells 
what he has done, and treats them all with 
contempt. ‘Don’t you be afraid, Mrs. 
Staines,” said he. “ You will get him back. 
I have taken the sure way. This sort of 
rogues dare not go near the police, and the 
police can’t findthem. You have no enemies; 
it is only some woman that has fancied a 
beautiful child. Well, she can have them 
by the score for a thousand pounds.” 

He was the only one with a real idea; the 
woman saw it, and clung to him. He left 
late at night. 

Next morning out came the advertise- 


ments, and he sent her a handful by special | 


messenger. His zeal and activity kept her 
bereaved heart from utter despair. 
At eleven that night came a telegraph: 


“T have got him. Coming down by spe- 
cial train.” 

Then what a burst of joy and gratitude! 
the very walls of the house seemed to ring 
with it as a harp rings with music. A spe- 
cial train, too! he would not let the mother 
yearn all night. 
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At one in the morning he drove up with 
the child and a hired nurse. 

Imagine the scene! The mother’s screams 
of joy, her furious kisses, her cooing, her 
tears, and all the miracles of nature at such 
atime. The servants all mingled with their 
employers in the general rapture, and Emily. 
who was pale as death, cried and sobbed, and 
said, “Oh, ma’am, I’ll never let him out of 
my sight again, no, not for one minnte.” 
Falcon made her a signal, and went out. 
She met him in the garden. 

She was much agitated, and cried, “Oh. 
| you did well to bring him to-day. 
jnot have kept it another hour. 
| wretch !” 





I could 

I'm a 
| “You are a good kind girl; and here’s the 
fifty pounds I promised you.” 

“Well, and I have earned it.” 

“Of course you have. Meet me in the 
|garden to-morrow morning, and I'll show 
| you you have done a kind thing to your mis- 
| tress, as well as me. And as for the fifty 
pounds, that is nothing; do you hear? it is 
nothing at all, compared with what I will 
do for you, if you will be true to me, and 
hold your tongue.” 

“Oh! as for that, my tongue sha’n’t betray 
you, nor shame me. You are a gentleman, 
and I do think you love her, or I would not 
help you.” 

So she salved her nurse-maid’s conscience 
—with the help of the fifty pounds. 

The mother was left to her rapture that 
night. In the morning Falcon told his tale. 
| At two P.M. a man had called on him, and 
| had produced one of his advertisements, and 
had asked him if that was all square—no 
bobbies on the lurk. ‘All square, my fine 
fellow, said I. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I suppose 
you are a gentleman.’ ‘I am of that opinion 
too, said I. ‘Well, Sir, says he, ‘I know a 
| party as has found a young gent as comes 
werry nigh your advertisement.’ ‘It will 
be a very lucky find to that party,’ I said, 
| ‘if he is on the square” ‘Oh, we are always 
/on the square when the blunt is put down.’ 
| ‘The blunt for the child when you like, and 
| where you like, said I. ‘You are the right 
| sort,’ said he. ‘I am, replied I. ‘Will you 
| come and see if it is all right? said he. ‘In 
|a minute,’ said I. Stepped into my bedroom, 
| and loaded my six-shooter.” 

“What is that?” said Lusignan. 

“ A revolver with six barrels: by-the-bye, 
| the very same I killed the lion with. Ugh! 
I never think of that scene without feeling 
|a little quiver; and my nerves are pretty 
good, too. Well, he took me into an awful 
part of the town, down a filthy close, into 
some boozing ken—I beg pardon, some 
thieves’ public-house.” 

“Oh, my dear friend,” said Rosa, “ were 
you not frightened ?” 

“Shall I tell you the truth, or play the 
‘hero? I think I'll tell you the truth. I felt 








q little frightened, lest they should get my | 
money and my life, without my getting my 
vodson: that is what I callhimnow. Well, 
two ugly dogs came in, and said, ‘ Let us see 
the flimsies before you see the kid.’” 

“<That is rather sharp practice, I think,’ 
said 1; ‘however, here’s the swag, and here’s 
the watch-dog.” So I put down the notes, 
and my hand over them, with my revolver 
cocked and ready to fire.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Rosa, pantingly. “Ah, 
you were a match for them.” | 
‘ «Well, Mrs. Staines, if I was writing you | 
a novel, I suppose I should tell you the | 
rogues recoiled; but the truth is they only 
laughed, and were quite pleased. ‘Swell’s | 
in earnest,’ said one. ‘Jem, show the kid.’ | 
Jem whistled, and in came a great tall black 
gypsy woman with the darling. My heart 
was in my mouth, but I would not let them 
see it. I said,‘It is all right. Take half 
the notes here, and half at the door” They 
agreed, and then I did it quick, walked to 
the door, took the child, gave them the odd 
notes, and made off as fast as I could; hired 
a nurse at the hospital—and the rest you 
know.” 

“Papa,” said Rosa, with enthusiasm, | 
“there is but one man in England who 
would have got me back my child; and this | 
is he.” 

When they were alone, Falcon told her | 
she had said words that had gladdened his 
very heart. “You admit I can carry out 
one half of his wishes ?” said he. 

Mrs. Staines said, “ Yes;” then colored 
high; then, to turn it off, said,“ But I can 
not allow you to lose that large sum of 
money. You must let me repay you.” 

“Large sum of money!” said he. 


“Tt is 


no more to me than sixpence to most people. | 
I don’t know what to do with my money; | 
and I never shall know, unless you will make | 


a sacrifice of your own feelings to the wish- 
es of the dead. 
pray consider that a man of that wisdom 
sees the future, and gives wise advice. Sure 
am I that, if you could overcome your nat- 
ural repugnance to a second marriage, it 
would be the best thing for your little boy 


—I love him already as if he were my own | 


—and, in time, would bring you peace, and 
comfort, and some day, years hence, even 
happiness. 


had not sent me. 
it all is, and what it points to, and don’t let 
me have the misery of losing you again, 
when you can do no better now, alas! than 
reward my fidelity.” 

She was much moved at this artful ap- 
peal, and said, “If I was sure I was obeying 
his will. But how can I feel that, when we 
both promised never to wed again ?” 

“A man’s dying words are more sacred 
than any other. You have his letter.” 


A SIMPLETON. 


| some day. 


| Phebe. 


Oh, Mrs. Staines — Rosa, do | 


You are my only love; yet I) 
should never have come to you again if he | 
Do consider how strange | 
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” 


“Yes, but he does not say ‘marry again.’ 

“That is what he meant, though.” 

“How can you say that? How 
know ?” 

“Because I put the words he said to me 
together with that short line to you. Mind, 
I don’t say that he did not exaggerate my 
poor merits; on the contrary, I think he did. 
But I declare to you that he did hope I should 
take charge of you and your child. Right or 
wrong, it was his wish; so pray do not de- 
ceive yourself on that point.” 

This made more impression on her than 
any thing else he could say, and she said, “I 
promise you one thing: I will never marry 
any man but you.” 

Instead of pressing her further, as an in- 
ferior artist would, he broke into raptures, 
kissed her hand tenderly, and was in such 
high spirits, and so voluble all day, that she 
smiled sweetly on him, and thought to her- 
self, “ Poor soul! how happy I could make 
him with a word!” 

As he was always watching her face—a 
practice he carried further than any male 
person living —he divined that sentiment, 
and wrought upon it so, that at last he tor- 
mented her into saying she would marry him 


can you 


When he had brought her to that, he 
raged inwardly, to think he had not two 
years to work in; for it was evident she 
would marry him in time. But no, it had 
taken him more than four months, close 
siege, to bring her to that. No werd from 
An ominous dread hung over his 
own soul. His wife would be upon him, or, 
worse still, her brother Dick, who he knew 
would beat him to a mummy on the spot; 
or, worst of all, the husband of Rosa Staines, 
who would kill him, or fling him into a pris- 
on. He must make a push. 

In this emergency he used his ally, Mr. 
Lusignan; he told him Mrs. Staines had 
promised to marry him, but at some distant 
date. This would not do: he must look aft- 
er his enormous interests in the colony, and 
he was so much in love he could not leave 
her. 

The old gentleman was desperately fond 
of Falcon, and bent on the match, and he 
actually consented to give his daughter, 
what Falcon called, a littie push. 

The little push was a very great one, I 
think. 

It consisted in directing the clergyman 
| to call in church the bans of marriage be- 
| tween Reginald Falcon and Rosa Staines. 

They were both in church together when 
this was done. Rosa all but screamed, and 
then turned red as fire, and white as a ghost 
by turns. She never stood up again all the 
service, and, in going home, refused Fal- 
con’s arm, and walked swiftly home by her- 
self. Not that she had the slightest inten- 
tion of passing this monstrous thing by in 


| 
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silence. On he contrary — wri vrath was 
boiling over, and so hot that she knew she 
should make a scene in the street if she said 
a word there. 

Once inside the house, she turned on Fal- 
con with a white cheek and a flashing eye, 
and said, “ Follow me, Sir, if you please.” 
She led the way to her father’s study. 
‘Papa,” said she, “I throw myself on your 
protection. Mr. Falcon has affronted me.” 

“Oh, Rosa!” cried Falcon, affecting utter 
dismay. 

“Publicly — publicly: he has had the 
bans of marriage cried in the church with- 
out my permission.” 

“Don’t raise your voice 
All the house will hear you.” 

“T choose all the house to hear me. I 
will not endure it. I will never marry you 
now—never !” 

“Rosa, my child,” said Lusignan, “ you 
need not scold poor Falcon, for Iam the cul- 
prit. It was I who ordered the bans to be 
cried.” 

“Oh! papa, you had no right to do such a 
thing as that.” 

“T think Lhad. I exercised parental au- 
thority for once, and for your good, and for 
the good of a true and faithful lover of yours, 
whom you jilted once, and now you trifle 
with his affection and his interests. He 
, loves you too well to leave you; yet you 
know his vast estates and interests require 
his supervision.” 

“That for his vast estates!” said Rosa, 
contemptuously. “Iam not to be driven to 
the altar like this, when my heart is in the 
grave. Don’t you do it again, papa, or I'll 
get up and forbid the bans; affront for af- 
front.” 

“T should like to see that,” 
gentleman, dryly. 

Rosa vouchsafed no reply, but swept out 


so loud, child. 


of the room with burning cheeks and glit- | 


tering eyes, and was not seen all day, would 
not dine with them, in spite of three humble 
deprecating notes Falcon sent her. 

“Let me spiteful cat alone,” 
signan. ‘You and I will dine together in 
peace and quiet.” 


vantage of the opportunity, impregnated the 
father with his views, and got him to prom- 
ise to have the bans cried next Sunday. 
consented. 


Rosa learned next Sunday morning that | 


ceiv nh with the mere sullen languor of ¢ 
woman who has given in. 

The bans were cried a third time. 

Then the patient Rosa bought laudanum 
enough to reunite her to her Christopher, jy 
spite of them all; and, having provided her- 
self with this resource, became more cheer- 
ful, and even kind and caressing. 

She declined to name the day at present, 
and that was awkward. Nevertheless, the 
conspirators felt sure they should tire he; 
out into doing that before long; for they 
saw their way clear, and she was perplexed 
in the extreme. 

In her perplexity,.she used to talk to a 
certain beautiful star she called her Chris- 
topher. She loved to fancy he was now an 
inhabitant of that bright star ; and often, on 
a clear night, she would look up and beg for 
guidance from this star. This I consider 
foolish: but then I am old and skeptical; 
she was still young and innocent, and sorely 
puzzled to know her husband’s real will. 

I don’t suppose the star had any thing to 
do with it, except as a focus of her thoughts; 


| but one fine night, after a long inspection of 


Christopher’s star, she dreamed a dream. 
She thought that a lovely wedding-dress 
hung over a chair, that a crown of diamonds 
as large as an almond sparkled ready for her 
on the dressing-table, and she was undoing 


,her black gown, and about to take it off, 


when suddenly the diamonds began to pale, 
aud the white satin dress to melt away, and 
in its place there rose a pale face and a long 


| beard, and Christopher Staines stood before 


her, and said, quietly, “Is this how you keep 
your vow?” Then he sank slowly, and the 


| white dress was black, and the diamonds 
| were jet; 
said the old 


and she awoke, with his gentle 
words of remonstrance, and his very tones 
ringing in her ear. 

This dream, co-operating with her previ- 
ous agitation and misgivings, shook her very 
much ; she did not come down stairs till near 
dinner-time; and both her father and Fal- 


| con, who came as a matter of course to spend 
said old Lu- | 


his Sunday, were struck with her appear- 
ance. She was pale, gloomy, morose, and 


| had an air of desperation about her. 
It was a dull dinner; bat Falcon took ad- | 


Falcon would not see it ; he knew that it 
is safest to let her sex alone when they look 


, like that, and the storm sometimes subsides 
He | 
| 


of itself. 
After dinner, Rosa retired early ; and soon 
after she was heard walking rapidly up and 


this was to be done, and her courage failed | down the dressing-room. 


her. She did not go to church at all. 
She cried a great deal, and submitted to 
violence, as your true women are too apt to | 


This was quite unusual, and made a noise. 
Papa Lusignan thought it inconsiderate ; 
and after a while remarking, gently, that he 


do. They had compromised her, and so con- | Was not particularly fond of noise, he pro- 


quered her. 
itude and esteem caused a reaction after her | 


passion, and she gave up open resistance as 


hopeless. 


The permanent feelings of grat- | posed they should smoke the pipe of peace 


on the lawn 
They did so; but after a while, finding 


that Falcon was not smoking, he said, 
Falcon renewed his visits, and was re- | “Don’t let me detain you. 


Rosa is alone.” 








drawing-room. 
with a scarf over her shoulders. “I must | 
speak to papa,” said she. ‘Where is he?” | 

“ He is on the lawn, dear Rosa,” said Fal- | 
con, in his most dulcet tones. He was sure 
of his ally, and very glad to use him as a 
buffer to receive the first shock. 

So he went into the drawing-room, where | 
all the lights were burning, and quietly took 
up a book. But he did not read a line; he 
was too occupied in trying to read his own 
future. 

The mean villain, who is incapable of re- | 
morse, is, of all men, most capable of fear. | 
His villainy had, to all appearance, reached 
the goal ; for he felt sure that all Rosa’s strug- 
gles would, sooner or later, succumb to her 
sense of gratitude and his strong will and 
patient temper. But, when the victory was 
won, what a life! He must fly with her to 
some foreign country, pursued from pillar to 
post by an enraged husband, and by the of- 
fended law. And, if he escaped the vindic- 
tive foe a year or two, how could he escape 
that other enemy he knew and dreaded— 
poverty? He foresaw he should come to 
hate the woman he was about to wrong, and 
she would instantly revenge herself, by mak- 
ing him an exile, and, soon or late, a prison- 
er or & pauper. 

While these misgivings battled with his 
base but ardent passion, strange things were 
going on out-of-doors—which, however, will 
be best related in another sequence of events, 
to which indeed, they fairly belong. 


—_——@——— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

STAINES and Mrs. Falcon landed at Plym- 
outh, and went up to town by the same train. 
They parted in London, Staines to go down 
to Gravesend, Mrs. Falcon to visit her hus- 
band’s old haunts, and see if she could find 
him. 

She did not find him; but she heard of 
him, and learned that he always went down 
to Gravesend from Saturday till Monday. 

Notwithstanding all she had said to 
Staines, the actual information startled her, 
and gave her a turn. She was obliged to sit 
down, for her knees seemed to give way. It 
was but a momentary weakness. She was 
now a wife and a mother, and had her rights. 
She said to herself, ‘My rogue has turned 
that poor woman’s head long before this, no 
doubt. But I shall go down and just bring 
him away by the ear.” 

For once her bitter indignation overpow- 
ered every other sentiment, and she lost 
no time, but, late as it was, went down to 
Gravesend, ordered a private sitting-room 
and bedroom for the night, and teok a fly to 
Kent Villa. 


A SIMPLETON. 


Faleon took the hint and went to the | her. He had already gone down to Graves- 
Rosa met him on the stairs, | end with his carpet-bag, left it at the inn, 












































and walked to Kent Villa that lovely summer 
night, the happiest husband in England. 

His heart had never for one instant been 
disturbed by Mrs. Faleon’s monstrous suspi- 
cion; he looked on her as a monomaniac; a 
sensible woman insane on one point, her hus- 
band. 

When he reached the villa, however, he 
thought it prudent to make sure that Faleon 
had come to England at all, and discharged 
his commission. He would not run the risk, 
small as he thought it, of pouncing unex- 
pected on his Rosa, being taken for a ghost, 
and terrifying her, or exciting her to mad- 
hess. 
Now the premises of Kent Villa were ad- 
mirably adapted to what they call in war a 
reconnaissance. The lawn was studded with 
laurestinas and other shrubs that had grown 
magnificently in that Kentish air. 
Staines had no sooner set his foot on the 
lawn than he heard voices; he crept to- 
ward them from bush to bush; and, stand- 
ing in impenetrable shade, he saw in the 
clear moonlight two figures—Mr. Lusignan 
and Reginald Falcon. 
These two dropped out only a word or 
two at intervals; but what they did say 
struck Staines as odd. For one thing, Lu- 
signan remarked, “I suppose you will want 
to go back to the Cape. Such enormous es- 
tates as yours will want looking after.” 
“Enormous estates!” said Staines to him- 
self. “Then they must have grown very 
fast in a few months.” 
“Oh yes!” said Faleon; “but I think of 
showing her a little of Europe first.” 
Staines thought this still more mysteri- 
ous; he waited to hear more, but the suc- 
ceeding remarks were of an ordinary kind. 
He noticed, however, that Falcon spoke 
of his wife by her Christian name, and that 
neither party mentioned Christopher Staines. 
He seemed quite out of their little world. 

Staines began to feel a strange chill creep 
down him. 

Presently Falcon went off to join Rosa; 
and Staines thought it was quite time to 
ask the old gentleman whether Falcon had 
executed his commission, or not. 

He was only hesitating how to do it, not 
liking to pounce in the dark on a man who 
abhorred every thing like excitement, when 
Rosa herself came flying out in great agita- 
tion. 

Oh! the thrill he felt at the sight of her! 
With all his self-possession, he would have 
sprung forward and taken her in his arms 
with a mighty cry of love, if she had not 
immediately spoken words that rooted him 
to the spot with horror. But she came with 
the words in her very mouth: “ Papa, I am 
come to tell you I can not and will not mar- 





But Christopher Staines had the start of 








ry Mr. Falcon.” 
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“Oh yes, you will, my dear.” 

“Never! I'll die sooner. Not that you 
will care for that. I tell you, I saw my 
Christopher last night—in a dream. He 
had a beard; but I saw him, oh, so plain; 


and he said, ‘Is this the way you keep your | 


promise?’ That is enough for me. I have 
prayed, again and again, to his star, for light. 


I am so perplexed and harassed by you all, | 


and you make me believe what you like. 
Well, I have had a revelation. It is not my 
poor lost darling’s wish I should wed again. 
I don’t believe Mr. Falcon any more. I hear 
nothing but lies by day. The truth comes 
to my bedside at night. I will not marry 
this man.” 

“Consider, Rosa, your credit is pledged. 
You must not be always jilting him heart- 
lessly. Dreams! nonsense. There—I love 
peace. It is no use your storming at me; 
rave to the moon and the stars, if you like, 
and when you have done, do pray come in, 
and behave like a rational woman, who has 
pledged her faith to an honorable man, and 
a man of vast estates—a man that nursed 
your husband in his last illness, found your 
child, at a great expense, when you had lost 
him, and merits eternal gratitude, not eter- 
nal jilting. I have no patience with you.” 

The old gentleman retired in high dud- 
geon. 

Staines stood in the black shade of his 
cedar-tree, rooted to the ground by this rev- 
elation of male villainy and female credulity. 

He did not know what on earth to do. He 
wanted to kill Falcon, but not to terrify his 
own wife to death. It was now too clear 
she thought he was dead. 

Rosa watched her father’s retiring figure 
out of sight. “ Very well,” said she, clinch- 
ing her teeth; then suddenly she turned, 
and looked up to heaven. ‘Do you hear?” 
said she. ‘ My Christie’s star! Iam a poor 
perplexed creature. I asked you for a sign; 
and that very night I saw him in a dream. 
Why should I marry, out of gratitude? 
Why should I marry one man, when I love 
another? What does it matter his being 
dead? I love him too well to be wife to 
any living man. They persuade me, they 
coax me, they pull me, they push me. I see 
they will make me. But I will outwit them. 
See—see !” and she held up a little phial in 
the moonlight. ‘This shall cut the knot 
forme: this shall keep me true to my Chris- 
tie, and save me from breaking promises I 
ought never to have made. This shall unite 
me once more with him I killed, and loved.” 

She meant she would kill herself the night 
before the wedding, which perhaps she would 
not, and perhaps she would. Who can tell? 
The weak are violent. But Christopher, see- 
ing the poison so near her lips, was perplexed, 
took two strides, wrenched it out of her hand, 
with a snarl of rage, and instantly plunged 
into the shade again. 








Rosa uttered a shriek, and flew into the 
house. 

The farther she got, the more terrified 
she became, and soon Christopher heard her 
screaming in the drawing-room in an alarm- 
ing way. They were like the screams of 
the insane. 

He got terribly anxious, and followed her. 
All the doors were open. 

As he went up stairs, he heard her ery, 
“His ghost! his ghost! I have seen his 
ghost! No,no. I feel his hand upon my 
arm now. A beard! and so he had in the 
dream. He is alive. My darling is alive, 
You have deceived me. You are an impos- 
tor—a villain. Out of the house this mo- 
ment, or he shall kill you.” 

“Are you mad?” cried Faleon. “How 
san he be alive, when I saw him dead ?” 

This was too much. Staines gave the 
door a blow with his arm, and strode into 
the apartment, looking white and tremen- 
dous. 

Faleon saw death in his face; gave a 
shriek, drew his revolver, and fired at him 


| with as little aim as he had at the lioness; 
| then made for the open window. 
| seized a chair, followed him and hurled it 


Staines 


at him, and the chair and the man went 
through the window together, and then 
there was a strange thud heard outside. 

Rosa gave a loud scream, and swooned 
away. 

Staines laid his wife flat on the floor, got 
the women about her, and at last she began 
to give the usual signs of returning life. 

Staines said, to the oldest woman there, 
“Tf she sees me, she will go off again. Car- 
ry her to her room; and tell her, by degrees, 
that I am alive.” 

All this time Papa Lusignan had sat trem- 
bling and whimpering in a chair, moaning, 
“This is a painful scene—very painful.” 
But at last an idea struck him— “ Wuy, 
YOU HAVE ROBBED THE OFFICE!” 

Searcely was Mrs. Staines out of the room, 
when a fly droye up, and this was imme- 
diately followed by violent and continuous 
screaming close under the window. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Papa Lusignan. 
never mind.” 

They ran down, and found Falcon impaled 
at full length on the spikes of the villa, and 
Pheebe screaming over him, and trying in 
vain to lift him off them. He had strug- 
gled a little, in silent terror, but had then 
fainted from fear and loss of blood, and ly- 
ing rather inside the rails, which were high, 
he could not be extricated from the outside. 

As soon as his miserable condition was 
discovered, the servants ran down into the 
kitchen, and so up to the rails by the area 
steps. These rails had canght him; one had 
gone clean throngh his arm, the other had 
penetrated the fleshy part of the thigh, and 
a third through his ear. 


“ But 
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"(They got him off; but he was insensible, | | hand, the way he wrought on me. Oh, vil- 
and the place drenched with his blood. | lain! villain! Uncle, forgive your poor silly 

Pheebe clutched Staines by the arm. “Let | niece, that the world is too wicked and too 
me know the worst,” said she. “Is he dead?” | clever for her to live in it.” 

Staines examined him, and said, “ No.” “ Because you are too good and innocent,” 
“Can you save him ?” said Uncle Philip. “There, don’t you be 

“yy” down-hearted. I'll soon bring you two to- 

“Yes. Who can,if you can not? Oh, | gether again: a couple of ninnies. I'll tell 
have mercy on me!” and she went on her | you what is the first thing. You must come 
knees to him, and put her head on his knees. | and live with me. Come at once, bag and 

He was touched by her simple faith; and | baggage. He won’t show here, the sulky 
the noble traditions of his profession sided | brute.” 
with his gratitude to this injured woman. Philip Staines had a large house in Cav- 
“My poor friend,” said he, “I will do my | endish Square, a crusty old patient, like him- 
best, for your sake.” self, had left him. It was his humor to live 

He took immediate steps for stanching the | in acorner of this mansion, though the whole 
blood, and the fly carried Phebe and her vil- | was capitally furnished by his a pur- 
lain to the inn at Gravesend. chases at auctions. 

Falcon came to on the road; but, finding He gave Rosa, and her boy, and his nurse, 
himself alone with Phebe, shammed uncon- | the entire first floor, and told her she was 
sciousness of every thing but pain. | there for life. “Look here,” said he, “this 

Staines, being thoroughly enraged with | last affair has opened my eyes. Such wom- 
Rosa, yet remembering his solemn vow never | en as you are the sweeteners of existence. 
to abuse her again, saw her father, and told | You leave my roof no more. Your husband 
him to tell her he should think over her con- | will make the same discovery. Let him run 
duct quietly, not wishing to be harder upon | about and be miserable a bit. He will have 
her than she deserved, | to come to book.” 

Rosa, who had been screaming, and crying | She shook her head sadly. 
for joy, ever since she came to her senses,| ‘ My Christopher will never say a harsh 
was not so much afflicted at this message as| word to me. All the worse for me. He will 
one might have expected. He was alive, | | quietly abandon a creature so inferior to 
and all things else were trifles. | him.” 

Nevertheless, when day after day went) “Stuff!” 
by, and not even a line from Christopher,| Now she was always running to the win- 
she began to fear he would cast her off en- | dow, in hope that Christopher would call on 
tirely ; the more so as she heard he was now | his uncle, and that she might see him; and 
and then at Gravesend to visit Mrs. Falcon | one day she gave a scream so eloquent, Philip 
at the inn. | knew what it meant. “Get you behind that 

While matters were thus, Uncle Philip | screen, you and your boy,” said he, “and be 
burst on her like a bomb. “He is alive! | as still as mice. Stop—give me that letter 
he is alive! he is alive!” And they had a) the scoundrel forged, and the ring.” 
cuddle over it. This was hardly done, and Rosa out of 

“Qh, Uncle Philip! Have you seen him ?” | sight, and trembling from head to foot, when 

“Seen him? Yes. He caught me on the | Christopher was announced. Philip received 
hop, just as I came in from Italy. I took | him very affectionately, but wasted no time. 
him for a ghost.” | “ Been to Kent Villa yet ?” 

“Oh, weren’t you frightened ?” “No,” was the grim reply. 

“Not a bit. I don’t mind ghosts. I'd} “Why not?” 
have half a dozen to dinner every day, if I “Because I have sworn never to say an 
might choose ’em. I couldn’t stand stupid | angry word to her again; and, if I was to go 
ones. But I say, his temper isn’t improved | there, I should say a good many angry ones. 
by all this dying: he is in an awful Tage | Oh! when I think that her folly drove me 





with you; and what for ?” to sea, to do my best for her, and that I was 
“Oh, uncle, what for? Because I’m the | nearer death for that woman than ever man 
vilest of women!” | Was, and lost my reason, for her, and went 


“ Vilest of fiddle-sticks! It’s his fault, not | through toil, privations, hunger, exile, main- 
yours. Shouldn’t have died. It’s always a ‘ly for her, and then to find the bans cried 
dangerous experiment.” in open church, with that scoundrel—say no 

“ T shall die if he will not forgive me. He} more, uncle. I shall never reproach her, 
keeps away from me, and from his child.” | and never forgive her.” 

“Tl tell you. He heard, in Gravesend,| “She was deceived.” 
your bans had been cried: that has moved} “I don’t doubt that; but nobody has a 
the peevish fellow’s bile.” right to be so great a fool as all that.” 

“Tt was done without my consent. Papa| “It was not her folly, but her innocence 
will tell you so: and oh, uncle, if you knew | that was imposed on. You a philosopher, 
the arts, the forged letter in my darling’s| and not know that wisdom itself is some- 
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times imposed on and deceived by cunning | 
folly! Have you forgotten your Milton ? 


‘At Wisdom's gate Suspicion sleeps, 
And deems no ill where no ill seems.’ 


Come, come; are you sure you are not a lit- 
tle to blame? Did you write home the mo- 
ment you found you were not dead ?” 
Christopher colored high. 
“Evidently not,” said the keen old man. 
“Aha! my fine fellow, have I found the flaw 
in your own armor ?” 





“T did wrong, but it was for her. I sinned 
—for her. I could not bear her to be with- | 
out money; and I knew the insurance— | 
I sinned for her. She has sinned against | 
me.” 

“And she had much better have sinned | 
against God—hadn’t she? He is more for- 
giving than we perfect creatures, that cheat | 
insurance companies. And so, my fine fel- | 
low, you hid the truth from her for two or | 
three months.” 

No answer. 

“Strike off those two or three months; 
would the bans have ever been cried ?” 

“Well, uncle,” said Christopher, hard 
pressed, “I am glad she has got a champion; 
and I hope you will always keep your eye 
on her.” 

“T mean to.” 

“ Good-morning.” 


“No; don’t be ina hurry. I have some- 


thing else to say, not so provoking. Do you 
know the arts by which she was made to be- 
lieve you wished her to marry again ?” 


“T wished her to marry again! 
mad, uncle ?” 

“Whose handwriting is on this envel- 
ope 9” 

“Mine, to be sure.” 

“Now read the letter.” 

Christopher read the forged letter. 

“ Oh, monstrous !” 

“This was given her with your ruby ring, 
and a tale so artful that nothing we read 
about the devil comes near it. This was 
what did it. The Earl of Tadcaster brought 
her title, and wealth, and love.” 

“What, he too! The little cub I saved, 
and lost myself for—blank him! blank 
him !” 

“Why, you stupid ninny; you forget you 
were dead; and he could not help loving 
her: how could he? Well, but you see she 
refused him; and why? because he came 
without a forged letter from you. Do you 
doubt her love for you?” 

“Of course Ido. She never loved me as 
I loved her.” 

“Christopher, don’t you say that before 
me, or you and I shall quarrel. Poor girl! 
she lay, in my sight, as near death for you 
as you were for her. Ill show you some- 
thing.” 


Are you 





He went to a cabinet, and took out a sil- 


ver paper; he unpinned it, and laid Rosa’s 
beautiful black hair upon her husband’s 
knees. “Look at that, you hard-hearted 
brute!” he roared to Christopher, who sat, 
any thing but hard-hearted, his eyes filling 
fast, at the sad proof of his wife’s love and 
suffering. 

Rosa could bear no more. She came out 
with her boy in her hand. “Oh, uncle, do 
not speak harshly to him, or you will kill 
me quite.” 

She came across the room, a picture of 
timidity and penitence, with her whole elo- 
quent body bent forward at an angle. She 
kneeled at his knees, with streaming eyes, 
and held her boy up to him: “Plead for 
your poor mother, my darling; she mourns 
her fault, and will never excuse it.” 

The cause was soon decided. All Philip’s 
logic was nothing, compared with mighty 
nature. Christopher gave one great sob, 
and took his darling to his heart, without 
one word; and he and Rosa clung together, 
and cried over each other. Philip slipped 
out of the room, and left the restored ones 
together. 


I have something more to say about my 
hero and heroine; but must first deal with 
other characters, not wholly uninteresting 
to the reader, I hope. 

Dr. Staines directed Phebe Falcon how to 
treat her husband. No medicine, no stimu- 
lants; very wholesome food, in moderation, 
and the temperature of the body regulated 
by tepid water. Under these instructions, 
the injured, but still devoted, wife, was the 
real healer. He pulled through, but was 
lame for life, and ridiculously lame, for he 
went with a spring-halt, a sort of hop and 
go one, that made the girls laugh, and vexed 
Adonis. 

Phebe found the diamonds, and offered 
them all to Staines, in expiation of his vil- 
lainy. “See,” she said, “he has only spent 
one.” 

Staines said he was glad of it, for her 
sake; for he must be just to his own family. 
He sold them for three thousand two hun- 
dred pounds; but for the big diamond he 
got twelve thousand pounds, and I believe it 
was worth double the money. 

Counting the two sums, and deducting 
six hundred for the stone Mr. Falcon had em- 
hezzled, he gave her over seven thousand 
pounds. 

She stared at him, and changed color at 
so large a sum. “But I have no claim on 
that, Sir.” 

“That is a good joke,” said he. “Why, 
you and I are partners in the whole thing— 
you and Land Dick. Why, it was with his 
horse and rifle I bought the big diamond. 
Poor, dear, honest, manly Dick. No, the 
money is honestly yours, Mrs. Falcon; but 
don’t trust a penny to your husband.” 
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“He will never see it, Sir. I shall take 
him back, and give him all his heart can 
ask for, with this; but he will be little 
more than a servant in the house now, as 
long as Dick is single: I know that;” and 
she could still ery at the humiliation of her 
villain. 

Staines made her promise to write to him; 
and she did write him a sweet womanly 
letter, to say that they were making an 
enormous fortune, and hoped to end their 
days in England. Dick sent his kind love 
and thanks. 

I will add, what she only said by implica- 
tion, that she was happy after all. She still 
contrived to love the thing she could not re- 
spect. Once, when an officious friend pitied 
her for her husband’s lameness, she said, 
“Find me a face like his. The lamer the 
better; he can’t run after the girls, like 
some.” 


Dr. Staines called on Lady Cicely Tre- 
herne ; the footman stared. He left his 
card. 

A week afterward she called onhim. She 
had a pink tinge in her cheeks, a general 
animation, and her face full of brightness 
and archness. 


“Bless me!” said he, bluntly, “is this you? | 


How you are improved !” 

“Yes,” said she; “ and I am come to thank 
you for your pwesewiption: I followed it to 
the lettaa.” 

“Woe isme! I have forgotten it.” 

“You diwected me to mawwy a nice 
man.” 

“Never: I hate a nice man.” 

“No, no—an Iwishman ; and I have done 
it.” 

“Good gracious! you don’t mean that! I 
must be more cautious in my prescriptions. 
After all, it seems to agree.” 

“ Admiwably.” 

“He loves you ?” 

“To distwaction.” 

“He amuses you ?” 

“Pwodigiously. Come and see.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Staines live with Uncle 
Philip. The insurance money is returned, | 


but the diamond money makes them very 
easy. Staines follows his profession now 
under great advantages ; a noble house, rent 
free, the curiosity that attaches to a man 
who has been canted out of a ship in mid- 
ocean, and lives to tell it; and then Lord 
Tadcaster, married into another noble house, 
swears by him, and talks of him; so does 


Lady Cicely Munster, late Treherne; and | 


when such friends as these are warm, it 


makes a physician the centre of an impor- | 


tant clientelle; but his best friend of all is 
his unflagging industry, and his truly won- 
derful diagnosis, which resembles divina- 
tion. He has the ball at his feet, and above 





|commits new errors at odd times, but never 


Mind your eye: in one moment she will take 


fish for pike when I was young; you go along, 


| niece Rosa is the most artful woman. (You 


all, that without which worldly success soon 
palls, a happy home, a fireside warm with 
sympathy. 

Mrs. Staines is an admiring, sympathizing 
wife, and an admirable housekeeper. She 
still utters inadvertencies now and then, 












































repeats them when exposed. Observing 
which docility, Uncle Philip has been heard 
to express a fear that, in twenty years, she 
will be the wisest womanin England. “But, 
thank Heaven!” he adds, “I shall be gone 
before that.” 

Her conduct and conversation afford this 
cynic constant food for observation, and he 
has delivered himself oracularly at various 
stages of the study; but I can not say that 
his observations, taken as a whole, present 
that consistency which entitles them to be 
regarded as a body of philosophy. Exam- 
ples: In the second month after Mrs. Staines 
came to live with him, he delivered himself 
thus: “My niece Rosa is an anomaly. She 
gives you tle impression she is shallow. 


you out of your depth, or any man’s depth. 
She is like those country streams I used to 


seeing the bottom every where; but present- 
ly you come to a corner, and it is fifteen feet 
deep all in a moment—and souse you go over 
head and ears: that’s my niece Rosa.” 

In six months he had got to this—and, 
mind you, each successive dogma was deliv- 
ered in a loud, aggressive tone, and in sub- 
lime oblivion of the preceding oracle—“ My 


|may haw! haw! haw! as much as you like. 
You have not found out her little game—I 
| have.) Whatis the aim of allwomen? To 
| be beloved by an unconscionable number of 
people. Well, she sets up for a simpleton, 
|and so disarms all the brilliant people, and 
| they love her. Every body loves her. Just 
you put her down in a room with six clever 
| women, and you will see who is the favorite. 
| She looks as shallow as a pond, and she is as 
| deep as the ocean.” 
| At the end of the year he threw off the 
mask altogether. “The great sweetener of 
a man’s life,” said he, “is a ‘simpleton. I 
shall not go abroad any more; my house 
has become attractive : I’ve got a simpleton. 
When I have a headache, her eyes fill with 
tender concern, and she hovers about me 
and pesters me with pillows: when I am 
cross with her, she is afraid Iam ill. When 
I die, and leave her a lot of money, she will 
howl for months, and say, ‘I don’t want his 
money: I waw-waw-waw-waw-want my un- 
cle Philip to love me and scold me.’ One 
day she told me, with a sigh, I hadn’t lec- 
tured her fora month. ‘I am afraid I have 
| offended you, says she, ‘or else worn you 
| out, dear.’ When I am well, give me a sim- 
pleton, to make me laugh. When I am ill, 
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give me a simpleton, to soothe me with her | heaven, and their garments always white— 


innocent tenderness. A simpleton shall wipe | 


the dews of death, and close my eyes; and 


when I cross the river of death, let me be | Saxon race to retire, grinning, to fresh p 
met by a band of the heavenly host, who 
were all simpletons here on earth, and too 
good for such a hole, so now they are in 


| tures, and leave this champion of “a Sim 


because there are no laundresses there.” 
Arrived at this point, I advise the Anglo- 
as- 


3 ple- 
ton” to thunder paradoxes in a desert. 


THE END. 


THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By EMILIO CASTELAR. 
(Tenth Paper. | 


II1l.—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 
HE philosophy of progress aspires in its 
growth and development to something 
more than to confining the spirit in social 
life. The sphere of politics appears a humble 
one to its eyes; the state a positive organ- 
ism; authority, in spite of its recent prog- 
ress, a8 a power requiring force or coercion 
to accomplish its immediate ends; while 
the spirit, aspiring always to greater liberty, 
to greater independence, can not find them 
except outside of its present, its material 
chains, in the sphere where it was created, 
where it shakes from its powerful wings the 
mire of earth in the heaven of art. While 
in the state, the spirit, freed from nature 
and subjected to a more ideal force, obeys 
force nevertheless, in art, the spirit only 
obeys itself. And not only is it emanci- 
pated from the state in the depth of this 
luminous heaven, but it is also emancipated 
from nature, from all that is visible; it re- 
stores itself in its own contemplation, and 
absorbs itself in its incommunicable essence, 
and draws near to God. It destroys none of 
its anterior manifestations; it denies none 
of the antecedents and degrees of its life ; 
it does not break the mysterious ladder upon 
which it has risen to the possession of its 
essence. Contained first in logic, afterward 
in nature, passing from nature to the state, 
and from the state to art, it destroys no one 
of the former terms of its life, but takes them 
as a base and a pedestal in the same man- 
ner in which the earth groups its harmoni- 
ous organisms to serve for its master-work, 
for the statue which crowns the planet, 
Man and his conscience. Poet and artist, 
it raises a monument full of grandeur. It 
transforms the cold marble into a statue 
where spirit and nature embracé; now ani- 
mates the canvas with its colors and shades, 
now draws divine melodies from the vibra- 
ting chords, or rises to epic inspirations and 
tragic sorrows—always the priest of the In- 
finite, angel of ethereal regions, offspring of 
an ideal world superior to the universe, a 
world of liberty, where the idea is identified 
with its object, heaven and earth meet, the 
creature and the creator are one. 
See how the arts progressively divide 





from matter. In architecture matter weighs 
down the spirit with its mass: the hewn 
stones are only distant symbols of ideas, 
The first art is like the mineral world, to 
which it is related by its magnitude, its 
mass, its proportions, and as yet has none of 
the grace, the beauty, the variety of ideas, 
reached by other forms of art. Sculpture 
also makes use of matter, but transforms it, 
spiritualizes it, brings it nearer to organism, 
forces it to express the idea, obliges it to 
manifest the immediate essence of the idea, 
and raises it to a perfect type of human 
beauty. Sculpture, nevertheless, can not 
express the soul, the inner world. This 
ministry is filled by the painter, in whose 
colors and figures the spirit begins to dawn. 
This is the intermediate sphere between the 
plastic arts, the arts of form, and the spirit- 
ual arts, which are expressive of ideas and 
of the soul. Music, more vague and less 
material than the other arts, now enters 
into the world of the spirit, and expresses 
the most intimate sentiment. But the art 
which resumes all human life, which ex- 
presses with the greatest unity and variety 
the essence of the spirit, the identification 
of the finite with the infinite, the creative 
breath of God diffused by the spirit, and the 
spirit rising to the divine, is Poetry. 

But art is not the last grade of the abso- 
lute spirit. There is another, a higher grade 
—religion. As art has three terms—symbol- 
ism, or the predominance of the form over 
the substance, in the East ; classicism, or the 
harmony of the substance and the form, in 
Greece ; romanticism, or the predominance 
of the substance over the form, in the Chris- 
tian world—religion has also three terms. 
What the mineral world is in the develop- 
ment of matter, what architecture is in the 
development of the arts, the materialistic 
pantheism of the East is in the develop- 
ment of the religious idea. God fills every 
thing, represents every thing, absorbs every 
thing; is in the heavens and in the earth, in 
the temple of the priest and in the palace of 
the kings. The creature, even man himself, 
can never be compared even with the dust 
raised by the chariot wheels of God in the 
infinite spaces. Of liberty there is no idea. 
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But the religious spirit becomes transform- | which would be considered bya a more sensi- 
ed. A nest ‘of pearls serves for this trans-| ble age as pranks of madcap youth; disor- 
formation: Greece, anchored in the emerald ganizers of intellect, tradesmen of profitable 
sea, surrounded by islands which appear | science, hydrocephalous pachyderms, court- 
like sirens, vaulted by the resplendent sky, | esans of the apocalyptic beast, who have 
divided by mountains where the myrtle and | converted philosophy into a mine of wealth, 
the laurel grow for the garlands of poets, | and the pulpit into an auction-block, gam- 
adorned with harmonious temples like ly Tes | | bling with ideas as brokers gamble at the 
of stone, peopled by gods born in the songs of | | Bourse. 

Homer r and modeled by the chisel of Phidias At hearing all this the first impression is 
—genuine reflections and creatures of artis-| that you are in the presence of an original 
tic “inspiration ; for as in the East the Divini- | and new thinker, whose philosophy, like the 
ty fills every thing with its essence, in Greece | philosophy of Kant in its time, is to be the 





Humanity fills every thing with its liberty. | 
Religion is developed like art. Asia pro- | 
duced God and not man; Greece produced | 
man and not God. But God and man are 
found conceived and imagined, although 
separated at the end of the ancient his- 


tory, and are united by means of Christian- | 


ity, the religion of the absolute, the relig- 
ion of the God-man. 
But neither art nor religion realizes the 


essence of the spirit. The absolute spirit is li 


completely realized in that superior sphere 
of philosophy where it has for its only ob- 
ject the entire, divine truth; where exist- 
ence arrives at last, after so many succes- 


sive transformations, at the fullness of its | 
life, the absolute possession of its conscious- | 


ness. The infinite, the absolute, has knowl- 
edge of itself in philosophy, where termi- 
nates that long journey of Being, of the Idea, 
from pure logic to nature, from nature to 
the state, from the state to art, from art to 
religion, from religion to philosophy, where 
it acquires, as we have said, the fullness of 
life and possession of knowledge, becoming 
Absolute Spirit. 

The philosophy of Hegel was combated 
and opposed by a philosopher the magic | 
splendor of whose language has given him | 
literary fame and scientific power in Ger- 


many. This philosopher is called Arthur | 
Schopenhauer. When we hear the opinion | 


which he forms of the German thinkers we 
are astounded at his self-confidence and his 
arrogance. The philosophers of subjective 
idealism, of objective idealism, and of abso- 
lute idealism are, in his opinion, equally 
charlatans, sophists, jugglers, and acrobats 
of thought. Only despair is begotten in his 
mind, considering the intellectual decadence 
of an age like the nineteenth century, and 
the moral madness of a people like the Ger- 
mans, who regard Hegel as a thinker and a 
philosopher. His philosophy is, for this im- 
placable enemy, science wrong side out; a 
mass of empiric ideas, changed by the new 
alchemy into abstract ideas; a comedy of 
bad taste; a harlequinade of carnival; a vast 
orgie of bacchants drunken with poisoned 
wine; Spinozism rejuvenated and worked 
up for household purposes; a theatre of pup- 
pets moved by the thread of a degeiving di- 
alectic; a witchcraft of professors and tutors 


renovation of the human spirit; but the 
more carefully and maturely it is studied, 
the more plainly do you see that he stig- 
| matizes as sophists the very men he is copy- 
ing, and as thieves those he is robbing. His 
| philosophy should be called experimental 
metaphysics. On the one side it is con- 
| founded with Platonic idealism, and on the 
| other side with the systems founded on ob- 
servation. Apart from this purpose, which 
is rather a tendency than a system, his con- 
ception of the world is fundamentally the 
same as that of the critical school. His 
ideas about reason and thought are the 
same as those of the materialists, and the 
ministry which he concedes to the will, and 
its force in the world, are the same as those 
| assigned by Hegel to the idea. It was not 
worth while, therefore, to waste so much 
eloquence in anti-Hegelian abuse, to exhaust 
all the monastic epithets of the Middle Ages 
against a master, to accept afterward the 
entire movement of his argument, although 
translating it from the idea to the will. 

“The world is the representation of Me,” 
cries the enemy of Hegel; “its colors are de- 
composed in my retina, its sounds vibrate in 
my ears, the surfaces of its various objects 
lend themselves to my touch; but I know 
not if the world is as my organs reproduce 
it and sketch it in my thought. The world 
is an appearance, but above this appearance 
| there is a real, permanent, eternal force—the 
will. Therefore reality is not outside of us, 
but in us. And within us the strongest, the 
most vigorous, the most permanent thing, 
which suffers neither fatigue nor eclipse, is 
the virtue of this essentially internal facul- 
ty, the will. It can not be said that the will 
is the product of the body: the will forms 
the body itself, and our organization and all 
its acts are the will made manifest. And it 
is not here a question of will submitted to 
intelligence and to its abstract conceptions, 
but of that pristine, ingenuous, almost in- 
stinctive will, which is called the inevita- 
ble, invincible desire of living, the will in- 
dependent of every idea and of every motive, 
the eternal law of our existence.” 

The will is found in the whole universe, 
and rises gradually from the inferior beings 
to those which have reason and conscience. 
In its progressive ascent the will escapes 


| 
| 
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from fateliom and seeks liberty, and in its 
ascending progress it comes to produce indi- 
viduals, personalities, with that proper and 
distinctive sign of individual being called 
character. In inorganic beings pure causal- 
ity dominates; in the plants it begins to 
have something like a germ of will through 
the movement of the sap and the rudiment- 
ary sensibility of the leaves; insects with 
their skillful labor, with their artistic in- 
stincts, with their progressive metamorpho- 
ses, when they store their honey like the 
bees, or tinge their wings like the butter- 
flies in the calyx of flowers, announce the 
prophecy of the will. Magnetism, the dis- 
tant power of one substance over another, 
the mutual virtue of attraction, shows that 
nature forms for itself, with its manifold 
combinations of will, a species of instinctive 
and marvelous metaphysics. 

The will shines out with all its vigor in 
man. To comprehend it well, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish it from intelligence. 
Thought is a product of the brain, and the 
will the energy of being. Thought is the 
phenomenon; will is the essence. Thought 
is the light; will is the heat. Thought is 
in the intelligence; will in all the faculties. 
Thought holds the subordinate, will the sov- 
ereign character. Thought will not move the 
will if the will does not wish to move, and the 
will penetrates freely into the inmost realm 
of thought, and subjects it to its commands 
Even in the order of time the first faculty 


which appears in us is the will; for the child | 


desires before it understands or thinks. 


Leibnitz said that the quantity of force is | 


invariable in the world, and Schopenhauer | 
says that the quantity of will is invariable | 
in human society. The heart is the organ | 
of the will, and this organ is exercised the 
same among civilized people as among sav- 
age. It is not every where that men think 
but they love every where. 
ries, produces, and consumes ideas, believes 
to-day what it yesterday condemned, con- 
demns to-day what it yesterday believed ; 


while the heart, constant, fixed in its affec- | 


tions, always desires the same, and with 
equal intensity. Not all peoples have phi- 
losophers, but all peoples have mothers. | 
The will is indestructible, and the perpetu- | 
ity of the human race is intrusted to its | 
power as well as the perpetuity of the world. | 
Therefore, as Bichat has in physiology dis- | 
tinguished mineral from organic life, Scho- 
penhauer in philosophy distinguished the life 
of the intelligence from the life of the will. | 
And the will, this force cosmic and human 
at once, produces the body and the blood. 
Thus the heart is the first thing which 
moves in life, and the last which is extin- | 
guished in death. The philosophy of Scho- 
penhauer is the philosophy of the will. 


And this philosopher of the will finds | 


moral perfection in the complete annihila- 


|tion of the will. He does not preach ‘the 
suicide of the body, he preaches the suicide 
of the soul. The fullness of life, the exalta- 
tion of being, are for him, as for the mystics, 
in self-forgetfulness, in perpetual abnega. 
tion and sacrifice. To reduce to nothing 
that sovereign will—this is the effort mos; 
worthy of the will itself. The world, after 
all, is worth nothing more. Life is a fabric 
which is not worth the price it costs. The 
world is a hunting party in which we are 
all at once hunters and hunted. Labor. 
battle, grief, the present always painful, 
the future uncertain; the hell of Dante jy, 
the heart, the live éoble of passion burning 
the blood; the tree of life, whose roots are 
fixed in the earth while its branches are in 
heaven, shaking upon us all its horrible ca- 
lamities ; every existence a tragi-comedy, in 
| which the ridiculous is mingled with the 
| sublime, and the hysteric laughter of tran- 
sient mirth with the perpetual sobs of eter- 
nal mourning. Such is life. One starry 
night, when the heaven was shining with 
|all its lights, and the planet Venus was 
| blazing in the clear sky, a friend asked the 
| philosopher if he believed in the existence 
of beings superior to men in those spheres. 
The philosopher answered, “No ;” that or- 
ganism terminated in man, and that no 
| being superior to man could have the will 
to live or humiliate himself to take a part 


. | in this sad and prosaic tragedy of existence, 


ending always with the same uniform scene 
of death. And turning to look upon the 
| earth, and discovering in its vegetations and 
organisms extinct generations from whom 
the living came, and whose atoms circulate 
in our bodies, he exclaimed, ‘ The dead are, 
| alas! in us.’ 

| Pessimism resumes his doctrine. It is, 
_ therefore, useless to say how opposed in pol- 


, ities it must be to the idea of progress and 
Intelligence va- | 


human perfectibility. Just causes rarely 
triumph in the world. The best are lost by 
| their own errors. The dreams of democracy 
| receive his profound contempt. These axi- 
oms of the near and inevitable triumph of de- 
| mocracy appear to him mere nonsense. De- 
mocracies are, in his opinion, destined to be 
| the eternal prey of tyrants. The European 
| masses do not differ from those of Asia: the 
| latter serve their tyrants, who lead them to 
| the field of battle as the shepherd leads his 
| flock to the pasture ; the former serve dema- 
| gogues, who lead them to revolution with 
| Sonorous words, such as universal suffrage 
and modern nationalities. Politics oscillate 
perpetually between dictatorships and li- 
cense. At one time they have constitutional 
| kings who resemble the gods of Epicurus in 
being always at table. Then rise the for- 
“midable barricades. To this political agita- 
| tion of Europe he prefers the silence and the 
death of Asia. He has little confidence in 
| the power of governments to improve men, 
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because he thinks they are always interested | is the destruction of all science. You may 
in corrupting them. doubt that things exist, but you can not 
This is the result reached by pessimism, | doubt that they appear to exist. This ex- 
by contempt of liberty and justice, by the | istence of the universe, or this apparent ex- 
negation of a law as sure as that of human | istence of the universe, is imposed upon us 
progress, by the denial of a historic truth so | with the same irresistible force as our own 
evident as the advent of democracies, by the | existence. Being is found abounding in a 
envy of a life so near to death as that of the universe which has never entered into us 
Asiatic peoples. It is true that all the ideas | through the senses. And not only is being, 
of Schopenhauer take life and animation in | the absolute reality, encountered, but also 
his inextinguishable hatred of the school of | many beings resembling absolute realities, 
Hegel; and as he insists that the school of | limited, the one by the other, in material ex- 
Hegel produced the extreme Left, the party | tent, at least limited by space, which is in- 
called Young Germany, and that it Belt | eatepates in its essence. External things 
these three principles—the unity of the na-| are to this extent essential: that the soul, 
tion, the right of democracies, and the gov-/| the intelligence, the will, would not exist 
ernment of the republic—Schopenhauer pur- | were it not that they were excited by con- 
sues it with sarcasm, and tries to bury it| tact withthe world. Sensibility is thought, 
beneath his hypochondriac anathemas. This | the will is thought, and moral liberty is no 
philosophy of social despair will always ap- | more than predominance of reflexive thought 
pear like a caprice of ill humor of an indi-| over that thought which is purely and sim- 
vidual, and will not enter into the common | ply sensitive. The life of the soul has the 
possession of humanity. Only the social | same laws as dynamics and statics. Psychol- 
principle which is founded in the nature of | olgy, the science of the soul, is, in its ultimate 
man can be strong and durable. And it is | result, a true mechanical science, as exact as 
a law of nature that the progressive idea, tho mathematics. We need not enter into 
elaborated by the philosopher in the pure | tho examination of this doctrine, nor say that 
abstractions of science, will pass vigorously | it touches in its extremes nothing less than 
into real life and transform it. It is a law | the ancient polytheism and modern materi- 
of nature also that these ideas should de- | alism. 
scend to the oppressed classes, illumine; What principally interests us in the evo- 
their intelligence, and lighten the weight | lution of German thought is the purely po- 
of their chains. And thought, in its con-| litical side, that we may understand the 
tinual toil, goes on creating a society more | forces of attractions and repulsion which 
strongly fixed in right, more fit for the hab- | have contributed to accelerate or retard the 
itation‘of the spirit, and nearer to the su-| republican movement in Europe. The state, 
preme ideal of justice. These truths have in Herbart’s conception, is a continuation of 
no originality—as nothing has which be-| organic phenomena—a superior organism. 
longs to the human race—but they have | Society begins by constituting itself in ne- 
complete and absolute evidence, and will | cessity, and concludes by constituting itself 
remain the consolation of the grief of the | in right. According to the notion of right, 
present, and the spur to futuro glories. | tho state should rest on the consent of all 
The primary cause of the success attained citizens. The state which is founded in 
by the philosophy of Schopenhauer is found right must be of necessity democratic, be- 
in the weariness of a priori science experi- | cause it demands the public consent. But 
enced throughout Germany. The reality | the state has useful ends which during cer- 
rose, claiming its rights. Experience and | tain historical periods are completely op- 
observation demanded that their large par-| posed to the fundamental idea of right. 
ticipation in creating standards of human) For the state to approach continually the 
judgment and the progress of human culture | ideal of right it is necessary that all must 
should not be forgotten. A system which | obey the laws with alacrity, and reform them 
brought back reason to the world appeared with moderation, adjusting them to new 
like a fruitful valley after a painful descent | ideals of progress, destroying the germs of 
from the lofty summits of infinite space. The | divisions and war. Misery without remedy, 
system of Herbart was partially this system, | humiliation without hope, break the harmo- 
and partially attained this result. His great- | ny of the sentiments, and set on foot con- 
est endeavor was to declare that things are | spiracies below aid unrestrained dictator- 
not and can not be those shadows called by | ships above. As peoples become more and 
Hegel ideas; that things exist, independently | more enlightened, they understand better 
of our thought, in living reality. Philosophy | the disproportion between the pure ideal 
does not create a universe, it studies it; it and the reality of right. And when such a 
does not find in it a poem of human fancy, | situation arrives the state can not be saved 
but a book of truths, an assemblage of be- unless the party of progress reforms with 
ings foreign to the combinations of our ideas. | moderation, and the party of social stabili- 
Doubt is salutary as a spur to science, but | ty resists with intelligence, and unless both 
doubt converted into systematic skepticism | obey the code binding upon all—the code of 
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morality. The science of government con- | in the planets, and the planets, the satellites, 
sists in leaving the different aspirations to ‘the suns, also differing among themselves 


manifest themselves freely, and in satisfying | form a harmonious whole i in the cosmos. Ip 
all in due season, so far as they are just, so | science the psychology of Descartes should 
far as they tend to progress. The force of | be also combined with the ontology of Hi 
constitutions is found in their agreement | gel, the religious sense of Leibnitz, and the 
with the general will of the people. critical sense of Kant, all inspired in the 
It is impossible to predict the lot reserved | idea of the amelioration of man by means 
by Providence for nations. It is difficult to | of the purest morality, which in turn wil] 
divine the way of progress, much less its | ameliorate and bring to perfection human 
term. The mineral, vegetable, and animal | societies. 
worlds appear to have arrived at the ter- Science has for its object knowledge. 
mination of their development. Not so the | Knowledge supposes a relation between 
political world, whose progressive evolu-| the subject which knows and the object . 
tions can not be measured by intelligence | known. When this relation agrees with 
nor calculated by mathematics. Man has|the nature of the objects, whether they 
recognized the fundamental unity of his | are bodies or qualities, truth exists. Truth 
species, but he has not derived from the|is not only that which is, but the rela- 
recognition of this truth the natural conse- | tion of that which is with him who thinks. 
quences it embraces. The human families | | Science institutes a systematic, organic se- 
are still separated from each other. They | ries of truths. Method is the medium of 
have not yet succeeded in establishing rela- | science. Truth exists not only in science 
tions in harmony with the idea of humani-/} but in the proceedings by which we arrive 
ty. But every thing, from art to commerce, | at science. Truths are attained by intui- 
tends to establish and draw closer these re- | | tion and by deduction ; hence the two meth- 
lations. And thus, as the earth is found | ods, the analytic and the synthetic. An- 
occupied by organic states, the ideas of uni- | alysis embraces observation, and synthesis 
versal domination and measures of conquest | embraces contemplation. Analysis exam- 
must give place to an immense confedera-| ines the experimental, and synthesis rises 
tion of free peoples. And there will be as| to what is above all experience—the ab- 
large a disproportion between the egoist | solute, the infinite, the eternal. The one 
states of to-day and the human state of method completes the other, and both com- 
hereafter as there is between the ancient prehend the spirit and the universe. Where 
astronomy which placed the earth in the | analysis ends, synthesis immediately begins. 
centre of the universe, and the new astron-| In all knowledge there is unity or thesis, 
omy which, although it has converted the | variety, opposition or antithesis, harmony 
earth into a satellite of the sun, has enabled | or synthesis. And as in knowledge, so is 
us to measure infinity. | it in science, which is an organic series of 
This movement led politics in the direc- | things known. 
tion of liberty, but philosophy in that of This philosophy is called the harmonic 
materialism. A system was produced from | philosophy, and its fundamental idea is the 
the shock of so many contrary systems with | idea of humanity. Humanity is not con- 
the purpose of engendering harmony in sci- | fined exclusively to the earth. It inhabits 
ence. The principle of interior observation | other planets, and in this sense also is in- 
proclaimed by Descartes fell into contempt | finite as the universe. The astronomical 
by means of an ontology almost equally am- | hypotheses of Laplace and Herschel ex- 
bitious ; ; the ontological principle fell into | plaining the origin of the planets; the ob- 
contempt through its own arbitrary devel-| servations made upon Mercury, which have 
opment. The rehabilitation of necessary | proved the existence of continents, of seas, 
principles was then attempted. The knowl- of gases, of atmosphere; the marvelous dis- 
edge acquired in the pure study of the Ego | covery of the solar spectrum, by which we 
is the essential knowledge, the foundation | can almost touch and handle the fundament- 
of all science. But life is not embraced sole- | al unity of the cosmos; the discovery of the 
ly in the interior world; it can not be re- | aerolites which revolve about the planets, 
duced solely to thought. Psychology must | and which not only have signs of terrestrial 
be completed by ontology, as analysis must | metals and metalloids, but also of organic 
be completed by synthesis, reason with re- | life; the persistence with which life appears 
ligion, the individual with society. And a| and shines wherever the elements are favor- 
society founded upon true harmonies must | able to it—all these facts, if they do not 
be presented to the modern world. Thus | | mathematically prove, still inspire the idea, 
thought the new school. Although scientif- that humanity is diffused, like the angels of 
ic principles may appear diverse, they form | theology, through all space and all worlds. 
a systematic series, a harmonious whole, as And humanity is the harmonic being in 
the gases, the liquids, the solids, differing | which meet and interpenetrate spirit and 
among themselves form a harmonious whole | nature. 
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SEMPER FIDELIS. 


By ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 


Sue stands alone on the rose-wreathed porch, 
Gazing with star-like eyes 

On the white moon lighting a silver torch 
In the glowing western skies, 


| Where soft Venezia’s mellow bells 
| Float o’er the silver tide, 


| Where bright Callirhoe’s diamond wells 
| Deck dry Ilissus’ side, 


While her cheeks and her tresses kindle and scorch | Or where, down the sandy Syrian dells, 


In the sunset’s fiery dyes. 


Her broad straw hat, with its loosened bands, 
Falls from her shoulders down; 

Idly she frees her slender hands 
From their garden gauntlets brown, 

And smiles as she smooths her hair’s bright strands 
And looks toward the distant town. 


High overhead, round the tower's bright vane, 
The circling swallows swoop; 

Tinkling along the bowery lane 
The loitering cattle troop 

To drink, with the snow-white youquapéne,* 
Where Babylon willows droop. 


Black as jet in the sunset’s gold 
Loom spire and buttressed wall; 

Soft as a veil o’er the tangled wold 
The twilight shadows fall, 

While the white mists rise from the valley cold 
And climb to the mountains tall. 


Now bounding out to the rustic stile, 
Now crouching at her feet, 

Her setter’s bright eyes wait the while 
Till hers shall bid him fleet 

Down the dim forest’s scented aisle, 
With wild-wood odors sweet. 


Of what is she thinking, while her hand 
Caresses the fond old hound, 

Fidelio, whelped in Switzerland, 
And trained on Tuscan ground, 

His throat still wearing a golden band 
By kingly fingers bound? 


Semper fidelis; on the clasp 
The glittering legend shines 

As when: the giver linked the hasp 
"Neath Conca d’ Oro's vines, 

Then, silent, sailed where torrents rasp 
The pine-girt Apennines. 


She hears again St. Rosalie’s bell, 
From Pelegrino’s height; 

Ave the fishers’ voices swell 
Across the waters bright, 

While, incense-like, from the Golden Shell 
Rose odors bless the night. 


From Posilippo’s poet shrine, 
Haunted by flower and bee, 

She sees the peaks of Capri shine 
On the rim of the sparkling sea; 

She sings ‘neath Ischia’s fig and vine; 
She dreams in Pompeii. 


The wild scarfed Bedouins ride— 


} 

| Bright as in those long-parted days, 

| Fair classic scene and song, 

| In all their magical, phantom grace, 
Back to her memory throng, 

Yet framing ever one thoughtful face 
Their arabesque among. 


Swallow and tower and tree forgot, 
She spans the chasm of years; 

She talks with him by shrine and grot 
Of human hopes and fears— 

| Of lives spent nobly, without a blot, 

Of blots washed clean by tears. 

| 


Brilliant and proud that dazzling train 
In the classic lands so fair— 
| Pilgrims gay from the sparkling Seine 
| And the cliffs of Finisterre; 
|The Austrian pale, and the fair-haired Dane 
| And the Kentish lady rare: 


| Yet he turned away with sober grace 
From each haughty titled hand, 

And sought the light of a charming face 
From the distant sun-lit strand, 

Where a tamarind-shaded river lays 
Its floors of golden sand. 


Title nor diadem was hers, 

| Yet—true to truth, O fame!— 

| No record of bards or chroniclers 
E’er roused a readier claim 

|'To the good man’s love or the coward’s fears 
Than her simple Saxon name. 


' So dowered in her own pure womanhood, 
Regal in soul as in air, 

Where coronets flashed with their ruby flood, 
And crowns with their diamonds rare, 

| Ever a queen among queens she stood, 
Crowned in her braided hair. 


Yet ever, albeit with trembling lips, 
| One answer o’er and o’er— 
| While her bright eyes suffered a strange eclipse— 
She gave to the vows he bore: 
| Troth plighted afar, where the wild surf drips 
| Down the cliffs of a Western shore. 
What though she felt with a keen despair 
She had grown from that childish vow; 
That the plodder who won it, though earnest, bare 
No trace of her likeness now; 
That the wreath soon to gleam on her golden hair 
Would circle an aching brow? 


| What though he urged that the demon Pride 


And the tyrants Chance and Youth 


* The familiar name—derived by the Spaniards from | Forge chains that forever should be defied 


the Indians—for the beautiful lotus flowers that adorn | 


For the deathless spirit’s ruth; 


the lakes and lagoons in all tropical countries of the That a false creed’s logic should be denied 


Western world. 


For the majesty of truth? 
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Silent, she showed him the quaint old ring 
On her twisted chatelaine— 

A soldier's gift from a grateful king— 
With its legend’s lesson plain, 

To be worn, whatever the soul might wring, 
Bravely, without a stain. 


Shine on her softly, white moon, to-night! 
Thou, only thou, dost know 

How she kept, true child of the belted knight 
Who won it long ago, 

Tht ring’s stern semper fidelis bright 
And clean as the Jura snow. 


Softly! thou heard’st the deep sea break 
At the foot of the terrace sward, 


When she said, while the words of their doom she spake, | 


No fate need be reckoned hard, 
Since duty, well done for duty’s sake, 
Is ever its own reward, 


Softly! next morn thy wraith in the skies 
Looked down on a wraith as pale, 

Transfixed and deaf to Fidelio’s cries 
As he ramped on the terrace rail, 

And bayed the sea, where his mistress’s eyes 
Followed a fading sail. 


Kingdoms have risen and fallen since then; 
Prelate and prince have found 

Both altar and throne the scoff of men, 
And glory’s dazzling round 

Summed up, to one thoughtful spirit’s ken, 
In the life of a silken hound: 


One spirit on field or council floor 
Of first and best repute, 

Spotless amid the strife and roar 
Of mad ambition’s suit, 

Still finding the worm at the bitter core 
Of kingcraft’s golden fruit; 


And pausing ’mid victory’s din, perchance, 
Or the hazard game of power, 

To dream of a sea where the sunbeams dance, 
And the white clouds sail or lower— 

To call up a woman’s tender glance, 
And a bitter parting hour. 


While she who turned from a throne away, 
In steadfast royal truth, 

Stemming the tide she might not stay 
For duty as for ruth, 

Hath wrought in a miracle day by day 
The promise of her youth, 


Till the one for whom she gave up the ways 
Of a life with high hopes fraught, 

And chose a place with the commonplace, 
The spell of her spirit caught, 

And the lustrous gold of a noble grace 
With his coarser fibre wrought. 


Bright with all eloquent potent things, 
This home of quiet peace: 

Ebon and palm from the desert’s springs, 
With the marble gods of Greece ; 

Conch and coral and painted wings 
Of birds from Indian seas; 


Helmet and shield in the frescoed hall, 
Bronzes beside the door, 

Clefts where the cool clear waters fall, 
Waves on the lonely shore, 

Blossom and cloud and mountain, all 
Teaching their sacred lore. 


Sweet from the gnarled black ebony wood 
Flowers the fragrant snow; 

Pure from their rocky solitude 
The singing fountains flow; 

Fair ‘neath the chisel sharp and rude 
The living marbles grow: 


So blessings begot of the wakening 
And the peace of midnight skies, 

Feature and form and voice adorn, 
And shine in her amber eyes, 

Aglow with the deathless beauty born 
Of stern self-sacrifice. 


Shine on her softly, as she stands 
To catch the signal light 

From a father, who waits beside the sands 
To see o’er the waters bright 

A ship sail in from the classic lands 
With a gallant child to-night. 


A sudden gleam through the alleys green— 
Fidelio flies apace; 

Glad voices float on the air serene, 
And then the fond embrace 

Of a boy, with his father’s quiet mien 
And his mother’s radiant face. 


They sit ’neath the crystal chandelier, 
And list with smiling eyes 

As he talks of the Alpine yodel clear, 
Of the pifferari’s cries, 

Of the lazy song of the gondolier, 
Of Hellas’ golden skies ; 


Then, sad, of the carnage in fair Moselle— 
Of his school-fellows scattered wide, 

When the convent was shattered by shot and shell, 
Its portals wrenched aside, 

Where Saxon and Frank who fought and fell 
Were gathered side by side. 


Then one and another strange romance 
Of the battle’s ruthless test; 

And, last, the tale of a princely lance 
With the death-wound on his breast, 

Clasping close, with a star-like glance, 
A portrait beneath his vest. 


“No one its history could trace; 





None knew it except the dead. 

| One of the priests—who had served his race— 
The night before we fled 

| Gave me the picture, because the face 

Was so like mine,” he said. 


A gold-framed portrait with vermil dyes: 
A woman, standing pale 

In the glow of soft Sicilian skies, 
And a hound on a terrace rail 

Baying the sea, where his mistress’s eyes 
Follow a fading sail. 


They have sung with the boy a welcome back; 
They have chanted the evening psalm; 

The swallows sleep in the turret black, 
The winds in the desert palm; 

Silence broods o’er the bay’s bright track, 
And the mountains cold and calm. 


| The spicy breath of the deepening night 
Floats through the oriel fair, 

As the moon looks in with her parting light, 
And rests with her silver rare, 

| Beneath the bust of a mail-clad knight, 

On a woman bowed in prayer. 
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; ig | try hotel at Rivington. It was a great, 
A LOSS TO THE PROFESSION. | grim, repelling room at the best, full of 
“FF you'll only wait till we get to the end | draughts, and suggestive of mould. Emma 


of our journey, Emma,” said Mr. Sher- | looked very little and wan in the middle of 
wood to his young wife, as they were steam- | the immense feather-bed on the four-poster, 
ing along Eastward, “you may kiss all the and her husband sighed dismally when he 
little beggars that come along. We're more | thought of the cozy little bed-chamber await- 
than half-way home now. In twenty-four ing her in the East. But he carried out to 
hours I shall have the unspeakable delight the letter the orders of the doctor, who seem- 
of putting you safely in your mother’s arms. ed just then the only friend that he could 
The rest of the journey is a mere bagatelle.” | rely upon in the world. 
“The poor little baby looked so wretched- “A night of uninterrupted rest,” said the 
ly ill?’ murmured Mrs. Sherwood. doctor, “‘ will do wonders for her.” And Mr. 
“That’s the very reason it was safer to Sherwood never closed his eyes till morning. 
keep away from it,” said her husband. “ How | Threatening to murder any one that banged 
do you know what ailed it ?” | a door or shuffled in the passage, and liber- 
“Oh, suppose it was something infec- | ally distributing considerations for perfect 
tious!” said Mrs. Sherwood, turning very | quiet, the house that night was as still as 
pale. the grave. This was the more easy to ac- 
“Now don’t, I beg of you, suppose any | complish as they were the only guests at the 
more horrors; you’ve been supposing them | hotel. When the doctor called in the morn- 
allthe way. Heavens and earth!” he added, | ing he pronounced Mrs. Sherwood much bet- 
“how glad I shall be to get to your mother’s! ter, and even advised her to get up to break- 
It was madness to attempt such a journey | fast, upon which her husband asked, rather 
in your state of health. Thank Heaven, | faintly, whether he knew any thing about 
we've passed the dangerous portion of the! the connection of the trains. The doctor 
route. We shall have no trouble now till—” | replied, gravely, that they would perhaps 
Mr. Sherwood was interrupted by his wife | talk of that matter the next day. 
grasping his arm suddenly, and pointing to| Mr. Sherwood hazarded an observation to 
the car ahead of them. It looked, through | the effect that it was singular how a train 
the glass window of the door, as if it had| could whistle around the corner of a per- 
been suddenly seized with a drunken fit, and | pendicular mountain, leap over dilapidated 
was tilting to and fro in the most extraor- bridges, and fly through dismal gorges, un- 
dinary manner. There was a grating noise, | der crumbling boulders, to come to grief at 
a lurch forward, and the train stopped. | last absolutely crawling through a common- 
The accident was a very slight one, result- | place valley. 
ing in only one death—that of a cow that| ‘We don’t consider it commonplace,” said 
had strayed upon the track. The train was/| the doctor. “It’s a pretty place when you 
detained a few hours, and a doctor sent for | come to know it.” 
from the neighboring village to remedy a| “I don’t want to know it,” said Mr. Sher- 
sprain in the engineer’s wrist. wood; ‘it’s too pastoral. I have an objec- 
When the physician came he was called | tion to cows, particularly when they stray 
immediately into one of the cars to see a/| on railroad tracks.” 
lady that had fainted from terror when the; When the doctor went away he recom- 
accident occurred, and was still insensible. | mended another night of perfect rest. 
He succeeded with difficulty in restoring her| “I think then,” he added, “we may safe- 
to consciousness, and then, taking the hus- | ly talk about the trains.” 
band aside, advised a halt by the way. But although Mr. Sherwood redoubled his 
“Tf it is possible for you to get your bag- | threats and considerations, that night there 
gage from the train,” said the doctor, “do)} was no rest at all, and toward morning the 
so at once. I will return shortly with a| feeble pipe of an infant was heard in the 
carriage. We'll take your wife to the vil-| great grim room at Rivington. The hair of 
lage, and get her to bed as soon as possible. | the young father almost stood upright. 
Her system has received a nervous shock “My God!” he cried, “ it’s alive !” 
that will require attention in her present, ‘So it is!” said the doctor, himself some- 
state of health.” what astonished. 
“Gracious Heavens! doctor,” cried Mr. “ What’s to be done now ?” said Mr. Sher- 
Sherwood, “in twenty-four hours she’ll be | wood, looking about him distractedly. 
safe in her mother’s house.” “Why, it’s to be washed and dressed,” 
“T won’t answer for her life if she is not} said the landlady, Mrs. Ketchum, who had 
under the complete influence of an anodyne | kindly aided them in this extremity, and 
to-night,” said the doctor. “A delay of a| was now mistress of the situation, “and a 
few hours may enable her to continue her | nurse is to be got. It don’t stand to reason 
journey.” because it’s a premature it’s a-going to die. 
An hour later and Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood | We put my Mary Jane into a tea-pot, and 
were installed in the best room of the coun-/| look at her now! Ifthe doctor’ll stop round 
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to Mrs. Barrett’s on his way home, she’ll be | and excellent she might hope to be, it would 


here in a jiffy !” 
When Mrs. Barrett came, Mr. Sherwood 


be useless for her to aspire to be handsome. 
This was a great grief to Hester, as she 


was surprised to find her a young and pret- | was romantic. Nobody would have dream. 
ty widow. All his ideas of nurses had been | ed of such a thing to look at her placid feat- 


formed upon the immortal Mrs. Gamp. It | 
was a relief to him to find Mrs. Barrett only | 
resembling that inimitable character in a} 
certain selfishness and garrulity. 

A few days elapsed, and Mr. Sherwood 
was beginning to feel a cheerful resigna | 
tion to the situation. The tiny mite of 
mortality seemed to thrive under the pat- 
ronage of the landlady and the care of the | 
pretty widow. All seemed progressing as | 
well as could be expected, when one morn- 
ing the doctor looked grave. Mrs. Sher- 
wood complained of unusual symptoms. “I}| 
know,” she said, “just what ails me, but | 
I'm afraid to tell.” And she looked at her | 
husband piteously. 

“Speak out, my dear,” cried Mr. Sher- | 
wood, with admirable philosophy; “I’m | 
prepared for any thing.” 

Nevertheless he sank into a chair and 
groaned when she declared that she had 
caught the infection from the child in the 
car. 

“What child? what infection ?” cried the | 
doctor. | 

Then Mr. Sherwood told the doctor how | 
his wife would kiss the sick baby in the| 
train. | 

“Nonsense !” said the doctor; “it isn’t at | 
all likely it was small-pox.” | 





At this direful word the pretty widow | 
started and turned pale. Getting out of 
her rocking-chair, she placed the little bun- | 
dle of flannel containing a baby in the bed, 
and went out of the room. 

When Dr. Anderson reached home that 
night he found, as usual, a cheerful blaze of | 
hickory on his hearth; a cup of deliciously | 
hot and strong tea and a plate of golden- 
brown toast lay waiting for him. He was a 
great stalwart six-footer, but he doted on 
dainties like a child, and his eyes shone be- 
nignly on a dish of lemon jelly quivering | 
in the lamp-light. Dr. Anderson owed all 
this luxury and comfort to his housekeeper, 
Hester Wright. 

And after all this preambuiation we come | 
to the heroine of our story. She was nei- 
ther young nor beautiful—simply a plain 
old maid. 

When the doctor’s mother was alive, and | 
Hester was her trusty and efficient hand- | 
maiden, that good lady was wont of a Sat- 
urday afternoon to declare that she was an 
excellent good girl, and to be good was far 
better than to be beautiful. “ Handsome is 
as handsome does, my dear,” quoth the old 
lady. Nevertheless, upon looking in the 
glass and contrasting the face she saw there | 
with the faces of some of the rustic beauties | 
about her, Hester felt that, however good | 


ures, her somewhat stolid expression, and 
the monotonous regularity with which she 
performed her household duties. A com- 
plete absence of glow and color gave a 
washed-out appearance to her gray eyes 
and yellow hair; and although she had 
what Shakspeare thought was an excellent 
thing in woman —‘“a soft, low voice” — jt 
was so seldom heard that it was only a neg- 
ative charm. 

In those days “ help” of Hester’s kind was 
allowed a seat at the table and a compara- 
tive position of equality in the household. 
This was the more agreeable in Hester's 
case as she was an orphan, and quite friend- 
less. Mrs. Anderson taught her to read and 
write and sew, and made her an adept at 
preserves and pastry. She also made her a 
companion, as Hester was an excellent list- 
ener. It would be safe to say that all the 
affection Mrs. Anderson could spare from her 
son was given to Hester; but that was very 
little. The old lady adored her son, and did 
her best to make every body else adore him. 
She succeeded pretty well with a great many 
people, but excellently well with Hester. 

When Norman came home from college, 
Hester expected to find him an Apollo, and 
she was not disappointed. The rough curls 


| of his somewhat abundant black hair seem- 


ed wonderful to the girl; Grecian and god- 
like was his straight but stubby nose, and 
altogether imperial was the frank and open 


| countenance of the lad. And when she found 


that he was neither priggish nor conceited, 
but rather inclined to fellowship with her, 
she immediately set up a shrine and wor- 
shiped him. Not that she ever hoped for 
a requital—although she had read and de- 
lighted in the story of King Cophetua and 
the beggar-maid. The maid was beautiful, 
as befitted the story; and Hester said to her- 
self, with a somewhat bitter decision, that 
beauty was as sweet and desirable as rank 
and riches. But she had none of these; so 


that was an end of the matter. This did 


not hinder Hester from enjoying ber idola- 
try. Even when Mrs. Anderson, discoursing 
eloquently on the attributes of her son, pre- 


| dicted for him a brilliant marriage, Hester’s 


affection for him was too exalted to be taint- 
ed withenvy. But the young doctor did not 
seem to improve his opportunities ; and al- 
though many a young heiress fell in his way, 
and many a young beauty came under his no- 
tice, he was appreciative and courteous to all, 
but devoted to none. The cares of his profes- 
sion seemed to fill his mind, and the love of 
his mother appeared to satisfy his heart. 

As the years rolled on, Hester allowed a 
faint hope to dawn within her that this hap- 
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py state of affairs would last forever. Wax- 
ing old in years, Mrs. Anderson died: but not 
before she had told Hester just how to darn 
her son’s socks, the amount of strength re- 
quired for his tea, and the peculiarity of his 
preferences for certain vegetables. 

“ And be sure, Hester,” she added, solemn- 
ly, “to make his shirts loose about the neck. 
I’ve known a tight collar to give him a head- 
ache fora day. And now send my son to me, 
for I’ve not long to be with him.” 

Hester went weeping out of the room, 
her heart bursting with grief and gratitude. 
What more could the dying woman have 
done for her than to give her darling into 
Hester’s care to be her sacred charge hence- 
forth and forever ? 

The tall white tombstone over Mrs. An- 
derson’s head had been tarnished a little 
with mildew; the abundant locks of her 
son were sprinkled with gray; Hester had 
quite lost even what the French call the 
beauty of youth, and was a plain old maid 
on that night when the doctor came home, 
and found his splendid blaze of hickory, his 
tea and toast, and a new copy of the Lancet 
all nicely cut and ready for him. He took 
off his great-coat and his gloves, and sat 
himself down to enjoy his dainties and his 
chat with his friend Hester. Who would 
have thought her capable of a romance ?—so 
prim and smooth was her light brown hair, 
so stiff and white was her linen collar, so 
lacking in speculation her mild gray eyes, 
so measured and monosyllabic her words! 

“The fact is,” commenced the doctor, “Tl 
never recommend that young woman Barrett 
as a nurse again.” 

“No?” said Hester, interrogatively. 

“Ofcourse not. You remember the young 
woman that had the trouble there at the ho- 
tel ?” 

“Had the baby, you mean, don’t you ?” 

“Of course: trouble enough, I should say. 
Well, she thinks she’s caught the small-pox 
of a child on the cars—and although I don’t 
put any faith in it, her symptoms run that 
way. Well, the moment the widow hears of 
it, down she puts the baby on the bed, and 
Tuns out of the room; met me at the door 
with her bonnet on; declared she couldn’t 
stay—was too nervous. Pah!” 

“What will they do?” said Hester. 

“God knows!” replied the doctor. “TI don’t 
know of any one that will go there under the 
circumstances. I suppose Mrs. Ketchum and 
Mary Jane will see to the mother; but the 
baby needs great care. It’ll die, of course.” 

Hester put down her tea-cup. “Die!” she 
said ; “oh no, surely !” 

“Of course it will die!” said the doctor; 
“nine-tenths of all the babies die. What’s 
to save this poor little weakling?” Then 
he put the last crust of his toast in his 
mouth, gulped down his tea, and devoured 
his lemon jelly. 










































This was his way of enjoying his dainties. 

With the heel of his boot he kicked the 
hickory logs into a flame, and took up his 
London Laneet. Then ho put it down again 
with a sigh. A boisterous March wind 
howled down the chimney and rattled the 
window-shutters. 

“The fact is,” said the doctor, getting up 
and putting on again his great-coat and 
gloves, ‘“‘I must go down to the hotel and 
see how they’re getting on.” 

Hester went out of the room, and a few 
minutes later met him at the door, ready 
for a journey. 

“What now?” said the doctor. “I’m 
perpetually waylaid at the door by bonnet- 
ed women !” 

“T don’t suppose I shall be handy with— 
a baby,” said Hester, quietly ; “ but if you'll 
take me to the hotel I’ll do my best.” 

The doctor hesitated. “Suppose there 
should be danger of some infection?” he 
said. 

“T have no beauty to spoil,” she answer- 
ed; “and you'll take care that I don’t die, 
won’t you ?” 

“Ay, that I will,” he replied, heartily ; 
“and as to beauty, ‘handsome is as hand- 
some does,’ Hetty.” 

This reminded her of his mother, and she 
declared he must have somebody to take 
care of him while she was away. 

“You must stop at the widow Barrett’s,” 
she said. “She'll keep house for you 
nicely.” 

“Tll be hanged if she will!” said the doc- 
tor. “Ill have no sawdust of a woman 
about me.” But, to pacify Hester, he con- 
sented to endure the woman for a while. 

They were met at the door of the hotel by 
the daughter of the landlady. She said she 
was very glad to see the doctor, as “her 
mother ’d been took with the rheumatiz, 
and couldn’t get out o’ bed.” 

“Why, who’s with the sick lady, then ?” 
said the doctor. 

“Her husband,” replied Mary Jane ; “and 
he do take on most awful.” 

Then they mounted the stairs to the sick- 
room, and entered without ceremony. 

“Gracious Heavens!” cried a voice from 
behind the four-poster, “have you brought 
us a nurse, doctor ?” 

“She’s a good deal better than a nurse,” 
said the doctor ; “she’s a friend in need.” 

Hester looked over at the young man 
compassionately. He was seated in a wood- 
en chair wedged in between the bedstead 
and the wall, and the remains of fallen dan- 
dyism about him were pitiable to see. His 
hair, that had lately been carefully parted 
in the middle and brushed gracefully back 
from his forehead, now hung in disheveled 
locks. Two days’ beard rested on his chin, 
and his unwaxed mustache drooped mourn- 
fully. His neck-tie fell in a loose knot, and 
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his traveling suit, of that delicate French | joy. A flood of tender and sweet delights 


gray so dear to an artistic eye, was sadly 
rumpled and soiled. One of his small white 
hands was tenaciously held by a smaller one 
from the bed—the weak, feverish hand of 


his wife—the other held a firm grip of a| 


limp bundle that hung helplessly over his 
shoulder. 
abject terror. 


young man’s forehead, and his knees trem- 
bled beneath the bedstead. 
sort of gurgle was heard from over his shoul- 
der, he turned absolutely pale. 

“Tt’s choking again, doctor,” cried the 
young parent. 


nothing to choke on, not a drop yet of any 
kind. It’s the most singular, the most ter- 
rifying thing.” 

“Let me take the baby,” said Hester, who 
had divested herself of her bonnet and cloak, 
and had already said a few words of cheer 
to the poor little mother. Mr. Sherwood 
looked at her admiringly. 

“Tm immensely obliged,” he said, hand- 
ing over the baby and taking a long breath 
of relief. “It’s impossible for me to express 
my obligations. Waylaid in this pestiferous 
old rookery by these confounded difficulties, 
it’s a positive charity to do any thing for us. 
I never was in a place before where money 
failed to procure the common necessaries of 
life.” 

“We shall get along very nicely now,” 
said Hester. 

“Tt’s very kind of you to say so,” said 
Mr. Sherwood. “Your face is the first ray 
of sunshine we’ve had yet. You must allow 
me to say that I never saw a face I liked so 
well at first sight!” 

“Why, Fred!” cried his poor little wife, 
with a faint attempt at asmile. “ But it is 
a very nice face, and I don’t mind if you do 
praise it. I know you'll be fond of my dear 
little baby, won’t you ?” turning to Hester. 

“Yes, dear, and of you too!” said Hester, 
warmly. 

“Upon my soul,” said Mr. Sherwood, “I 
think I could trust myself with a razor now. 
I’ve been afraid to have so tempting a weap- 
on in my hand. I think [ll try to get 
shaved. Of course it’s useless to speak of a 
barber ?” he added. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Of course not,” said Fred, resignedly. 
“JT didn’t even look for such an evidence of 
civilization. But I have shaved myself once 
before, and, under these cheering circum- 
stances, ri try it again.” 

It did seem as if Hester’s presence in the 
house brought good fortune. The landlady 
grew better; and the doctor said that he 
thought Mrs. Sherwood’s fears were unfound- 
ed. In the mean time Hester’s imaginative 
nature exalted her new duty into a positive 


Of which bundle he seemed in | 
When the bundle moved, | 
great drops of perspiration stood on the | 


But when a/ 


‘What the deuce can be the | 
meaning of that sort of thing? It’s had | 





surged through her very being when she felt 
this little live atom of flesh and blood nes- 
tling in her arms, pressing its soft little cheek 
to hers, looking into her eyes with its vagne 
wondering innocence. She never tired of 
admiring it, of whispering to it a host of 
baby words that thronged into her brain, 
Even when it slept she hung over it breath- 
lessly, wondering with what angels of para- 
dise it was holding converse, and fancying 
the great dingy room filled with a myste- 
rious radiance. 

“How good, how kind you are!” cried the 
poor little mother. ‘I shall tell mamma how 
God sent you to me and baby when we need- 
ed you so much.” 

“T never saw a face,” repeated Mr. Sher- 
wood, “that was such an index to character 
in my life. The fact is, some women are like 
angels in a sick-room, and some are like— 
ahem !—the other thing. I must say it’s a 
pity Miss Wright isn’t a nurse; she’s a loss 
to the profession !” 

Hester’s life had hitherto been barren of 
caressing love of any kind. What wonder 
that it metamorphosed the quiet, prim old 
maid! The stiff white collars might hurt 
baby, and were laid aside; instead, a little 
soft lace was ruffled around the necks of her 
dresses. Sometimes in caring for her two 
precious charges her hair got rumpled a lit- 
tle, and a few stray tresses fell about her 
neck, that in the sunlight looked silken and 
warm. A soft melancholy grace fell over 
the hitherto stolid features, radiating them 
with such a light as sometimes siines in au- 
tumn over a barren moorland. 

One morning the doctor bade them look 
at the pale pretty face of his patient, and 
asked them if they could discern any fever 
there! 

“You may rest easy as far as the infection 
is concerned,” he said. “If there was any, 
Mrs. Sherwood did not take it. All she 
wants now is to recuperate.” 

The pretty young widow, Mrs. Barrett, had 
now been domiciled at the doctor’s as house- 
keeper for over a fortnight. She had, for 
reasons of her own, exerted herself to the ut- 
most to keep up the cheerful and altogether 
perfect arrangement of every thing under 
her control, even contriving to rival Hester 
in concocting new dainties for this Sybarite 
of a doctor. He could not but acknowledge 
that he found his luxuries as complete as 
ever. He also found an exceedingly allur- 
ing figure at the head of his table. Growl- 
ing to himself that beauty in a woman was 
a useless accessory, he nevertheless found 
that it bred a few tormenting fancies in his 
brain. He found himself thinking of a wom- 
an not as a mass of ligatures and bones, or a 
valuable commodity, but as a woman. This 
embraced every thing. The doctor once in 
a while fell into a brown-study over his tea, 
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and stared with all his might into the pret- | 
ty face opposite him; then the pretty face | 
would cover itself with blushes, and hide | 
itself behind the copious hot-water urn, 

or perhaps would dimple into bewitching 

smiles, and vanish out of his sight con- | 
fusedly. 

The kitchen-maid began to talk and nod 
to herself, and one morning went over to the 
hotel with a fine piece of news for Mary 
Jane. 

“Sure’s you live, Mary Jane Ketchum, 
our doctor’s goin’ to marry the widow Bar- 
rett !” 

“T want to know!” said Mary Jane, drop- 
ping her dust-pan in astonishment, and list- 
ening eagerly to the confirmatory particu- 
lars poured into her ear by the excited 
maid. 

When the doctor called that day Mary 
Jane looked at him open-mouthed, half dis- 
appointed to find him with the same rough 
brown coat and buckskin gloves. The doc- 
tor went up into the sick-room, and almost 
found it a sick-room no longer. The young 
mother was bolstered up in bed, with a pret- 
ty bright shaw] about her shoulders, looking 
with a pair of sunny blue eyes at Hester 
washing the baby. Near by stood the ad- 
miring husband and father. 

The doctor looked on till all the laces and 
embroideries were adjusted to their places, 
and baby had fallen asleep in Hester’s arms. 
Hester’s face was all aglow with love and 
pleasure. She sang in a sweet low voice an 
old lullaby his dead mother had sung to him 
many and many a time. 

“A deuced pleasant voice!” said Mr. Sher- 
wood, as, accompanying the doctor down the 
stairs, they still heard the sweet refrain— 
“a confoundedly nice voice has your friend 
Miss Wright. It’s a thousand pities to throw 
her services away upon an excellent rhinoc- 
eros like yourself, doctor. Fancy what a 
comfort she’d be to some poor devil of a val- 
etudinarian—or in an orphan asylum! She’s 
a terrible loss to the profession, doctor!” 

The doctor did not reply, but went away 
cogitating deeply on the change wrought 
in his prim old Hetty. When Mary Jane 
brought the news to the sick-room, which 
she did at the first opportunity, Mrs. Sher- 
wood at first refused to believe it; then aft- 
erward remembered that the doctor was a 
little distrait that morning, and wondered 
if that artful creature had wound herself 
into his good graces. 

Hester turned very pale, and felt a great 
pang of sorrow and a great pang of reproach. 

“T must go home,” she said: “I promised 
his mother I’d take care of him.” 

Mrs. Sherwood laughed. ‘The great ele- 
phant!” she said. “As if he needed to be 
taken care of! Besides, if he’s to be mar- 
ried, he won’t want you any more, and Ill 





carry you off with me. Oh, I do hope he 





will marry, for I’ve been breaking my heart 
thinking of parting with you!” 

Hester remained very still. As the years 
had rolled by she had kept her heart green 
and young, and this agony rent it sorely. 
“Not wanted any more!” Why, such a thing 
might be. After all, in the big comfortable 
house yonder of the doctor’s she had neither 
right nor title. To be sure, it was all the 
home she knew, or cared to know, in the 
great wide world. Every queer, old-fash- 
ioned room was dear to her. She loved the 
quaint old mahogany chairs, the solid and 
comfortable sideboards. Many and many a 
time she had fallen asleep to the ticking of 
the great clock in the hall. How happy 
they had been in those days gone by, Mrs. 
Anderson and Norman and she! At least 
she had a right to his confidence. She de- 
termined that the old bond of fellowship be- 
tween them should not be so suddenly bro- 
ken. When the doctor went away the next 
morning Hester followed him into the hall. 

“They say, Norman,” she stammered, “ that 
—that you are thinking of marriage. Tell 
me, is it true ?” 

The doctor flushed up to the roots of his 
grizzly locks. 

“ Why, how did you know ?” he said, look- 
ing at her as if she were a witch. 

Hester’s heart sank within her at this 
confirmation of her fears. ‘Tell me,” she 
repeated, “is it true ?” 

Then the doctor replied in his old manly 
tone, “ Well, yes, Hetty, if the woman I love 
will have me.” 

The baby cried, and Hester hurried back 
into the room. “Have him!” she repeated, 
scornfully, to herself; “she’ll only be too 
glad !” 

It became pretty well known in Rivington 
that the widow Barrett was to be the doctor’s 
wife. She neither denied nor confirmed the 
statement, but blushed and remained silent. 
One day there came a note to Hester from 
Mrs. Barrett, stating that if Mrs. Ketchum 
would kindly take care of the doctor’s pa- 
tients the next day, she would be glad of 
Hester’s company to tea. It was the doc- 
tor’s birthday, and she had made some beau- 
tiful pine-apple jelly for a surprise. 

“Well, did I ever see the beat!” ejacn- 
lated the landlady. “ Invitin’ Hester over 
to tea! In her own house, where she’s been 
brought up, and sot that store by that she 
was like Mrs. Anderson’s own da’ter! Well, 
that goes ahead! Pine-apple jelly for a sur- 
prise, when there ain’t Hester’s beat for pre- 
serves and pastry in the hull of Rivington! 
Well, really, that’s too much. The good 
Lord knows what ’ll come next. Mary Jane 
‘ll be invitin’ me, as a kind of a pleasant sur- 
prise, to sew the hooks and eyes on to that 
new dress 0’ hers.” The landlady sat down 
and sighed for the depravity of human na- 
ture, 
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“ But if the doctor’s going to marry her—” 
interposed Mrs. Sherwood. 

“For the land’s sakes,” cried Mrs. Ketch- 
um, “let him have her! Let him have her, 
I say!” she repeated, looking so savagely 
over at Mr. Sherwood that he hastened to 
declare that he hadn’t the least intention 
of forbidding the bans. “Let him have 
her,” repeated Mrs. Ketchum ; “and if she 
won’t lead him a pretty dance, then my 
name ain’t Jerusha Ketchum! He’s old 
enough to know better. But ‘one fool makes 
many, and an old fool’s worse’n any!” 

Nevertheless Hester went over to tea. She 
felt instinctively that it would look more 
dignified to accept the invitation; but she 
did so with a heavy heart. 

March had ripened into April, and along 
the hedges pale primroses lifted their tiny 
heads. A languid breeze swept to and fro 
the long branches of the willow-tree that 
waved before Dr. Anderson’s door. How oft- 
en had Hester watched the drooping switch- 
es put on and off their buds! How sadly she 
felt for the poor young maiden that once 
drew the long green switches through her 
hands, and wove with them many a fanciful 
wreath and many a fanciful dream! Alas! 
how many prosaic years had passed since 
then, one day so like the other that they 
slipped away unheeded! And now the young 
maid was an old maid—a poor, plain old 
maid, without a relative in the world, and 
scarcely a friend, save these new ones that 


claimed her. Hot tears sprang into her eyes. 
How wretched, how unspeakably wretched, 


it was to be all alone in the world! ‘One 
might better be dead!” thought poor Hester. 
In this melancholy mood she entered her old 
home, and a new pang rent her heart to find 
that the old moreen curtains had been tak- 
en down, and a pair of tawdry muslin ones 
flaunted in the spring sunshine. This one 
alteration in the tone of the old-fashioned 
breakfast-room gave it so repelling a look 
to Hester that she was sorry she had come. 
But Mrs. Barrett insisted upon untying Hes- 
ter’s bonnet strings. ‘How badly you do 
look, to be sure!” she said. “ You’re worn out 
watchin’ them sick folks. A seven-months 
baby might better be dead than alive, for 
it’s betwixt and between all the time. But 
do let me take your things and get you a 
cup of tea. You do look so bad, I declare !” 

“Thank you,” said Hester—a grim appre- 
ciation of the situation putting a touch of 
sarcasm in her reply—“ you’re very kind. I 
should like a cup of tea.” 

“Certainly,” said the widow, bustling 
about. “The doctor likes his so strong that 
I always keep a little hot water to weaken 
mine. He often laughs at what he calls my 
baby-slops. But, dear me, how bad you do 
look! I don’t know as I ever saw you look- 
ing so wretched.” 

The widow herself looked blooming enough 





—her cheeks matching the red ribbon that 
bound her hair, and growing more crimson 
when the doctor’s pony stopped at the door, 
and his heavy step was heard in the hall. 

His eyes looked a warm welcome to Hes. 
ter, and his voice took a very kindly tone 
when he told her how glad he was to see 
her at home again. 

“And you may as well stay,” he added; 
“for Mrs. Sherwood’s mother came in the six- 
o’clock express, and they don’t want you 
there any more.” 

These words of the doctor’s seemed like 
an insult to Hester. “It seems to me,” she 
said, “that ’m not wanted any where; but 
Pll go bid them good-by.” She got upon 
her feet, trembling. 

“T’m sure you’re welcome as the sun,” said 
Mrs. Barrett ; “but if you will go, let me get 
your bonnet and shawl.” 

“Thank you,” said Hester, with more asper- 
ity in her voice than one would have thought 
possible, “ T’ll get them myself; I’ve not for- 
gotten my way about the house yet.” 

When she went out of the room the doctor 
took a long breath. ‘ Why, Hetty can’t be 
offended, can she?” he said to Mrs. Barrett, 
“T never heard her speak that way before.” 

“Oh, doctor,” laughed that wily woman, 
“it spoils the sweetest temper in the world 
to be an old maid. One never knows what’s 
the matter with them.” 

The doctor hurried out after Hester; and 
before they had walked a dozen rods her 
anger cooled; it was swallowed up in grief. 
“You must forgive me, Norman,” she said; 
“but I don’t like the woman, and I’m sure 
your mother wouldn’t have liked her. I’m 
sorry I spoke so sharply; but it’s not a nice 
thing, Norman, to be told that you're not 
wanted any where.” Hester’s voice broke 
into a sob; and the doctor took her hand in 
his as they walked along. 

“The fact is,” he said, soothingly, “ Mrs. 
Barrett says that it spoils the sweetest tem- 
per in the world to be an old maid.” 

“ Another insult!” thought Hester, striv- 
ing to get her hand from the strong grip of 
the doctor's. 

“And I wouldn’t be one, if I were you, any 
longer, Hetty,” he added. ’ 

“Tm delighted to afford you some amuse- 
ment,” said Hester. But a choking sensa- 
tion came into her throat, and a few bitter 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“You see, Hetty,” said the doctor, so in- 
terested in his subject that he did not no- 
tice Hester’s agitation, “it never came into 
my head to think of marriage at all till Mrs. 
Barrett came there. She’s such a veritable 
woman, with her furbelows and foolery, that 
it set me to thinking ; and, besides, you were 
away. Hetty, you don’t know what a differ- 
ence it made—how I missed you,” he added, 
tenderly. 

It was more than Hester could bear. 
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“Oh, hush, Norman!” she said. “Marry 
Mrs. Barrett if you love her. I'll try to like 
her for your sake. But don’t say any more 
to me to-night, I beg of you.” 

The doctor stood still. 

“Marry Mrs. Barrett!” he repeated. 

“Why, Norman,” said poor Hester, “I’ve 
just told you I'll try to like her for your 
sake.” 

“ Confound Mrs. Barrett!” roared the doc- 
tor. “If you don’t want me yourself, don’t | 
try to push me off on a pestilence of nide- | 
noddies and furbelows.” 

Now it was Hester’s turn to stand still. | 
I always thought it was a pity the doctor | 
could not have known the infinite joy, the 
ineffable happiuess, it was in his power at 
that moment to give to the one being he 
loved best in the world. | 

“Why, Hetty,” he said, “I have loved you 
all my life. Do you think I could give your 
place to another? If you would rather let | 
things be as they are, I'll try to be content ; 
but you seemed so womanly and sweet with 
yonder little babe that my heart yearned | 
for you. Hetty, Hetty, I'd so much rather | 
we were married !” 

She put her hands in his, but words fail- 
ed her. Perhaps he read in her face as dear 
an answer. Even in after-years she did not 
tell him the romance of her life. The doctor 
was such a practical, hard-working hero that 
she was afraid he could not understand her. 
Even when a new felicity was added to her 
lot, and she became the mother of a splendid 
boy, she did not make her son the confidant 
of her girlish idolatry for his father. The 
way I came to know about it was that, be- 
sides being her daughter-in-law, I was the 





little seven-months baby that brought her | 


such happiness when she was an old maid. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 
Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.—Accounts 
of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col- 
lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Washing- 
ton Public Life during several Administrations, 


ENERAL HARRISON was a feeble, 
broken-down man at the time of his 
election. He was far advanced in years, 
and the usual infirmities of age were aggra- 
vated by the privations and sufferings of an 








enue to Gadsby’s Hotel, exposing himself to 
the falling snow in the most imprudent man- 
ner, overrating his strength, and disregard- 
ing the affectionate solicitude of his friends, 
who implored him to use more éare. The 
state of his health was not improved in the 
interval between the time of his arrival and 
the inauguration. The ceremonies on that 
occasion were uncommonly elaborate and 
fatiguing, and he became so exhausted that 
on his arrival at the Capitol he was taken 
into the Vice-President’s room and had his 
temples bathed in brandy preparatory to 
taking the oath of office. The weather was 
inclement and boisterous, a cold northeast 


| wind blowing with much force. He stood 
'on the east front of the Capitol in delivering 
‘his inaugural address, and his enfeebled 


condition was the subject of sorrowful re- 
mark to those who were near enough to ob- 
serve his weakness and prostration. He 
was of a cheerful disposition, insisting that 
he was equal to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, and made light of the advice of those 
who endeavored to impress upon him the 
necessity of abstaining from overexertion. 

It was apparent to all who saw him fre- 
quently after the organization of his admin- 
istration that he could not long survive. 
The reaction after any excitement rendered 
him temporarily insensible, and he grew 
gradually weaker, indicating the steady de- 
cay of his vital force. He struggled against 
this consciousness, and sometimes assumed 
an appearance of alertness and activity that 
was painful to witness. He was profoundly 
impressed with the responsibility of his po- 
sition, and no man was ever animated by a 
purer patriotism or a more fervent anxiety 
for the good of the country and the happi- 
| ness of the people. His manners and habits 
| were a model of simplicity, frankness, and 
candor. He was communicative and unre- 
served in conversation with those around 
| him, and had no hesitation in discussing the 
|perplexities and embarrassments growing 

out of the necessities and demands of his 
|party. He said he had not been allowed to 
| select a single personal friend in making up 
| his cabinet, and complained bitterly of the 
; constraint imposed upon him by the great 
| Whig leaders. His wish was to make John 
|Sargeant Secretary of State, John Davis 
| Secretary of the Treasury, and Thomas But- 
ler King, of Georgia, Secretary of the Navy; 


arduous course of life during his long serv- | but he was overruled in every thing. He 
ices in the field. The journey from his home | said the tyranny of party was almost insuf- 
on the banks of the Ohio to Washington | ferable. Mr. Clay he specially disliked, re- 
amidst the rigors of a severe winter bore | membering with feelings of resentment the 
heavily upon him, and when he reached the | peremptory manner in which that gentle- 
seat of government, about the middle of | man, when Secretary of State, had repulsed 
February, he had the appearance of a con- | his application for a diplomatic appoint- 





firmed invalid. He reached there in a driv- 
ing snow-storm. A large number of citizens 
met him at the dépét, and he walked in pro- 
cession, with head uncovered, down the Av- 
Vou. XLVIL—No. 281.—48 


ment. It is said that Mr. Clay told him 
that he was the “most importunate office- 
beggar that the head of a department was 
ever tormented by.” 
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his cabinet, and generally acquiesced in 
their suggestions without remonstrance. 


He had great respect for the members of | incipient paralysis from the time he arrived 


On one occasion, however, he asserted the | 
authority of his office with a degree of de- 


termination and dignity that astonished the 
executive council. Colonel Chambers, of 


Kentucky, an intimate personal friend, who | forced upon President Tyler, it must be ad- 


had served on the staff of General Harrison 
in one of his campaigns against the Indians, 
was under an engagement of marriage with 
the widow of his son. Chambers accompa- 
nied him to Washington, at his request, and 


the arrangement was that he should have | 
the appointment of Register of the Treasury, | 


and after the marriage he was to reside at 
the White House, Mrs. Chambers to be the 
residing lady of the executive mansion. 


at the seat of government. 


LIBERALITY OF THE WHIGS. 


When we consider the disappointment, 
vexation, and chagrin to which the W higs 
were subjected by the quarrel which Mr. (1: ay 


mitted that the party, as representéd in Con- 
gress, behaved toward the administration 
with a degree of patriotic liberality desery- 
ing great commendation. They had been in 
a minority for twelve long years, suffering 
under « proscription as inexorable as if the y 
had been aliens instead of American citizens, 


‘entitled by their numbers, wealth, and re- 
| spectability to share in the advantages mo- 


he was an accomplished, elegant woman, | 


greatly caressed in Washington society. 
The finished gentlemen by whom she was 
surrounded at the seat of government con- 
trasted so strikingly with her Kentucky 


lover, who was a plain man, of brusque man- | 
ners, that she finally declined to fulfill her | 


engagement. General Harrison was much | 
concerned at this unfortunate contretemps, | 
and perceiving that Chambers would be un. 
comfortably placed in Washington, offered | 
him any appointment elsewhere that he | 
might select. 
the office of Governor of the Territory of | 
Iowa. 
ter of course. 


} 


nopolized by their political adversaries. The 
heinous doctrine that to the victors belong 


. | the spoils, first openly enunciated by William 


L. Marey, had been incorporated in the creed 
of the Democratic party, and was uniformly 
acted upon under the administrations of 
Jackson and Van Buren. In the election of 
1840 they had achieved a signal victory, se- 
curing them the control of every department 
| ofthe government. They naturally expected 
| to enjoy all the legitimate benefits of an as- 
_cendency so complete. And if they exhibit- 
ed undue eagerness in taking possession of 


The unlucky suitor asked for, all the offices and other gratifications at the 


disposal of the Federal government, it was the 


The place was assured him as a mat- | | natural consequence of their long exclusion 
Meantime Mr. Webster had | therefrom. The proscriptive policy adopted 


promised the office to his friend General | on the accession of General Harrison was pur- 


Wilson, of New Hampshire. 


At a cabinet | sued with unrelenting determination until 


meeting Mr. Webster informed the President , it was suddenly arrested by Mr. Tyler, when 


that it had been decided by the gentlemen 


of the cabinet that James Wilson should be | 


Governor of Iowa. 


Mr. Clay, upon his refusal to surrender his 
authority as Chief Magistrate of the nation, 


“Ah! that is the decis- arrayed the party in opposition to his admin- 


ion, then, is it?” said General Harrison. | istration. Mr. Clay, naturally imperious and 
The gentlemen of the cabinet replied in the | domineering, smarting under the disappoint- 


affirmative. 


Without making any further | ment of his defeat in the Harrisburg Con- 


remark, the old gentleman wrote a few | vention, and still further exasperated at what 
words upon a piece of paper and handed it | ihe regarded as the contumacy of Mr. Tyler, 

to Mr. Webster, requesting him to read it | jealous of Mr. Webster, and preferring to see 
ot The Secretary of State looked a lit- | the Whig party overthrown rather than play 
tle embarrassed, but there was no alterna- | a subordinate part in the conduct of the goy- 
tive, and he read, in an audible voice, “ Will- | ernment, was ready for any extreme meas- 
iam Henry Harrison, President of the United | | ures to gratify his feelings of resentment and 


States.” The general, rising to his feet, 
said, ‘And William Henry Harrison, Presi- 
dent of the United States, tells you, gentle- 
men, that, by , John Chambers shall be 
Governor of Iowa.” Of course that con- 
cluded the subject, and Chambers was ap- 
pointed. 

It was bruited about that the death of the 
good old man was hastened by the importu- 
nities of the hungry horde of office-seekers 
that infested the White House. I am sure 





there was no foundation for this report. He 
came to Washington a doomed man, the fa- 
tigues of the long journey, superadded to the 
weight of years, having so exhausted his vi- 
tality that he looked like a man in a state of 


| indignation. 





His sway in the Senate was 
almost supreme during the extra session of 
Congress, and hardly a nomination was con- 
curred in that encountered his opposition. 
But ultimately more moderate counsels pre- 
vailed, and he abated somewhat of the rigor 
of his mandates. Some of Mr. Tyler's ap- 
pointments were rejected without adequate 
cause, and many Democrats were thrown out 
on account of their political opinions, the 
Whigs insisting upon stamping with their 
reprobation any evidences of an understand- 
ing between Mr. Tyler and their party ad- 
versaries; but generally suitable nominees 
were confirmed by the Senate, unless friends 


| of the majority were removed to make way 
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for them. Action was deferred in many in- 
stances, much to the mortification of the gen- 


tlemen who had conciliated the favor of the | 


President. 

At one time John C. Spencer, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was before the Senate 
nominated as Justice of the Supreme Court 
in place of Smith Thompson, deceased, and 
David Henshaw, a noted Democrat, of Bos- 
ton, for Secretary of the Navy. These nom- 
inations were held in abeyance for some 
time, and after a while Spencer and Hen- 
shaw became impatient, and sought to as- 
certain what their fate was to be. George 
Evans, of Maine, was then one of the most 
influential members of the Senate; and Al- 
bert Smith, who had been in the House of 
Representatives from the same State, and 
was then a sort of lobbyist and general agent 
in Washington, called upon Evans in the 
hope of gaining some information. He told 
the Senator that Spencer and Henshaw were 
concerned about the action of the Senate 
upon their nominations. 

“Naturally so,” said Mr. Evans, “and one 
of them must have sent you to me to in- 
quire ?” 

“T came at their joint request. 
what shall I tell them ?” 

“Well, Albert,” said the Senator, “ you 
may tell them this story. When the rich 


And now 


Mr. Clapp, of Portland, was at the height of 
his commercial career, about a dozen vessels 


loaded with molasses arrived from the West 
Indies and New Orleans in the course of two 
or three days. A majority of them were own- 
ed by or consigned to Clapp; and the smaller 
merchants did not dare to sell a gallon of 
treacle until he had fixed upon a price. After 
some days it was bruited about that he had 
sold one of his cargoes. Up comes one of 
the traders to gather information. 

“¢So, Mr. Clapp, you’ve sold the Juno’s 
molasses, hain’t you?’ 

“¢You heard so down on the wharf, eh?” 

“¢ And they are all anxious to know what 
price you got.’ 

“¢Umph! sent you up here to find out, 
didn’t they ? 

“¢Yes, they did. What shall I tell’em? 

“¢Tell’em you don’t know.’ ” 

Smith left the presence rather crest-fallen, 
and the next week Spencer and Henshaw 
were both rejected. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL GRANGER. 

Francis Granger, the Postmaster-General, 
was the second son of Gideon Granger, the 
head of the postal establishment of the coun- 
try under President Madison. The elder 
Granger, on being inquired of respecting his 
family, said he had three sons—“ John, my 
youngest, is the gentleman ; Frank is a poli- 
tician ; but Ralph, Sir, is a statesman.” And 
his description was correct throughout. 
Francis Granger was a gentleman of fair ca- 


| pacity, liberal education, fine personal ad- 


vantages, being described as “six feet tall, 
|and well-proportioned,” and very much in 
love with himself. He was affable, court- 
eous, and pleasant in his manners, told a 
capital story, was a good dinner-table ora- 
tor, apt in retort, and spoke fluently on 
any subject. But he was always acting, 
and never lost sight of his own interest. 
He came into public life in the antimasonic 
whirlwind, was a candidate for Governor 
against William L. Marcy, and was nomi- 
| nated for Vice-President with General Har- 
rison in 1836. 

His appointment as Postmaster-General 
was a very proper one, and generally accept- 
able to the country. He had been a Repre- 
sentative in Congress for some time, and 
was a member elect when the administra- 
tion was organized. He liked office and 
power, and the place suited him exactly. 
He was a practical politician, a good judge 
of human nature, and at the head of the 
Post-office Department, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he would have made it a pow- 
erful party instrumentality. When his as- 
sociates in the cabinet, with the exception 
of Mr. Webster, threw up their portfolios, 
he came into the measure with great reluc- 
tance; and when his resignation was deter- 
mined upon as a party necessity, he tender- 
ed his commission to the President, hoping 
he might be requested to remain. But the 
friends of Mr. Tyler had determined to have 
an entire change in the executive’ council ; 
and although Mr. Webster could not be got- 
ten rid of at once, the sweep was made as 
general as possible. 

Mr. Granger, although generally pleasant 
and obliging in his office, sometimes assert- 
ed himself rather ostentatiously, wishing it 
to be thought that he was no unimportant 
member of the government. A circumstance 
illustrating this weakness may be not inap- 
propriately narrated. A gentleman who had 
been for some time on pleasant personal 
terms with Mr. Granger, and sympathized 
with him politically, waited on him at his 
office to prefer a request. 

“Mr. Granger,” said he, “I have called to 
ask a small favor of you.” 

Mr. Crittenden, the Attorney-General, was 
present, and Mr. Granger was evidently dis- 
posed to show off before him. 

“Well, state your case,” said he. 

“The postmaster in my native town is a 
Democrat; the emoluments are trifling, not 
exceeding a hundred and thirty dollars a 
year. The man is town-clerk, and also keeps 
astore. There the office is kept. The citi- 
zens generally would be glad to have him 
retained. He is accommodating, and no par- 
ty advantage would be gained by his remov- 
al. He is a personal friend of my father, a 
worthy man, and I should be greatly obliged 
if you would allow him to remain.” 
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In a tone rather supercilious than other- 
wise, Mr. Granger replied, “I believe I am 
Postmaster-General !” 

The gentleman left the office without an- 
other word, incensed and provoked, deter- 
mined upon having satisfaction. Going di- 
rectly to the White House, he procured from 
the President a note to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, of which the following is a copy: 


“Srr,—You will abstain from making any changes 
in your department in the State of —— without writ- 
ten orders from me. J. Trier.” 


Armed with this missive, the gentleman 
returned to the Post-office Department. Mr. 
Crittenden was still there. Handing the 
note to Mr. Granger, the gentleman thus ad- 
dressed him : 

“You said to me, a short time since, Sir, 
with rather more empressement and authority 
than seemed to be called for, that you were 
Postmaster-General. I did not gainsay the 
declaration, but you will perceive, on read- 
ing what the President has written, that I 
have withdrawn the State of from your 
jurisdiction.” 

As he left the presence Mr. Crittenden fol- 
lowed him out. 

“You served Granger just right. But 
what a rebuke! If he had the spirit of a 
man, he would resign without one moment’s 
delay.” 

MR. CALHOUN. 

Mr. Calhoun accepted the office of Secre- 
tary of State with reluctance, preferring the 
Senate to the cabinet. But he hoped to ac- 
complish the annexation of Texas, a meas- 
ure full of importance to the slave interest, 
and at the same time strike a blow at Mr. 
Van Buren, whose aspirations for the Presi- 
dential succession he regarded with strong 
feelings of aversion and hostility. With 
characteristic prescience, Mr. Calhoun fore- 
saw that the acquisition of Texas would be 
made a test question in the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, and Mr. Van Buren, as a 
Northern man, must take ground with the 
opposition. He had relinquished all hopes 
of reaching the Presidential chair, but po- 
litical differences as well as personal rivalry 
had complicated the relations between these 
gentlemen; and Mr. Calhoun’s anxiety to 
baffle Mr. Van Buren in the interest of the 
South was enhanced by his recollection of 
the circumstances under which that gentle- 
man had supplanted him in the regard of 
General Jackson. He failed in his original 
scheme of bringing Texas into the Union. 
The treaty which he negotiated was rejected 
in the Senate for want of a two-thirds vote. 
The plan was modified at his suggestion, the 
form of a joint resolution being adopted in- 
stead of a treaty, and in that way annexa- 
tion was perfected. But the consummation 
did not take place until after the election of 
Mr. Polk, and near the close of Mr. Tyler's 





administration. Mr. Van Buren was beaten 
in the Baltimore Convention by the Texas 
intrigue, Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Mr. Polk, being one of the 
principal instruments in effecting that re- 
sult. 

Mr. Calhoun was & model of an executive 
and administrative officer. He was court- 
eous, affable, and considerate to his subor- 
dinates. Inflexibly just and honest, he tol- 
erated no irregularity or remissness, and 
while he exacted implicit obedience and en- 
forced rigid discipline in the department, 
he was lenient and indulgent to uninten- 
tional mistakes. Grave and dignified in 
the discharge of his duties, with a high sense 
of personal dignity, and insisting upon all 
the prerogatives of his office, he was fre- 
quently vexed and annoyed by the Presi- 
dent’s happy-go-lucky mode of performing 
many of the functions of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation, and it required no small 
amount of dexterity to keep the peace be- 
tween them, and prevent Mr. Tyler from tum- 
bling over some of the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of State. They 
were on the verge of arupturerepeatedly, and 
it was only prevented by assuring the Presi- 
dent that Mr. Calhoun would resign unless he 
was permitted to exercise certain powers that 
properly pertained to his office. One of the 
most prominent instances of this kind was 
in the case of the appointment of Colonel 
King as minister to France. That gentle- 
man, not being much of a French scholar, 
had made it a point with Mr. Calhoun that 
he should take out with him, as secretary of 
legation, Dr. Martin, a gentleman of fine cul- 
ture and much experience in diplomacy, who 
had been in the State Department under Mr. 
Forsyth. He spoke French like a native, 
and was well informed in respect to Conti- 
nental polities. Of course he was just the 
man to supplement the deficiencies of Col- 
onel King, and his appointment was made 
a sine qua non, both by that gentleman and 
Mr. Calhoun. The President had partially 
promised the place to a personal friend, and 
was strongly disinclined to yield the point. 
Here was perplexity and embarrassment 
enough to task the ingenuity of the most 
expert negotiator. Mr: Tyler was unusually 
tenacious, insisting that as he had allowed 
the secretary to appoint King, it was an un- 
gracious thing to interfere with his plan of 
gratifying a worthy gentleman whom he was 
anxious to oblige. There was a dead lock 
for several days, Mr. Calhoun being deter- 
mined to resign, and Colonel King equally 
determined to throw up the appointment, 
unless the President gave way. He fumed 
and swore in true Virginia style, changed 
his mind two or three times while consider- 
ing the question, and finally sent Dr. Mar- 
tin’s name to the Senate. 

It has been stated that Mr. Calhoun had 
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a high sense of the proprieties of his po-| on Lake Huron, or Lake Manitoulin, an arm 
sition and the dignity of a cabinet office. | of Lake Huron, where a naval station was 
Take a single case by way of illustration. | understood to have been established, and 
A bank in Mississippi or Alabama had been | where a large armed steamer called the 
robbed of a large sum of money, with which | Rkadamanthus was said to be lying. 

the villain had escaped to England. An of-| Visiting Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Pres- 
ficer of the bank, armed with the necessary | cott, and Toronto, I gathered facts enough to 
papers, was dispatched abroad to arrest the shut the mouth of Mr. Pakenham, and reach- 
robber. On his way he came to Washing- | ing Mackinac, wrote a report, which was for- 
ton, in hopes of obtaining some facilities that | warded to the State Department. A copy 
might forward the object of his enterprise. was sent to the British legatién. The pro- 
It was suggested to him that if he could get | test was withdrawn,-and I presume the cor- 


appointed bearer of dispatches to London, 
the real object of his expedition might be 
concealed, and the robber thrown off his 


| 
| respondence has never been reopened. 
Probably the popular estimate or impres- 
sion of the moral and social characteristics 


guard. A gentleman on familiar terms with | of Mr. Calhoun was more mistaken than that 
Mr. Calhoun applied for dispatches in behalf | of any other conspicuous man in the country. 
of a friend on the eve of sailing for Europe. | He was regarded as a sort of abstraction— 
Always courteous and obliging, the secre-| a cold formalist, without tenderness of feel- 
tary said although he had nothing to send | ing or warmth of heart—a designing, ambi- 
of sufficient importance to justify the pay-| tious man, whose aspirations for power and 
ment of the usual compensation, still, if the | schemes of aggrandizement so absorbed him 
gentleman wished for the facility in travel- | as to chill his natural affection and unfit him 
ing and the social advantages conferred by | for domestic life. In respect to his intellect- 
the appointment, he would have a package | ual structure the country had fallen into no 
made up, with which he would intrust him. | such fundamental error. It was supposed 
In this way he might enjoy all the privileges | that his heretical notions of government and 
resulting from a more formal appointment. | some of his fanciful theories were supported 
Quite elated at his easy success, and not con-| with ingenious sophistry, but his vast pow- 
tent to let well enough alone, the emissary | ers of mind and great public services were 
acquainted the secretary with the object the | generally recognized. The truth is, he was 


bank officer had in view in going abroad. | not only a more purely intellectual man than 
“My dear Sir,” said Mr. Calhoun, “I am sur- | any of his contemporaries, but in private life 


prised at your indiscretion. It is mere) he was genial, courteous, and affectionate, 
thoughtlessness, I know; but it is strange with the playfulness and simplicity of a child. 
that it should not have occurred to you that | In the company of ladies and young people 
the State Department can not assist in thief- | of both sexes he was one of the most inter- 
taking. Dispatches can not be given for any | esting and charming men in the world. He 
such purpose.” The gentleman was taken | was always natural, cordial, and earnest, and 
all aback, but presently recovering himself, | adapted his conversation to the taste and ca- 
assured Mr. Calhoun that he intended no dis- | pacity of those who surrounded him with ex- 
respect, nor was he at all aware of the im- | quisite tact and grace. He was never de- 
propriety of his request. Always feeling and | monstrative or voluble in society, but even 
kind-hearted, he set the young man at his Mr. Clay himself was no greater favorite than 
ease at once, offering to appoint him bearer Mr. Calhoun with those who knew and appre- 
of dispatches if he fancied a trip to Europe. | ciated him. Unlike Mr. Clay, he was patient 

When the steamer Michigan was lying at | of contradiction, and invited the most crit- 
Erie, preparatory to being put in commission | ical examination of his doctrines and opin- 
on the lakes, Mr. Pakenham, then represent- | ions, confident of his ability to uphold them 
ing the British government at Washington, | against all comers. He was fond of meta- 
made a formal protest against the measure, physics, and in the acuteness and subtlety of 
alleging that it would be an infraction of the his mind he had no equal among his contem- 
Treaty of 1814. That convention contained poraries. Probably he more resembled Mr. 
a provision in which it was mutually agreed | Jefferson in that respect than any other man 
between the high contracting parties that no | of his day. His style, both as an orator and 
armed vessel should be put upon the waters | writer, was terse and condensed to a degree 
that divided the United States from Canada | rarely equaled. He was the most difficult 
carrying more than one gun. It was sus-| man to report in Congress. He spoke with 
pected by the Secretary of State that the extraordinary fluency and rapidity, at times 
Canadian government had been in the con- | uttering short, pregnant sentences that had 
stant virtual violation of that agreement | the force of a round shot, and then running 
throughout the patriot troubles, and I was | into a prolonged and involved sentence that 
directed to visit the principal ports in Cana- | required a sharp man to follow and compre- 
da and ascertain what had been the practice 


hend. He was always courteous in debate, 
of the government. And I was specially in- | hever mingling personality with argument 


structed to look in upon an obscure harbor | unless in repelling injurious imputations. 
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He was generous, catholic, and placable ; 
and when Mr. Clay made what he announced 
to be his farewell speech in the Senate in 
1843-44, Mr. Calhoun, who had never been 
reconciled to him after their great conflict in 
1838, gave way to his feelings and shed tears 
like a woman; while Colonel Benton, who 
was at daggers drawn with Mr. Clay most of 
the time, remained unmoved, manifesting no 
more emotion than if he had been made of 
east iron—and this, too, when Mr. Clay ten- 
dered him the olive-branch. 

Mr. Calhoun was liberal, generous, and 
appreciative in estimating the capacity and 
usefulness of his contemporaries in public 
life. His judgment was not disabled by 
political differences or personal dislike. He 
awarded the meed of admiration and praise 
to which they were entitled, while his in- 
sight, knowledge of men, and wonderful dis- 
crimination qualified him to discern the foi- 
bles of friends as well as adversaries. He 
had an exalted opinion of the ability of 
Mr. Wright as a legislator, and spoke of his 
great power in the Senate, while he accu- 
rately gauged the defects in his moral or- 
ganization. After the nomination of Mr. 
Polk in 1844, and the array of the opposing 
forces, Mr. Clay having been made the can- 








didate of the Whig party by acclamation, 
Mr. Calhoun inquired of me as to the pros- | 
pect in New York, and what course the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren might be expect-| 
ed to take in the canvass. He foresaw that | 
the election was to turn upon New York, | 
and the result might be determined by the | 
action of Mr. Wright and his supporters. I) 
told him that Mr. Wright would be con- 
strained to run for Governor in order to save 
the State for the Democratic ticket. This 
he thought incredible, expressing himself 
in the following emphatic language: “ Mr. 
Wright’s place is in the Senate. He wields | 
a power there that few men can contend | 
against. He has a logical mind, thorough- 
ly understands the business of legislation, 
and leads a majority of the body with 4a 
degree of tact and skill unsurpassed in the 
history of Congress. He is an adroit advo- 
cate of other men’s measures, but without 
power of origination. With Mr. Van Buren 
for a leader, he is almost irresistible; thrown 
upon his own resources, he is sure to fail. 
If his party compels his services in another 
sphere, the disappointment of his friends 
will be signal and utter.” 

The result demonstrated his far-sighted 
sagacity. The nomination of Mr. Wright se- 
cured the election of Mr. Polk; but he was 
defeated, when nominated for re-election, by 
a man every way his inferior, and he retired 
to private life, disappointed and unhappy, 
to die prematurely at his home in St. Law- 
rence. 

South Carolina returned Mr. Calhoun to 
the Senate upon his retirement from the cab- 








inet of President Tyler. His health soon be- 
came impaired, and he came to Washington 
in 1850 a broken-down man. But his inter. 
est in public affairs continued with unabated 
force. I saw him frequently while he was 
confined to his lodgings. The critical con- 
dition of the country gave him great unea- 
siness, and his forebodings were gloomy and 
despondent. His mind was as luminous as 
ever, and he discoursed upon the troubles 
which he saw were impending with the wis- 
dom of a sage and the spirit of a patriot. He 
said he regarded the dissolution of the Un- 
ion, which he apprehended, as the heaviest 
blow that could be struck at civilization 
and representative government. But, with 
a strange perversity, he insisted that nulli- 
fication was the only remedy for existing 
evils. He said it was a protection to the 
minority, threatened with destruction by 
the aggressions of an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

He died at Hill’s boarding-house, the old 
Capitol building, still standing near the 
public grounds east of the site of the pres- 
ent Capitol. The day after his death Mr. 
Bullitt and myself called at the house to 
gather some particulars for a notice of the 
deceased to be published in the Republic. 
The scene was a sad and impressive one. 
His friends loved him as a great and good 
man, and they held him in that kind of rey- 
erence in which a chieftain is regarded by 
his clan. There were at least a dozen of 
them collected in a room adjacent to that in 
which his remains reposed. The most con- 
spicuous among them were Judge Butler, a 
Senator from South Carolina; Mr. Hunter, 
of Virginia, afterward Confederate Secre- 
tary of State; and Mr. Venable, of North 
Carolina. They all spoke with bated breath, 
in low tones, evidently feeling that their 
party and the South had lost a champion 
whose place must ever remain unfilled. 


CALHOUN AND CLAY. 

The most remarkable controversial dis- 
cussion that ever occurred in Congress took 
place in the Senate in 1838, between Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Calhoun. The Webster and 
Hayne debate was more important as illus- 
trating the structure and policy of the gov- 
ernment, but it consisted almost entirely of 
a great exhaustive constitutional argument, 
in which there was only a slight infusion 
of personality, while the combat of Messrs. 
Clay and Calhoun was in the nature of a 
personal altercation. There were attack 
and retort, crimination and recrimination, 
and charges of inconsistency and tergiver- 
sation. The debate ran through several 
days, and the conduct of the antagonists 
was made the subject of criticism and cen- 
sure during the whole period of their public 
lives. It was a conflict of giants. They 
were unlike in the structure of their minds, 
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and habits of thought and action. In fact, 
there was hardly a point in which they re- 
sembled each other ; but they were not bad- 
ly matched nevertheless. Mr. Calhoun had 
the advantage of superior culture, more se- 
vere training, and finer logical faculties. 
In power of analysis and generalization he 
was not surpassed by any of his contempo- 
raries. He spoke with great fluency, in the 
choicest language, stated his propositions 
clearly, was apposite and copious in illus- 
tration, careful and precise in his facts, and 
his reasoning was convincing and invincible. 
His premises admitted, there was no escape 
from his conclusions. It was only by dem- 
onstrating the fallacy of his propositions 
that he could be overcome. He was pro- 
found as a metaphysician, inclined, perhaps, 
to undue refinement in presenting his case, 
and sometimes ran into sophistry when hard- 
ly pushed in an argument. He never in- 
dulged in personality, unless it became nec- 
essary in repelling assaults upon his conduct 
or character, and was studiously respectful 
and courteous in his bearing. 

Mr. Clay differed from him in almost ev- 
ery respect. He was intolerant and aggres- 
sive, delighting in gladiatorial combats, and 
mingling personal imputations with argu- 
ment, and striving to overwhelm an antag- 
onist by accumulating accusations and dis- 
paraging allusions to the unworthiness of 
his motives. In denunciation and vituper- 
ation he was unsparing and merciless. His 
armory was filled with all the weapons 
available in sarcasm and ridicule, and no 
man better understood the advantage of de- 
preciating his adversary’s character while 
he assailed his public conduct. His oratory 
was almost faultless, his manner fascinating, 
his voice full of melody, and he always spoke 
in a confident, positive tone, impressing one 
with a conviction that he must be in the 
right. He never hesitated in the use of 
words, although his knowledge of the weight 
and value of language was not so thorough 
as to give his diction that grace and perfec- 
tion which distinguished the speeches of 
Mr. Webster or Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Clay was 
always clear, perspicuous, and forcible, but 
he was defective in early culture, and hence 
his most finished utterances lacked that rare 
felicity always exhibited by his great rivals. 
Messrs. Webster and Calhoun were always 
argumentative and parliamentary, confining 
themselves to the subject under discussion. 
Mr. Clay was often rambling in his argu- 
ment, mixing up invective with his exam- 
ination of the reasoning of his opponent. 

The controversy between Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Calhoun grew out of the change of the 
relations of the latter with the Democratic 
party. He had co-operated with Messrs. 
Clay and Webster in opposing the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson, and his powerful 





assistance had frequently enabled the Whigs 





to baffle the strong will and determined pur- 
poses of Old Hickory. At the extra session 
in 1837 Mr. Calhoun espoused the side of the 
administration. Parties were nearly bal- 
anced in Congress, and the influence of Mr. 
Calhoun was sufficient to turn the scale 
against his recent allies. Naturally his de- 
fection was warmly resented by the Whigs; 
and Mr. Clay, as the mouth-piece of the par- 
ty, prepared himself for a vigorous assault 
upon Mr. Calhoun, and only waited for a 
suitable occasion to begin the attack. In 
February Mr. Calhoun made an elaborate 
speech in favor of Mr. Van Buren’s recom- 
mendation of the sub-treasury scheme. Much 
of it was necessarily a repetition of what he 
had said in the previous September at the 
extra session, and Mr. Clay had fully consid- 
ered his positions and arguments in the in- 
termediate time. And then he was always 
ready for a prompt reply. In fact, his forte 
lay in instant, extemporaneous retort; still 
he waited four days before making his on- 
slaught upon Mr. Calhoun. He appreciated 
the power of his antagonist, and was fully 
aware that it was a battle in which no quar- 
ter was to be given or asked. Never in his * 
whole public career had he so thoroughly 
prepared himself for the contest. He had 
not only carefully considered the matter of 
his speech, but, what was unusual with him, 
he had framed in advance many of the sen- 
tences in which he intended to convey his 
stinging reproaches. It was the most elab- 
orate and finished effort of his life.y Many of 
his happiest and most effective productions 
were spontaneous, impromptu, suggested by 
the occasion, and delivered under the in- 
spiration of the moment. There was not a 
man among his contemporaries who could 
so safely rely upon his own resources, and 
trust himself in attack or defense with so 
little preparation. But in this case he sur- 
veyed the whole ground carefully, knowing 
that he had no common antagonist to cope 
with, and determined to avail himself of all 
the advantages of premeditation, research, 
and reflection. The argumentative portion 
of the speech, addressed to the measure un- 
der consideration, and appealing to the rea- - 
son, intelligence, and good sense of the Sen- 
ate, was very able, and, so far as the case 
admitted, conclusive and unanswerable. 

But it was in the impeachment of Mr. 
Calhoun’s public conduct as a man of con- 
sistency, sound judgment, and statesman- 
like views that Mr. Clay put forth, and in 
the most effective form, his remarkable pow- 
ers. He portrayed Mr. Calhoun’s career for 
twenty years, bringing the history down to 
the extra session in 1837, omitting no impor 
tant feature, and dwelling with great force 
and severity upon his desertion of the cause 
which he had supported with so much zeal 
and ability. Mr. Calhoun felt most sensibly 
the assaults of his great antagonist; and al- 
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though generally prompt and always skill- 
ful in reply, he determined to speak at his 
leisure, and after full deliberation upon all 
the circumstances of the case. He arose 
when Mr. Clay sat down, but simply to an- 
nounce that at some future time he should 
make such a reply as was called for by the 
nature of the attack. 

It was nearly three weeks before the dis- 
cussion was renewed. Mr. Calhoun’s oration 
was a masterpiece, pronounced by Colonel 
Benton, no partial judge, one of the finest 
specimens of argumentative eloquence ever 
heard in the Senate. His justification of his 
public life was complete and overwhelming. 
Mr. Clay rejoined instantly, and with char- 





acteristic vehemence, retorting the sarcasm 
which Mr. Calhoun had mingled with his 
statements of fact. There were several more 
sharp passages between them, the exciting 
debate ending finally in a spirit of courtesy 
and amicable feeling. 5 

The controversy broke out again on a new 
point soon after, and was conducted with 
so much personal bitterness as to put an end 
to all personal relations between them, and 
this state of things continued until Mr. Clay 
resigned his seat in 1842, and took leave of 
the Senate in a speech of great pathos and 
beauty, when Mr. Calhoun, overcome by his 
feelings, tendered his hand to the retiring 
Senator, and the reconciliation was complete. 





THE JUDICIAL RECORD OF 


N the opening of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, December 7, 1864, 
in the course of some remarks in reply to 
resolutions of respect for the memory of the 
late Chief Justice Taney, read by James M. 
*Carlisle, Esq., a life-long friend, Mr. Justice 
Wayne, then senior Associate Justice of the 
court, thus referred to the deceased in con- 
nection with his predecessor: ‘As his pre- 
decessor, our great Marshall, had been, he 
was made Chief Justice, having but recently 
held high political office. Both were leaders 
in support of the administration of which 
they had been cabinet officers.” 

It is remarkable how aptly this language 
will apply to Chief Justice Chase. The same 
may be said of him without modification. 
And the parallel may extend still further as 
to allof them, and state what at first thought 
would seem te be an extraordinary fact— 
that neither of them ever sat upon the bench 
until elevated to the Chief Justiceship. But 
in view of the great distinction which they 
each gained in that position, notwithstand- 
ing their previous lack of judicial service, it 
may perhaps be regarded as a question of 
some moment whether in the selection of 
persons for high judicial appointment care 
should not be taken to choose those who are 
not only eminent jurists as recognized by 
the profession, but who unite with that 
primary qualification those other public ex- 
periences and popular acquirements which 
can not fail to give additional breadth and 
scope to judicial decision, and lend the at- 
tractions of superior grace and culture to 
the judicial character. It is true there is 
a prejudice in the profession—and it is a 
wholesome one—against placing politicians 
on the bench. Daniel Webster once declared 
that he would have no one on the bench who 
was not always and altogether a judge. And 
there are many lawyers of to-day who con- 
cur in this sentiment. But is it the cor- 
rect view? Would those who entertain it 
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have objected to Webster himself as a can- 
didate for judicial honors? Are there any 
to dispute that could he have been prevail- 
ed upon to accept the Chief Justiceship, his 
judicial record would have been more lumi- 
nous for his vast experience in the forum of 
constitutional debate and in the administra- 
tion of public law as Secretary of State? In 
other words, who will deny that Webster's 
great mind was more and more expanded 
from year to year, and his gigantic intellect 
still daily extended in its proportions and 
in its power, by the opportunities for con- 
tact and contest with other great intellects 
of the country and of the world afforded 
him by his Senatorial career and the duties 
of the Foreign Office? To deny this would 
be unreason, because a contradiction of the 
whole theory of mental development as ad- 
mitted and established by the testimony of 
every known intelligence. How, then, shall 
any one say that he who is in all respects a 
great jurist will not be a greater man, and 
hence a greater judge, if superadded to his 
advanced proficiency in the law he be given 
all those other accomplishments with which 
the exercise of his abilities in public life will 
clothe him? Any other rule would lead to 
the anomalous conclusion that knowledge 
and experience do not impart wisdom, and, 
by a parity of reason, to the absurd hypoth- 
esis that the more a man knows the less he 
is qualified for responsible office. Where, 
then, is the ground for prejudice against a 
great lawyer as a judge because he has be- 
come greater than a great lawyer by ac- 
quiring the qualifications of a statesman? 
But further discussion of this subject would 
seem idle; and without assigning addition- 
al grounds for the belief that increase of 
knowledge is the exaltation of the mind and 
the endowment of wisdom, it will be main- 
tained as sound judgment, founded alike in 
reason and experience, that a great jurist 
who has had the opportunity and ability to 
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achieve distinction in the field of statesman- | sumed and exercised in both cases, judgment 
ship, and has thus enlarged his views of the | is entered, and the result is a certain clash 
functions of government and its relations to | in the execution, if the right has a champion, 
society, and gained a broader knowledge of | and, if not, the inevitable enforcement of er- 
the attributes and office of the law, is there- | ror. The judges are, in many instances, re- 
by further recommended for the bench, and | markable only for their unfitness, and seem 
entitled to claim special merit and fitness; | to have no conception that the petty issues 
and that exclusion from the bench for polit- of their obscure tribunals form part of a vast 
ical reasons should extend only to mere poli- | system of jurisprudence which, in some form 
ticians, whose public reputations are in no | and in some degree, is affected by their de- 
part founded upon or owing to any distinc- | terminations, but proceed as if their juris- 
tion at the bar or in the lore and science of | diction was independent and final, and their 
the law, and not to those who are equal to | decisions direct emanations from the fount- 
the greatest as jurists, and wise over all as | ain of justice. 
statesmen. | Never was a man, with or without judicial 
An unanswerable argument, derived from | training, assigned a more difficult trust, at a 
experience, in favor of this position is the | more critical period, than was confided to 
judicial record of the three Chief Justices | the late Chief Justice by his appointment as 
whose names have been mentioned. They head of the judiciary of the United States. 
were all, when appointed, politicians; or, to | And few have brought to the performance 
use the word in its higher acceptation, they | of grave judicial duty higher discretion and 
were all statesmen, without other than pro- | firmness, greater ability and moderation, or 
fessional reputations as jurists. Yet neither | serener self-possession than did he. These 
of them was ever excelled in those rare qual- | enabled him from the first to fulfill prompt- 
ities which distinguish the great judge, nor | ly every requirement of the position, and to 
exceeded in the high attainments which are | bear himself as one accustomed to its re- 
his qualification. Learned in the law they | straints. He was at home in the traditional * 
were, and equally learned in politics, in lit- | gown from the day he took his seat, and his 
erature, and in the sciences. Without the | manner was as of one “ always and altogeth- 
first accomplishment they would not have | er a judge.” 
consented to accept the place, and without! Although Mr. Chase had never claimed 
the others they would not have shone so! great distinction as a lawyer, he had for 
conspicuously in it. The great reputations | many years been regarded as an able jurist 
they earned as judges were, without doubt, | by those acquainted with his professional 
due, more than to all other causes, to their | career and competent to judge. And being 
profound knowledge of the world, and prac- | endowed with physical strength equal to his 
tical acquaintance with the details of gov-| mental energy, he was no sooner commis- 
ernment, obtained in the public service as/|sioned than he entered upon the work of 
representatives of the people, and as officers | preparation with all the application of which 
and ministers of state. In the various polit-| he was capable, and with a firm resolution 





ical stations which they filled they acquired 
that intimate knowledge of the workings of 
our complex system of government, of the 
relations of the several co-ordinate branches 
to each other, and of the whole to the States 
which compose it, which enabled them as 
judges so to adjust the net-work of the fab- 
ric—the law—and so to apply its spirit as 
to harmonize the parts of the system, and 
give effect to all those constitutional checks 
and “balances which were devised and in- 
tended by the framers to produce and secure 
a proper equilibrium of power, and thus in- 
sure duration—the primary object of all 
government. 

And it is owing to the general deficiency 
in such public knowledge on the part of the 
judges of the inferior courts, both State and 
Federal, that we have the frequent conflict 
of jurisdiction between the authorities they 
respectively represent, from which the Union 
has suffered so much in the past, and has so 
much to fear in the future. On the one hand, 
a Federal question is not recognized where it 
exists; and, on the other hand, one is seen 
where it does not exist. Jurisdiction is as- 





to do honor to the place, rather than to be 
honored by it. With this determination he 
studied the best models of judicial style, fa- 
miliarized himself with any principle of law 
his practice had not encountered, and masa- 
tered the practice, rules, and decisions of the 
tribunal over which he was to preside. And 
so well did he accomplish the task that the 
bar of the court and his brethren on the 
bench were astonished to find his opinions 
at once, as one of the latter has expressed it, 
“ models of judicial excellence.” His knowl- 
edge of every department of the law was dis- 
covered to be deep and profound, and his 
acquaintance with precedents wide as the 
range of decisions. This was early remark- 
ed—so early that one year after his acces- 
sion, when the writer of this paper first be- 
came familiar with the affairs of the court, 
the fact was already the wonder of the pro- 
fession, and the exclamation of his late polit- 
ical associates. 

It is clear, from a close comparison of styles, 
that, unless nature endowed them with such 
similar mental organizations as to beget in 
their minds like processes of reasoning, his 
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immediate predecessor, Chief Justice Taney, | of all others, the very persons who are not 
was his chosen model, and that from habit- | competent to its duties. The country has 
ual study of his works he imbibed from him | already suffered too much from a lament- 
a manner of judicial composition strikingly | able, humiliating, and dangerous lack of 
identical. There is in their judicial writings | character, capacity, and integrity on the 
the same succinct statement of facts, the same | bench; and it is shown by experience that 
directness in dealing with the main question | these failings commonly go together, and 
in a case, and care to avoid irrelevant and im- | are to be found associated in the same per- 


material matters suggested in the argument. | 
There is the same skill in grouping, and order 
in arranging the subjects of discussion, and | 
the same faculty of marshaling conclusions 
so that they swell and increase in momen- | 
tum as the opinion proceeds, and culminate | 
in convineing logic as it concludes. There is | 
the same elegance of diction, force of expres- | 
sion, and ease and grace in passing from sub- 
ject to subject. There is the same concentra- 
tion, the same precision and power, and a like 
absence of abruptness, coarseness, and incon- 
gruity. Thereisno assertion, nodeclamation, 
no prolixity, but, in brief, the presence and 
absence of every thing required to make their 
opinions exact parallels of judicial complete- 
ness and intellectual mastery. 

It is not claimed that this eminent jurist 
was his special study, admiration, and exam- 
ple because he did not find great excellence | 
elsewhere—for to do so would be to do injus- 
tice to his estimate of others, and violence to 
truth—but because Mr. Taney’s terse, unim- 
aginative style peculiarly recommended it- 
self to his taste as a forcible and compact | 
form of* expression for judicial utterances, 





better adapted to the uses of reason and log- | 
ic than the more rhetorical and embellished | 


forms. Marshall was also an ideal of his of 
what a judge should be; but his more elab- 
orate and metaphorical style had not the | 
sympathetic charm fer him which he found | 
in the simple, synthetic sentences of Taney, | 
and which are so remarkably reproduced in | 
his own writings. 

Soon after Mr. Chase’s appointment he re- 
marked to a friend that he was to take the | 
place left vacant by Marshall and Taney, | 
and referred to them as two of the greatest 
judges the world had yet produced, adding 
that he should have to be a hard student to 
acquit himself creditably as their successor. 
But that he has acquitted himself so well, | 
and with such distinction as will give his 
friends no cause to fear in this behalf, while | 
it will give his own successor ground for ap- 
prehension lest there shall be too great a 
contrast in the records of the two incumben- 
cies, is beyond doubt; and this fact should 
have great weight with our good President 
when casting about for the proper qualifica- 
tions with which to fill the place. No oth- 
er position in the country bears any relation 
to this in importance, as the great respect 
of the people for the office and their reli- 
ance upon the court attest; and if there be 
those who would assume it unhesitatingly, 
without distrust of their abilities, they are, 





son. And of the two, the failure of judicial 
integrity is least to be feared, for it is read- 
ily detected, and is always guarded against; 
but a lack of capacity is the more to be 
dreaded, because, unless absolutely disqual- 
ifying, it is never remedied, and constantly 
weakens and discredits the canons of the 
law. 

Concise language and perspicuity in the 
statement of premises and conclusions were 
the glory of the common-law jurists, and have 
immortalized many names in the annals of 
judicature. And these excellences of style 
and brevity should be the emulation of those 
in our country who are charged with the in- 
terpretation and application of statutory 
enactments, in the administration of which 
there is much room for misapprehension and 
miscarriage, because of the great diversity 
of subjects for adjudication. But there 
seems to be little effort on the part of a 
great majority of our judges to acquire those 
virtues of accuracy and explicit enunciation 
which characterized and still adorn English 
jurisprudence; and the consequence is that 
it is an every-day occurrence in our courts to 
find opposing counsel citing the same case 
as an authority in support of antagonistic 
theories, because its points are so carelessly 
put and its conclusions so loosely drawn that 
they can not be understood, and may be con- 
strued to meet the necessities of counsel at 
pleasure. This is a shame to the profession 
which produces the bench, and to the bench, 
which, in turn, educates the profession. And 
to effect improvement in the courts of orig- 
inal jurisdiction it is in the highest degree 
essential that the appellate tribunals, and 
especially those of last resort, shall furnish 
models for their study, instruction, and ele- 
vation. 

In view of all this, is it possible to con- 
ceive of higher responsibility than devolves 
upon him who is charged with the duty of 
appointing judicial officers? There is some 
excuse for the people, under the elective sys- 
tem, if they fail to secure the best men for 
the bench; for they are not fitted to judge of 
the qualifications of candidates and to choose 
between them ; and if they were, there is no 
adequate opportunity for conference in re- 
spect of public matters open to the mass of 
electors. And this is probably the secret of 
the judicial incompetency, grossness, and 
corruption which prevail in many of our 
large cities. But there is no apology proper 
to be offered for the elevation of other than 
the most eminent ability and unquestioned 
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purity to the bench, where the selection is | naval service, can not be regarded as a pris- 
confided to an intelligent Executive. He | oner of war; nor, even when the privilege 
has at command the means of ascertaining | of the writ of habeas corpus is suspended, be 
all the necessary facts touching the fitness | tried (the courts being open) otherwise than 
of those whose qualifications are considered, by the ordinary courts of law. The consti- 
and need not fail in his duty to the public. | tutional guaranty of trial by jury is intend- 

When Mr. Chase entered upon the duties | ed for a state of war as well as for a state of 

. . a | “ys . . . 

of Chief Justice the country was in the crisis | peace; and military commissions, organized 
of its existence. The Union was threaten-| during the late war in a State not invaded 
ed with destruction by the attempted with-| and not engaged in rebellion, in which the 
drawal of several of its members, whose peo- | Federal courts are open and in the proper 
ple maintained that the Constitution was a| and unobstructed exercise of their judicial 
compact for purposes of security against a | functions, had no jurisdiction to try, con- 
foreign " er ae ange A viet, or a arpa for ras couse npr a 
bond on the part o e States to enferce | citizen who was neither a resident of a re- 
their own ae eee yt one gen- bellious State, nor a prisoner of war, nor a 
eral government. And whether the power | person in the military or naval service. And 
which had been assumed and exercised by | Congress could not invest them with any such 
the legislative and executive branches to | power. 
coerce the seceding States, and to preserve} To all of this the Chief Justice assented, 
the integrity of the Union by force, was | except as to the declaration that it was not 
lodged in the government by virtue of any | in the power of Congress to authorize such 
provision or intendment of the Constitution, | a commission to do such an act at such a 
was yet to be authoritatively declared by | time, and except as to the conclusion that 
the other co-ordinate branch. Preceding | when the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
and following this was a multiform varie-| pus is suspended there are no cases in which 
ty of other questions, preliminary and re-| trial and punishment by military commis- 
sultant, scarcely less important, raised by | sion, in States where civil courts are open, 
the war, which the developments of peace | may be authorized by Congress. In a dis- 
had never evolved for adjudication, and | senting opinion as to these particulars, citing 
which were then pressing at the bar of the | the case of Indiana as a military district and 
court for that final determination which | an invaded State, he said: 

‘ : my 
was to establish a memorable page of prec | “We can not doubt that in such a time of public 
edents for the future government of the | danger Congress had power under the Constitution to 
country and guidance of the world. Among | proyide for the organization of a military commission, 


the earliest of these was a long list of prize | #24 for trial by that commission of persons engaged 
8 P | in the conspiracy. The fact that the Federal courts 


and other oneee, presenting every class of were open was regarded by Congress as a sufficient 
questions which could proceed from a con- | reason for not exercising the power; but that fact 
dition of civil war, in which the Chief Jus- | could not deprive Congress of the right to exercise 
tice rendered a series of decisions which |‘ Those courts might be open and in the unobstruct- 


ms “eer . ed exercise of their functions, and yet wholly incom- 
alone would have placed him in the front petent to avert threatened danger, or to punish, with 


rank of jurists, and insured a meed of fame | adequate promptitude and certainty, the guilty con- 
falling to the lot of few judges, and suf- | spirators. 


ficient to fill the measure of an honorable | “1™ Indiana the judges and officers of the courts 
were loyal to the government. But it might have 


ambition. been otherwise. In times of rebellion and civil war 

In his second year the great Milligan case | it may often happen, indeed, that judges and marshals 
was decided, although the formal opinions } will be in active sympathy with the rebels, and courts 
were not delivered until the commencement | ‘P** ost efficient allies. 
of the next term. Mr. Justice Davis had said in his opinion 

Milligan, a citizen of Indiana, was arrest- | that civil liberty and this kind of martial 
ed, tried, and convicted by military commis-|law could not endure together—that they 
sion of conspiring against the government, | were in irreconcilable antagonism, and in 
and sentenced to be hung on the 19th of | the conflict one or the other must perish; 
May, 1865. Habeas corpus was issued, and | for the nation can not be always at peace, 
the Circuit Court divided in opinion on the | and has no right to expect that it will al- 

















questions presented, and certified them to | ways have wise and humane rulers, sincere- 
the Supreme Court for answer. Mr. Justice lly attached to the principles of the Consti- 


Davis delivered the opinion of the court, 
which, by its conservative character and 
spirit, gave him the prominence he attain- 
ed as a candidate for the Presidency before 
the Cincinnati Convention. It was, in sub- 
stance, that a person who is a resident of a 
loyal State, where he is arrested, who was 
never a resident of any State engaged in re- 
bellion, nor connected with the military or 





tution; and that the time might come when 
wicked and ambitious men would fill the 
place once occupied by Washington and 
Lincoln; and if this right were conceded, 
and the calamities of war should befall us 
again, the dangers to human liberty are 
frightful to contemplate; and that if our 
fathers had failed ta, provide against just 
such a contingency, by rendering it impos- 
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sible for an unscrupulous Executive to usurp | 
the government, they would have been false 
to the trust reposed in them. 

Here was a wide difference in judicial 
opinion on the subject of the distribution 
and restriction of the powers of government 
under the Constitution, and upon the ques- 
tion of the sources of danger to the Union, 
and which very evenly divided the court. | 
The Chief Justice and three associate jus- 
tices preferred to trust the exercise of a dan- 
gerous but necessary power in time of war 
to the Executive chosen by the whole loyal 
people, rather than to confide it to the dis- 
cretion of a sectional tribunal which, in 
consequence of secret disloyalty, might de- 
cline to enforce it. And they believed the 
framers of the republic had entertained this 
view, and so constructed the organic law as 
to give it effect. Mr. Justice Davis and four 
of his associates saw no such danger of a 
failure of justice in the courts at such a time | 
as would justify the investiture of the Pres- | 
ident with arbitrary authority, which was 
liable at any moment to be unduly exerted ; 
and they believed that the fathers had pro- | 
vided against such executive supremacy. 
And i¢ remains to be seen by future gener- 
ations which is correct, the intimation of 
danger from executive usurpation, or the ap- 
prehension of evil from a corrupt or disloy- 
al judiciary; and also, by inference, which 
of these was the contingency foreseen and 
provided against by the authors of the Con- | 
stitution. The decision was on the side,of 
the judiciary; the dissent in favor of the 
executive. Time only will try the conclu- 
sions. 

It is interesting to note in a case like this 
the marked influence of life associations 
upon the minds even of the best and wisest 
of men as affecting their judgments through 
their sympathies. Judge Davis, raised and | 
remaining in the atmosphere of the courts, | 
and further allied to them by a considerable 
judicial term, was firm in the assertion of 
civil jurisdiction, and quick to repel attempts 
at executive encroachment; and long accus- 
tomed to combat the assumptions of the po- 
litical departments, he was naturally dis- | 
trustful of their tendencies and jealous of 
their power. 

The Chief Justice, although then honor- | 
ing supreme judicial position, had early en- 
tered and late remained in the political de- | 
partments, and became as fully imbued with | 
their sympathies and aspirations as had | 


Judge Davis with the spirit of the judicial | 
department. It was equally natural, there- 
fore, that while striving to be, and believing 
himself wholly unbiased, he should respond | 
to kindred impulses, and that regarding his | 
experience in the political departments as | 
best qualifying him to judge of the necessi- 
ty of extreme measures in conjunctures of | 


extreme peril, and feeling that the decision 


| that such a power should reside in the 
,ecutive, and prevail in the emergency 





was a blow to the efficiency of the govern- 
ment, he should be impelled to arraign the 
principle affirmed by a majority of the court 


,as an insufficient postulate, and to declare 
_ his conviction that the wisdom of the found. 


ers accorded with this view, and intended 


eXx- 
y of 
war when the public safety required jt, 
And for the whole of his professional life 
having suffered defeat at the bar of the 


| courts, by alleged judicial evasion, in at- 


tempts to gain recognition of certain po- 


litical rights, now established by reyolu- 
| tion, which he believed to be clearly consti- 


tutional, it is not surprising that he should 
doubt the certain efficiency of the civil ju- 
diciary at any time, and for that reason 


| Withhold his assent to the proposition that 


it shall be sole arbiter of justice in time of 
public danger. 
Fresh from the absorbing consultations 


|of the executive council, and conscious of 


its integrity and devotion to liberty, as test- 
ed by his own experience and established 


| by results, he could not permit even its fu- 


ture patriotism to be questioned from the 
bench, without pointing out to the latter 


|the danger of its own defection. Had it 


been his good fortune to live to the ripe age 


| of his predecessor and judicial prototype, it 


is possible, and even probable, that thirty 
years of term routine would have deaden- 
ed the old and begotten in him new sym- 
pathies, more in harmony with the dull 
monotony of the bench, but less likely to 
inspire that wholesome interest in public 
questions and watchful vigilance of public 
affairs which preserve the animation and 


|usefulness of the judge, renovating his 
/niind, augmenting his knowledge, and giv- 
| ing strength, vigor, and comprehensiveness 


to his decisions. 

And without some attention to public 
matters, some interest in current events, 
there is danger of the approach of that de- 


| stroying malady of those who would be “ al- 
| together judges,” which perhaps may be not 


inaptly termed judicial crystallization — a 
sort of metempsychosis of the mind by which 


| it passes from the state of personal conscious- 


ness and natural sympathies to a condition 


‘of morbid abstraction and abnormal devo- 
| tion, and relinquishing all other aims and 


aspirations as unworthy, heroically dedi- 
cates itself to the perpetual contemplation 


| of judicial ends and essences, as if their 


proper study required a sacrifice, and they 
were arbitrary and abstract principles, per- 
fectly ascertained, and to be uniformly ap- 
plied as contained in the repositories of ju- 
dicial learning, and were not simply the 
collected results of human experience, re- 
duced to systems of* government and rules 
of conduct ever undergoing modification and 
change in the progress of civilization, and to 
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be as carefully sought and as profitably stud- | 
ied on the latest pages of the open volume of 
life, as in the dusty tomes of libraries whose 
precedents perish with their coverings along 
the pathway of the generations. Instances 
of such consecration and absorption are fre- 
quent, but the cause is generally misappre- 
hended. That habitual absence of mind 
which is popularly regarded as an indica- 
tion of fixed and fathoming thought, is but 
the listless reverie of mental ennui or ener- 
yation, proceeding with legitimate certainty 
from the strain of a mind unrelieved or over- 
wrought in the investigation and exposition 
of exclusive subjects. Strong, active minds, 
invigorated by diversified thought, have no 
such infirmity. And busy men of the world 
experience no such weakness in grasping 
the actual of life’s concerns. It is the off- 
spring of weariness and apathy, and wher- 
ever detected is an evidence of impaired 
faculties, of diminished powers, of incipient 
intellectual retroversion. If it would be 
avoided by the bench, the functions of the 
judge and the faculties of the man must be 
equally and evenly exercised, and the senses 
of the body must be indulged with healthful 
excitement, even if in direct opposition to 
the inclinations or prejudices of the mind. 
The soul draws its inspiration from the 
senses, Which it refines and elevates; and 
when, in obedience to the behests of virtue, 
it seeks to gain the ascendency by denying 
them proper gratification, it does but waste 
its own vitality, weaken its power over the 
propensities, and by precipitating psychom- 
achy, destroy all. To preserve mens sana in 
corpore sano, sustain the judge and succor the 
man, there must be equilibrium of the men- 
tal and physical forces, and union of the ju- 
dicial and personal characters. Where this 
rule occurs there is true greatness; where 
it does not, there is chance result. 
Following the Milligan case came the 
scarcely less noted Test Oath cases from 
Missouri and Arkansas, which resulted in a 
decision against the validity of such an oath 
as a means of establishing the fact of loyalty, 
on the ground that, under the form of crea- 
ting a qualification or attaching a condition, 
the States can not in effect inflict punish- 
ment for a past act which was not punish- 
able when the act was committed, the court 
holding the new constitution of Missouri, re- 
quiring clergymen to take an oath that they 
had never given aid or comfort to or sym- 
pathized with the rebellion, as a condition 
precedent to their entering upon the duties 
of their vocation, and the act of Congress of 
1865, prescribing a similar oath to be taken 
by lawyers before being permitted to prac- 
tice in the Federal courts, to be in this ex post 
facto in their operation, and void. 
In these cases the Chief Justice again took 
the unpopular side, again leaning to the side 


opinion written by Mr. Justice Miller, main- 
taining that the purpose of the oath pre- 
scribed in each case was to require loyalty as 
a qualification, and not to punish past acts of 
disloyalty, and that it was therefore within 
the competency of State authority to impose. 
And it was said that the ex post facto princi- 
ple which the majority of the court had dis- 
covered in the laws to be affected by their 
decision could “only be found in thosé elas- 
tic rules of construction which cramp the 
powers of the Federal government when they 
are to be exercised in certain directions, and 
enlarge them when they are to be exercised 
in others.” ‘No more striking example of 
this could be given,” it was added, “than 
the cases before us, in one of which the Con- 
stitution of the United States is held to con- 
fer no power on Congress to prevent traitors 
practicing in her courts, while in the other it 
is held to confer power on this court to nul- 
lify a provision of the constitution of the 
State of Missouri.” Touching the sanctity 
of the ministerial office, and the inviolability 
of religious freedom in this country, which 
had been dwelt upon at length by counsel in 
the Missouri case, it was said that no restraint 
had been placed by the Constitution of the 
United States upon the action of the States 
in respect of the subject of religion ; but that, 
on the contrary, in the language of Judge 
Story, “the whole power over the subject of 
religion is left exclusively to the State gov- 
ernments, to be acted upon according to their 
own sense of justice and the State constitu- 
tions.” The majority of the court having held 
that the pardon of the President relieved the 
petitioners from all disabilities of whatever 
character, the dissenting opinion, conceding 
the fullness of the pardoning power, answer- 
ed that if the oath prescribed was not a pun- 
ishment, but merely a requirement of loyalty, 
as held therein, then the pardon of the Presi- 
dent could have no effect to relieve parties 
from taking it. If it was a qualification 
which Congress and the States have a right 
to require, the President could not, by pardon 
or otherwise, dispense with the law requir- 
ing such a qualification. 

The writer remembers to have seen the 
Chief Justice by impatient gestures put 
away interruptions by officers of the court, 
and give undivided attention as the Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson, then a Senator, and now a 
private citizen, the Hon. M. H. Carpenter, 
then a private citizen, and now a Senator, 
and, David Dudley Field, Esq., then and 
now a private citizen, exerted their high 
powers in behalf of the petitioners in these 
cases and of the principle involved, and 
distinctly recalls the expressions of disap- 
pointment which fell from counsel when 
it was known by the decision that he was 
one of those who sustained the “oath of 
loyalty” in Missouri, and the “iron-clad oath” 





of the government, and concurred in an 


in the Federal courts. 
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Then came the great question, paramount | away from its base and ultimately become 
over all, of the power of the government | ' the worst form of despotism—a military dic. 
under the Constitution to preserve itself and 'tatorship. And if, on the other hand, the 
maintain the Union by force against the will | judiciary should deny the right of Secession, 
of the States. Not so important because of and sanction the course of the political de. 
the fact of preservation, for that was al- partments, it would be a forced construction 
ready accomplished, but because it was to | _ of the Constitution, infinitely worse than thy 
be determined whether the success of the | forced preservation of the Union without it, 
government was the result of the exercise | amounting to a voluntary abdication of ; jus- 
of its legitimate powers, and therefore the | tice, and permitting the final overthrow of 
triumph of a precious right, or was the liberty by the strong arm of centralization, 
chance event of the use of unjust, arbitrary, | whose encroachments would in the end re- 
and oppressive measures, executed by supe- | sult in usurpations more odious and oppress- 
rior force, in violation of the Constitution | ive than monarchy itself. 
and the reserved rights of the States, and | Thus powers professing to be friendly, but 
therefore the consummation of a grievous | in truth actuated by ill-concealed enmity, 
wrong. And in view of the incalculable ef- | prematurely consigned our palladium to an- 
fect which the decision of this momentous | ,archy and oblivion in any event, beyond 
question, whatever it should be, was to have | conceivable doubt, and congratulated them- 
upon the destinies of man in its influence | | selves and the cause of royalty upon the 
upon the judgment of the nations of the | downfall of the American republic and the 
merits of popular government, it is justly eternal extinction of the federative princi- 
entitled to be regarded as the most superla- | ple. But, happily for us and for mankind, 
tive question ever presented for the consid- | | the result was different. Before the question 
eration of an earthly tribunal. Its solution | was reached by the courts the danger from 
was to increase the confidence of the world | revolution was passed, and the only solici- 
in the permanence of republican institu- tude was that the means adopted to save the 
tions, and accelerate their general adoption | country should be justified by judicial sane- 
by demonstrating that their organization is | tion. And when at last the question was 
not inconsistent with strength and stability, decided, the judiciary upheld the construc- 
or it was to subject them to reproach and tion placed upon the Constitution by the 
repudiation as conferring no protection on | | executive and legislative branches of the 
the person and property of the citizen, be- | /government, not in obedience to popular 
cause affording no guaranty of perpetuity. | clamor, but on grounds which are unanswer- 
Upon it depended the continuance of our | able in any forum, and which command the 
republic as a constitutional government, and | respect and confidence of Federal and “ Con- 
upon that contingency depended the further | federate” citizens alike. The three depart- 


progress of liberty and equality among men. 
Neighboring monarchies looked on with ma- 
lignant satisfaction, hoping and expecting 
to see the last experiment of free govern- 
ment perish forever, and their rulers secretly 
coalesced to accomplish that result. Patri- 
ots every where desponded and freedom lan- 
guished, while kings and courtiers rejoiced 
and crowns were reassured. 

The collapse of the republic was from the 
first regarded as certain by its enemies, if 
not by successful revolution, still as surely 
by a fatal variance between its several de- 
partments, leading to such a departure by 
the executive from the constitutional inter- 
pretations of the judicial branch as would 
paralyze, and at last destroy it. If, exulted 
they, the judiciary should hold the Union 
under the Constitution to be based upon the 
consent of the States, and that these could 
withdraw at pleasure and terminate its ex- 
istence beyond the rightful authority of the 
Federal power to sustain it by force, and the 
government should accept that judgment 
and respect the decision, there is an end of 
the Union. If the government should dis- 
regard the judgment and override the judi- 
ciary, it would be but the first step of a se- 





ries by which it would indubitably glide 





|ments were in harmony upon the question 


of the character of the government and the 
nature of its powers, and in accord as to 
the means invoked to preserve and enforce 
them. 

The case of Texas v. White presented the 
question in a direct form, and the Chief Jus- 
tice delivered the opinion of the court, from 
which we take three consecutive paragraphs 
of conclusive reasoning, as follows: 


“The Union of the States never was a purely artifi- 
cial and arbitrary relation. It began among the colo- 
nies, and grew out of common origin, mutual sym- 
pathies, kindred principles, similar interests, and geo- 
graphical relations. It was confirmed and strength- 
ened by the necessities of war, and received definite 
form and character and sanction from the Articles of 
Confederation. By these the Union was solemnly 
declared to ‘be perpetual.’ And when these articles 
were found to be inadequate to the exigencies of the 
country, the Constitution was ordained ‘to form a 
more perfect Union.’ It is difficult to convey the idea 
of indissoluble unity more clearly than by these words. 
What can be indissoluble, if a perpetual Union made 
more perfect, is not? 

“But the perpetuity and indissolubility of the Union 
by no means implies the loss of distinct and individual 
existence, or of the right of self-government by the 
States. Under the Articles of Confederation each 
State retained its sovereignty, freedom, and independ- 
ence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right not 
expressly delegated to the United States. Under the 
Constitution, though the powers of the States were 


er CL 
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much restricted, still all powers not delegated to the 
United States nor prohibited to the States are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. And we 
have already had occasion to-remark at this term that 
‘the people of each State compose a State, having its 
own government, endowed with all the functions es- 
sential to a separate and independent existence,’ and 
that ‘without the States in union there could be no 
such political body as the United States.’ (Lane v. 
Oregon.) Not only, therefore, can there be no loss 
of separate and independent autonomy to the States 
through their union under the Constitution, but it may 
be not unreasonably said that the preservation of the 
States and the maintenance of their governments are 
as much within the design and care of the Constitu- 
tion as the preservation of the Union and the main- 
tenance of the national government. The Constitu- 
tion, in all its provisions, looks to an indestructible 
Union, composed of indestructible States. 

. “ When, therefore, Texas became one of the United 
States, she entered into an indissoluble relation. All 
the obligations of perpetual union, and all the guar- 
anties of republican government in the Union, attach- 
ed at once to the State. The act which consummated 
her admission into the Union was something more 
than a compact; it was the incorporation of a new 
member into the political body. And it was final. 
The union between Texas and the other States was as 
complete, a8 perpetual, and as indissoluble as the 
union between the original States. There was no 
place for reconsideration or revocation, except through 
revolution or through the consent of the States.” 


What could be more clear, concise, and 
convincing than this? How simple the log- 
ic! “ What can be indissoluble, if a perpetual 
union made more perfect, is not?” How grand 
the conclusion! ‘“ The Constitution, in all its 
provisions, looks to an indestructible Union, 
composed of indestructible States.” 

Thus definitively was the great question 
settled. And following it a thrill of joy 
went round the earth. Tho freest and best 
country known to man was saved to repre- 
sentative government, redeemed from re- 
proach and justified before the world; and 
wherever power is prescriptive and rights 
are prerogative, except as the gifts of 
princes, there were souls to rejoice. The 
oppressed in all lands felt that they had still 
a secure asylum, and republican subjects of 
Eastern kings and conquerors rapturously 
saw through the breaking clouds the tri- 
umphal arch of Freedom in the West—the 
bow of promise on the brow of Empire. 
That there was such an ark of safety for hu- 
man hopes and happiness as a composite re- 
public, with a constitutional government 
operating directly upon the people irre- 
spective of sectional limits, entitled to their 
undivided allegiance, and clothed with ade- 
quate power to protect and defend itself 
against all foes, from within as well as from 
without, was an annunciation: which shook 
thrones and gladdened continents. The sup- 
pressed republicanism of France and Spain 
asserted itself in answer to this invitation 
at the first opportunity, and the leagued as- 
sault upon the unhappy republic south of 
us, at a time when the act was deemed safe 
by reason of our domestic difficulties, was 
punished, and the blood and carnage of 
Maximilian’s reign and fall were avenged. 





The same spirit openly declared itself in 
the limited and milder monarchy of Britain, 
and loyal subjects of the crown who had 
stealthily given aid and comfort to our re- 
volting States, and contributed to the full- 
est demand toward the success of the rebell- 
ion, now tremble at the signs of retribution 
at home and abroad. And the government 
which winked at their violations of public 
law, and connived with them to break the 
shield of democracy in America, and prop the 
crumbling dynasties of Europe, now shrinks 
with dismay from the contemplation of re- 
publican progress on the soil of sceptres, 
and hopes to stay the tide of revolution by 
encouraging still further contributions in 
the interest of monarchy, to sustain the ar- 
mies of the Carlists in the field, and the 
agents of the Bourbons in the forum. 

Such are the fruits of our triumph. For 
who believes that had the rebellion succeed- 
ed, and our Union been dissolved, there 
would have been any tidings of republican- 
ism in Europe to-day? No one. On the 
contrary, it was and is the universal assent 
that the overthrow of the government of 
the United States would silence its advo- 
cates, stifle its principle, and rob the world 
of refuge and freedom of a home for centu- 
ries to come. 

The next case of general interest, in point 
of time, was one of the first importance to 
the people of the South, involving as it did 
their entire business and social relations, by 
jeopardizing civil contracts made while sub- 
jected to Confederate authority. It was the 
case of Thorington v. Smith, from Alabama, 
determining for its main question whether 
contracts for the payment of Confederate 
money, made during the rebellion between 
parties residing in the Confederate States, 
could be enforced in the Federal courts. 
The Chief Justice delivered the opinion of 
the court, and in the course of it, after de- 
fining the Confederate government as one of 
paramount force, said: 

“Tt seems to follow as a necessary consequence 
from the actual supremacy of the insurgent govern- 
ment as a belligerent within the territory where it cir- 
culated, and from the necessity of civii obedience on 
the part of all who remained in it, that this currency 
must be considered in courts of law in the same light 
as if it had been issued by a foreign government tem- 
porarily occupying a part of the territory of the United 
States. Contracts stipulating for payment in this cur- 
rency can not be regarded, for that reason only, as 
made in aid of the foreign invasion in the one case 
or of the domestic insurrection in the other. They 
have no necessary relations to the hostile government, 
whether invading orinsurgent. They are transactions 
in the ordinary course of civil society, and though 
they may indirectly and remotely promote the ends 
of the unlawful government, are without blame, ex- 
cept when proved to have been entered into with act- 
ual intent to further invasion or insurrection. We 
can not doubt that such contracts should be enforced 
in the courtsof the United States, after the restoration 
of peace, to the extent of their just obligation.” 

Thus the necessary dealings of the people 
over whom the Confederate States exerted 
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government were sustained, the obligations 
of contract left unimpaired, and a conclusion 
avoided which would have overturned all 
titles and destroyed all ownership at the 
South, and seriously have disturbed the well- 
being of society. 

Public familiarity with the Legal Tender 
cases, in consequence of the direct effect of 
the decision upon all the affairs of the peo- 
ple, renders an extended statement of the 
points decided unnecessary. In Hepburn vv. 
Griswold the Chief Justice delivered the 
opinion of the court, holding, in effect, that 
there is no grant of power in the Constitu- 
tion, express or implied, authorizing Con- 
gress to make any description of credit cur- 
rency a legal tender in payment of debts. 
These views of the Chief Justice took the 
country somewhat by surprise, as it was 
generally supposed that the Legal Tender 
act was his special measure, as a financial 
necessity, when Secretary of the Treasury. 
And in the subsequent cases of Knox v. Lee 
and Parker v. Davis, overruling this decision 
(the court being differently constituted), Mr. 
Justice Strong, who delivered the opinion, 
after holding substantially that the power 
to issue legal tenders exists, because such 
notes may at any time become a necessity 
to the end of preserving the government, ad- 
verted to Mr. Chase’s agency in their issue, 
in this instance, thus: 


“Tt is an historical fact that many persons and in- 
stitutions refused to receive and pay those notes that 
had been issued, and even the head of the Treasury 
represented to Congress the necessity of making the 
new issues legal tenders, or, rather, declared it impos- 
sible to avoid the necessity.” 


The answer of the Chief Justice to this 
representation is all in respect of these cases 


which remains of interest in this connection. 
It was as follows: 


“The reference made in the opinion just read, as | 


well as in the argument at the bar, to the opinions of 
the Chief Justice, when Secretary of the Treasury, 
seems to warrant, if it does not require, some ob- 
servations before proceeding further in the discussion. 

“Tt was his fortune at the time the legal tender clause 
was inserted in the bill to authorize the issue of United 
States notes, and received the sanction of Congress, to 
be charged with the anxious and responsible duty of 
providing funds for the prosecution of the war. In 
no report made by him to Congress was the expedient 
of making the notes of the United States a legal tend- 
er suggested. He urged the issue of notes payable 
on demand in coin, or receivable as coin in payment 
of duties. When the State banks had suspended 
specie payments, he recommended the issue of Unit- 
ed States notes, receivable for all loans to the United 
States and all government dues except duties on im- 
porte. In his report of December, 1862, he said that 
‘United States notes receivable for bonds bearing a 
secure specie interest are next best to notes convertible 
into coin,’ and after stating the financial measures 
which in his judgment were advisable, he added: 
‘The Secretary recommends, therefore, no mere pa- 
per money scheme, but, on the contrary, a series of 
measures looking to a safe and gradual return to gold 
and silver as the only permanent basis, standard, and 
measure of value recognized by the Constitution.’ At 


the session of Congress before this report was made, | 


the bill containing the legal tender clause had Sains 
a law. He was extremely and avowedly averse to this 
clause, but was very-solicitous for the passage of the 
bill to authorize United States notes then pending. He 
thought it indispensably necessary that the authority 
to issue these notes should be granted by Congress 
The passage of the bill was delayed, if not jeoparded. 
by the difference of opinion which prevailed on the 
question of making them a legal tender. It was un. 
der these circumstances that he expressed the opinion 
when called on by the Committee Gf Ways and Means. 
that it was necessary; and he was not sorry to fing it 
sustained by respected courts, not unanimous indeed 
nor without contrary decisions of State courts equally 
respectable. Examination and reflection under more 
propitious circumstances have satisfied him that this 
opinion was erroneous, and he does not hesitate to de. 
clare it. He would do so just as unhesitatingly if his 
favor to the legal tender clause had been at the time 
decided, and his opinion as to the constitutionality of 
the measure clear.” 

This statement of the Chief Justice, which 
has never before been made public, explains 
any apparent conflict of view between his 
financial and judicial opinions, and shows 
his judgment to have been that the legal 
tender clause was rather a necessity to the 
prompt passage of the currency bill than to 
| its successful operation if passed without it; 
| for he says in the course of his opinion that 
this clause was a confession on the part of 
the government that the notes would not be 
received except by compulsion, and that the 

tendency of such a confession was to depre- 
| ciate the value of the currency and the credit 
| of the country. The statement also exhibits 
in the character of the Chief Justice that 
foory quality of public men, the candor to 

confess past doubt and indecision when once 
grounded in judgment and confirmed in opin- 
ion by better opportunities for reason and 
reflection. The pressure of events in public 
affairs, especially under the circumstances 
of this case, may well excuse assent without 
the sanction of judgment by a public officer, 
when dissent is the exception, and the pop- 
ular voice demands the concession, the dif- 
ference of opinion being of less moment than 
united and immediate action. 

An important question following emanci- 
pation was upon the validity of prior con- 
tracts affecting property in slaves; and the 
case of Osborn v. Nicholson, from Arkansas, 
| disposed of it, with the concurrence of the 
| Chief Justice, in a just and satisfactory man- 
| ner. The decision was—Mr. Justice Swayne 
| delivering the opinion of the court—that ne- 

gro slavery having been recognized as lawful 
| at the time and the place of the contract, 
| and the contract having been one which at 
| the time when it was made could have been 
| enforced in the courts of every State in the 

Union, and in the courts of every civilized 
| country elsewhere, the right to sue upon it 
| was not to be considered as taken away 
| by the Thirteenth Amendment, passed after 
| rights under the contract had become vest- 
| ed, the destruction of vested rights by im- 
| plication never being presumed. 
The case of Clinton v. Englebrecht, bring- 
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ing to this court for decision the contest | ly so effectual as to deprive the butchers of 
between the Territorial and United States | the State of the right to continue the busi- 
marshals in Utah concerning the summoning | ness of their lives, unless they would submit 
of juries, establishes an important principle to such terms as might be imposed by the 
in respect of Territorial organizations, which company. And this, it was maintained, was 
is of sufficient interest to be set forth here. | in violation of the Thirteenth Amendment, 
It was held—the Chief Justice delivering which forever prohibits slavery and involun- 
the opinion—that the theory upon which the | tary servitude in the United States; the ar- 
yarious governments for portions of the ter-| gument being that the seventeen persons 
ritory of the United States have been organ- | composing the company were the dominants 
ized, has ever been that of leaving to the in- | of the business monopolized, and the butch- 
habitants all the powers of self-government ers of the State its servients, in such a man- 
consistent with the supremacy and super- | ner and to such a degree as to render them 
yision of the national authority, and with the involuntary subjects and slaves of an 
certain fundamental principles established | artificial person representing the authority 
by Congress. And the fact that judges of of the State. It was in contravention of 
the District and Supreme courts of the Ter- | that provision of the Fourteenth Amendment 
ritories are appointed by the President under | which declares that “no State shall make 
acts of Congress, does not make the courts | or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
which they are authorized to hold “courts | privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
of the United States.” Such courts are but | United States, nor shall any State deprive 
the legislative courts of the Territory, cre- | any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
ated in virtue of the clause which authorizes | out due process of law, nor deny to any per- 
Congress to make all needful rules and regu- | son within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
lations respecting the Territories belonging | tion of the laws.” 
to the United States. Accordingly, jurors| The opinion of the court, delivered by Mr. 
summoned for duty therein under the acts | Justice Miller, stated in brief, sustained the 
of Congress applicable only to courts of the | grant of privilege contained in the charter, 
United States created under the article of | under the conditions and limitations im- 
the Constitution which relates to the judi- | posed, as being a police regulation within 
cial power, are wrongly summoned, and a/| the power of the State Legislature, unaffect- 
judgment on their verdict, if properly ob- | ed by the Constitution of the United States 
jected to, can not be sustained. This was | previous or subsequent to the Thirteenth and 
a victory for the Territorial officers over the Fourteenth amendments. It was not affect- 
marshal of the United States, and even over | ed by the Thirteenth Amendment, which re- 
the judges of the courts—for the latter had | fers to and is applicable only to personal 
sustained the proceedings of the former— | servitude and not to servitude attached to 
and is a judicial enforcement in a modified | property, and had for its direct object the 
form of the old-time theory of squatter sov- | permanent freedom of the negro race. Nor 
ereignty, or of the rights of the settlers in| was it affected by the Fourteenth Amend- 
the Territories to manage their own affairs | ment, which distinguishes between citizen- 
in their own way. And it is said that the | ship of the United States and citizenship of 
“Trustee in Trust of the Church of Jesus | the States, and refers only to the privileges 
Christ of Latter-day Saints” regarded it as| and immunities of citizens of the United 
sanctioning the right of the people of the | States, and not to the privileges and immvu- 
Territory to establish such domestic institu- | nities of citizens of a State (rights of prop- 
tions as they choose, including polygamy. | erty, etc.), and was not intended to protect 
But whether it extends to that extremity | the citizen of a State against the legislation 
will better appear in the light of future | of the State. The objection that the State 
events. has deprived the butchers of liberty and 
The last great question in the decision of | property without due process of law was 
which the Chief Justice participated was | held to be unsound under former judicial 
but recently decided, in the Slaughter-House | interpretations of the Fifth Amendment, 
cases from Louisiana, placing a construction | which contains a similar prohibition ; and 
upon the Thirteenth and Fourteenth amend- | the clause prohibiting the States from de- 
ments. In those cases it was complained | nying to any person the equal protection of 
that the Legislature of Louisiana had char- | the laws was construed as being intended 
tered a slaughter-house company, granting, | only for the protection of the negro against 
among other exclusive privileges, for a pe- | partial legislation by the States. 
riod of twenty-five years, to seventeen per-| The Chief Justice concurred in a dissent- 
sons, the right to establish and maintain | ing opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Field, 
stock-yards, landing-places, and slaughter- | holding, in substance, that the slaughter- 
houses for the city of New Orleans, at which | house company is an odious monopoly, ex- 
all stock must be landed, and all animals in- | ceeding the limits of the police power of the 
tended for food must be slaughtered. This | State, swallowing up the right to pursue a 
charter was attacked as creating a monopo- | lawful and necessary calling previously en- 
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joyed by every citizen; and that if such 
exclusive privileges can be granted to sev- 
enteen persons, they may, in the discretion 
of the Legislature, be equally granted to one 
individual. And if they may be granted for 
twenty-five years, they may equally be grant- 
ed for a century, and in perpetuity. Conced- 
ing the force of the argument made by coun- 
sel for the petitioners under the Thirteenth 
Amendment, it was not considered necessary 
to the disposition of the cases in their favor 
to accept it as entirely correct. But the 
Fourteenth Amendment was regarded as 
covering the whole question. It was adopt- 
ed to obviate objections to the Civil Rights | 
act, and to place the common rights of | 
American citizens under the protection of 
the national government. A citizen of a 
State, by virtue of that amendment, is now 
only a citizen of the United States residing 
in that State. The fundamental rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities which belong to him 
as a freeman and a free citizen now belong 
to him as a citizen of the United States, 
and are not dependent upon his citizenship 
of any State. They do not derive their ex- 
istence from State legislation, and can not 
be destroyed by its power. 

Under the Fourth Article of the Constitu- 
tion, providing that “the citizens of each | 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States,” 
no State could create a monopoly in any 
known trade or manufacture in favor of its 
own citizens, or any portion of them, which 
would exclude an equal participation in the 
trade or manufacture attempted to be mo- 
nopolized by citizens of other States. And 
what that clause does for the protection of 
citizens of one State against the creation 
of monopolies in favor of citizens of other | 
States, the Fourteenth Amendment does for | 
the protection of every citizen of the United 
States against the creation of any monopoly 
whatever. The privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the United States, of every 
one of them, wherever resident, are secured 
against abridgment in any form by a State. 
The Fourteenth Amendment places them un- 
der the guardianship of the national govern- | 
ment. All monopolies in any known trade or | 
manufacture are an invasion of these privi- 
leges, for they encroach upon the liberty of | 
citizens to acquire property and pursue hap- | 
piness, and were held void at common law 
in the great case of Monopolies decided in | 
the reign of Elizabeth. To citizens of the | 
United States every where, all pursuits, all 
professions, all avocations, are open, with- | 
out other restrictions than such as are im- | 
posed equally upon all others of the same | 
age, sex, and condition ; and the Fourteenth | 
Amendment makes it essential to the valid- | 
ity of the legislation of every State that this 
equality of right shall be respected. 

The opinion concludes with an expression | 








of regret that the validity of the legislation 
in Louisiana—so widely departing from the 
principle of equality—is recognized by a ma- 
jority of the court; for by it, it is declared 
the right of free labor, one of the most ga- 
cred and imprescriptible rights of man, is 
violated. 

A case of some significance, decided at the 
same time, and, in effect, by the same opin- 
ion, was that of Mrs. Bradwell, of Illinois, 
who sought to be admitted as an attorney 
in the courts of that State, and was refused 
by the Supreme Court on the ground that 
females are not eligible under the laws of 
the State. The judgment was affirmed here, 
Mr. Justice Miller delivering the opinion, 
which held that the right to practice law in 
the State courts is not a privilege or immu- 
nity of a citizen of the United States within 
the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and that the power of a State to prescribe 
the qualifications for admission to the bar 
of its courts is unaffected by that amend- 
ment, and this court can not inquire into 
the reasonableness or propriety of the rules 
it may prescribe. 

Justices Field and Bradley concurred in 
the judgment, but not for the reasons as- 
signed in the opinion of the court; and Mr. 
Justice Bradley read an opinion setting forth 
their views, denying ‘that it is one of the 
privileges and immunities of women as cit- 
izens to engage in any and every profession, 
occupation, or employment in civil life.” 

The Chief Justice dissented from both of 
these views, but left of record only that fact 
to attest his own. It is known, however, 
that he did prepare a written dissent, in 
which he briefly reviewed the two opinions, 
and arrived at the conclusion that no prin- 
ciple was involved in the decision. The dis- 
sent was based upon the same objections 
to the construction placed upon the Four- 
teenth Amendment by a majority of the 
court which were stated by Mr. Justice 
Field in the Slaughter-House cases. And 
it was declared that no principle was es- 
tablished by the decision, because it did 
not touch upon the great social question 
lying at the foundation of the proceeding 
—the right of women—under the Constitu- 


| tion of the United -States, as amended—to 


engage generally in the professions and 
occupations of civil life—but only decided 
the question of the effect of the Fourteenth 
Amendment upon the status of the petitioner 
as a citizen of a State. 

By this dissent the Chief Justice reveal- 
ed no new judicial conviction nor political 
sympathy; but his non-concurrence with 
Justices Field and Bradley may be consid- 
ered as equivalent to an assertion of the 
rights and relations which. they denied. 

We have now reviewed the leading cases 
in the record of the late Chief Justice as fully 
as the purposes of a popular article would 
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admit of, referring only to others of almost 
equal importance which it has been impos- 
sible to notice; and it is unhesitatingly sub- 
mitted to his countrymen that none of his 
predecessors were ever called upon to con- 
sider questions so grave, so pervading and 
far-reaching in their consequences, as some 
of those here presented—questions which go 
to the foundation and structure of the gov- 
ernment, and touch its very right to exist; 
which led to its origin, have attended its 
progress, and will pursue its future—ques- 
tions which proceed not alone from union 
and peace, with which all our judges are 
more or less familiar, but grow out of the 
conditions of disunion and war, and affect so- 
ciety and the people in their dearest inter- 
ests and most sacred rights—those exposed 
to danger and liable to be trampled upon 
and extinguished in times of public peril. 

It was the great good fortune of the Chief 
Justice to survive until all the issues of the 
war were settled, and to participate person- 
ally in their determination; and the impar- 
tial manner in which he passed upon them 
—so far as man may be impartial—con- 
demning, as we have seen, in a notable in- 
stance, one of the most conspicuous meas- 
ures of his own administration of a depart- 
ment of the government, is the highest evi- 





dence of his devotion to justice and fidelity 
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to the country, and the best illustration of 
his noble qualities as a freeman intent upon 
preserving the rights of freemen. Magistra- 
tus indicat virum. 

His opinions will largely control political 
questions in future republics, and form the 
chief bulwark of the people in seasons of 
danger, as they are mainly directed to the 
discussion and elucidation of principles en- 
tering into the civil polity of such govern- 
ments, and particularly affecting their ad- 
ministration in time of war; and they must 
necessarily be in many instances, from the 
peculiar nature of the cases considered, sole 
precedents in point. They will be cited 
abroad and studied at home with equal 
profit to the profession, benefit to the bench, 
and advantage to the people. And should 
those who come after him seek a mould in 
which to cast judicial composition, or a type 
upon which to form judicial character, they 
may rest upon his writings, and build upon 
his virtues. And should ambition further 
pursue the secret of high career, and ask a 
chart of judicial life, it may still be pointed 
to the vacant chair of the Chief Justice, and 
receive for answer the matchless reply which 
Euripides relates was made to Zeno by the 
oracle at Delphi upon his inquiry in what 
manner he should live—“‘That question 
should be addressed to the dead.” 





Chitur’s Cosy Chair.” 


HE scape-grace of a fellow who met his frugal 
father’s expostulations as to the extrava- 
gance of his bills with the startling remark that 
he did not care much for the necessaries of life, 
but that he could not get along without the lux- 
uries, is a pretty good representative of our age 
and country. We are not so much concerned 
about the rough essentials of living as about its 
comforts, ornaments, and refinements. To keep 
away hunger and cold, to get food and clothing 
and shelter enough to hold soul and body to- 
gether—this is by no means the main difficulty 
with the mass of our people, surely not with the 
well-educated and the more favored class. It is 
the luxuries that give us most concern, and these 
are growiug in number and exaction every year 
of our lives. This very summer is proof enough 
of the fact. How many thousands of our men 
and women have gone to revel in the arts and 
refinements of Europe, and to bring home with 
them the silks and laces, the velvets and broad- 
cloth, the jewels and bronzes, the pictures and 
statues, with not a few of the follies and vices, 
of the Old World! How many hundreds of 
thousands more have gone to the watering-places 
of our own country, or upon rounds of home 
travel, with far more regard to excitement and 
pleasure, to display of dress and equipage, to 
the demands of fashion, and to the prospects 
of ambitious alliance, than to simple health and 





* Contributed by Dr. Samuz. Oseoop. 


recreation, wholesome quiet and good compan- 
ionship! The most significant aspect of the sea- 
son, however, looks to what our young people 
have been doing in their long vacation, and to 
the feelings and ideas with which they are now 
coming back to school and college. Probably 
more children and youth have been having a 
good time this summer than any season before. 
Our schools, academies, and colleges were never, 
on the whole, so generous in the respite from 
study, and even the poorest children of our great 
cities have had some share of frolic upon the 
water and in the fields. All have been enjoying 
themselves more or less, and a large number of 
them have been spending a great deal of money 
in fun and finery. It is not well to make long 
faces at their merriment, for there is none too 
much joy, on the whole, among us, whether 
with the young or the old. But certainly the 
matter is taking such large dimensions that it 
deserves our earnest thought. While we are 
giving so much time and money to what is called 
the pleasing and refined side of life, it is best to 
understand a little better what is really pleasant 
and fine. It will probably be found that we fall 
short of what is truly fine in our passion for 
finery, and we fail to win real enjoyment in our 
greediness for new sensations. 

Our artists come in for their part of the lesson, 
and the scores of painters who have gone to the 
sea-shores, the rivers, and the mountains, to 








sketch Nature in her choicest scenes and moods, 
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ought to be regarded as a portion of the literary 
class, and as bound not only to bring home 
pleasant sketches of scenery, but to help us out 
in giving to our daily life new beauty and refine- 
ment, and in adding wsthetic sense to the work 
of education. Why should not the artist be a 
teacher of the principles of taste and beauty, and 
why should not the teacher be an artist, and 
strive to work the rough material intrusted to 
his charge into forms of grace and characters of 
proportion and loveliness? The esthetic view 
of education is too much neglected among us, 
and while no people ever spent so much money 
in petting and adorning their children, no peo- 
ple have ever given the science of the beautiful so 
little serious thought. The trouble is, that our 
art and our education have had generally little 
connection with each other, and our artists and 
school-teachers have followed separate crafts, 
without co-operating in a generous and harmo- 
nious culture, either under a commanding patriot- 
ism or spiritual faith and worship. The time has 
certainly come for putting an end to this aliena- 
tion, and for studying and applying the laws of 
beauty to the art of life itself. We may as well 
make thorough work of the matter while we are 
about it, and understand how serious and exact- 
ing the principles of the beautiful are in their 
nature and bearing. If we really wish to do the 
handsome thing, we must be willing to learn 
what it is, and to give the time and money that 
it demands. It is certainly the part of neigh- 
borly kindness to try to be tolerably agreeable to 
the persons about us, and therefore an esthetic 
education belongs to true humanity. But the 
more we look into the beautiful, we must see 
that it is the expression of what is good and true, 
and that no work of art or element of character 
can win and hold favor without having some- 
thing of truth and virtue to stand upon. The 
human face, for example, is the most expressive 
sight under heaven, and it is never fairest except 
when truth shines out of the eyes, and virtue sits 
upon the forehead and the lips. There is a cer- 
tain beauty, indeed, which goes with mere youth 
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women of high aspirations, and even theologians 
and preachers have been known to set his works 
next to the Bible as interpreters of the Supreme 
reality. 

What we need to learn and to teach our young 
people to learn is how to enjoy the best things 
about us, and how to produce the best things for 
others to enjoy. It may be that in certain ages 
this matter has taken care of itself, and joy and 
beauty, like the sunshine and the air, the flowers 
and the birds, the young lambs and the little 
children, play unbidden, and throw all our pains- 
taking consciousness into the shade. But our 
time is not especially spontaneous, and we tend 
to make a study of all things, and even to carry 
the analysis of science into the beat of the heart 
and the movement of the affections. Bruno 
Meyer, in his admirable lectures on xsthetic ed- 
ucation, which come to us fresh from the Ber- 
lin press as we are writing, declares that the 
naive has gone by, and that whatever we do well 
now we must expect to do with care and upon 
system. There is, of course, a great deal of 
charming naiveté in individual character, espe- 
cially in unspoiled children; and that little year- 
ling who has just taken his first bath in the sea, 
and who sat down and patted the mighty water 
as lovingly and fearlessly as if he were in his lit- 
tle bath-tub, could not have shown a more charm- 
ing simplicity had he been playing on the Agean 
shore in the -hildhood of history in the time of 
Homer. Yet whatever we do now regularly and 
| persistently we do by plan and combination. 
| Business is now the imperial word, and we must 
| carry business even into matters of taste; and 
| if we do not say ‘‘ Beauty and Booty” to madden 
| the besieger’s valor, we must say “ Beauty and 
| Business” to lead on the higher work of educa- 
| tion up to the heights of the beautiful arts. 

Why stop short of this position in the cultiva- 
| tion of any of the tastes that belong to us as 
|men ? Is it not the business of education to 
| form men into true men? Even the most impe- 
| rious natural appetite comes in for its share of 
artistic culture. We must all eat, and if we 





and vigorous blood, which the French call the | can not say with Feuerbach that a man is what 
beauty of the devil; and the proverb tells us| he eats, we must allow that what he eats has a 
that the devil was handsome when he was young. | great deal to do with making him what he is. 
But this has little to do with ideal beauty, and it | If he feeds upon blood, he is not likely to be a 
is an affair of the senses alone. In nature, what | lamb; and if he lives upon milk-and-water, he is 
is most perfect is most beautiful or sublime, and | not likely to be a lion. What we should eat, 
nothing can be great in art without the mark of | and how we should prepare it for our eating, 
truth and the proof of something of that power | whether by the processes of nature or the arts 
that we call virtue. Every good picture or statue | of cookery—this is not merely an alimentary, but 
implies severe study of reality, and also labor | an ssthetic question. The farm and the kitch- 
faithful and self-denying. Many lovely works | en, the arts that are agricultural and those that 
of art, indeed, are demoralizing in their subject | are culinary, touch closely upon the arts that are 
and feeling, but they nevertheless show traits | called beautiful. The sunshine and the rain 
that are noble and worthy of being used in a| season and ripen the fruits of the year in the 
better cause. Artists, as a class, have frailties, | ovens of the earth, and without them where is 
but what class of men is free from them? and | the bloom upon the cheek, the light in the eye, 
artists, as a class, have great merits, and some | or the music in the step and voice? The cook 
of their failings—their geniality, their susceptibil- | carries out the hint of nature, and matures over 
ity, their friendliness, their unworldliness—lean | the fire the transformation of elements into food 
to virtue’s side. The model artistic mind of our | which the sunshine began. We need to study 
age, Goethe, was by no means a perfect man, yet | this matter more thoroughly, and give the table 
he has done a great work for the literature and | its true xsthetic dignity. It is well that we 
life of our time, and he has taught us to see and have a magazine given to this subject directly, 
enjoy nature, society, art, and history as no other | and that several periodicals are devoted to the 
man has done. His artist eye is not always the | laws of health which deal with it indirectly. 





moralist’s eye, and seldom the pure devotee’s eye, 
yet he has been a precious helper to men and 


The cook is a rising power in our civilization, 
and he ought to be. His mission it is, not to 
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achs, but to provide the food that is best for 
mind and body, and most adapted to secure the 
highest health and joy of nerve and muscle, 
thought, feeling, and will. A good cook is a 
loyal servant of God and nature, and when God 
and nature send meat, we ought not to allow the 
devil to send cooks. What is worse for body 
and soul than dyspepsia? and how much of it 
comes from bad cooking! Saleratus bread, 
greasy pastry, and the like American abomina- 
tions of the table have written themselves in 
dark lines upon the faces and even upon the faith 
of thousands, and half poisoned whole genera- 
tions of hopeful girls and boys. Away with all 
the miscalled food that lies like lead upon the 
stomach and like sin upon the soul! Let us 
have things to eat and drink that are nourishing, 
strengthening, and pleasant! We hail the last 
philosopher who has written so wisely upon 
‘‘ Foods.” Why degrade the sense of taste be- 
low its fellows, and shut out of fellowship the 
yery sense which marks social companionship 
and even devout communion? If the table has 
its true esthetic dignity, life will gain in grace 
and refinement ; and why should not the task 
of providing for the table be regarded as a wor- 
thy and even a liberal art? In old times gentle 
ladies were proud of being good cooks, while 
now many poor women will work their fingers 
to the bone rather than go into the kitchen or 
have any thing to do with the table except to sit 
at it and eat. A change for the better has be- 
gun, and will go on. Accomplished women, in 
one case at least, by express arrangement, are 
willing to meet for genial sociality, and spread 
the table with the good things prepared by their 
own hands. So the repast is doubly esthetic, 
from the quality of the conversation and of the 
dishes. The working classes come in for their 
share of this movement, and such institutions as 
Boffin’s Bower and the Holly-tree Coffee-houses, 
that have provided cheap and good fare, and 
pleasant reading and association, are among the 
most hopeful signs of the times. Give, then, the 
taste and the table their due; and now while the 
rich and various fruiis of the harvest are coming 
in, it is not amiss to speak of duly appreciating 
their priceless and exquisite qualities. Why 
make so much ado of taste in the concert-room 
or picture-gallegy, and ignore or disparage it in 
the orchard ? hy not rejoice in the grapes, 
the peaches, the apples, and the pears as works 
of the Divine Artist who gave Raphael and Bee- 
thoven their inspiration, and taught Newton and 
Kepler their wisdom ? 
Why shut out of the circle the sense so nearly 
allied to the taste, yet so little openly honored ? 
The nose is, perhaps, willing to be unnamed, be- 
cause so sure of its precedence as the organ that 
is universally followed alike by prince and peas- 
aut, by the fine lady and the coarse hind. The 
nose has an important esthetic position, and it 
is decidedly rising in estimation in our modern 
science. When offended, it certainly has won- 
derful power over the whole countenance, and 
no expression is more marked than that which 
comes from a bad smell. Talleyrand might dis- 
guise his disgust at grossness of manners, or his 
chagrin at disappointment in ambition, but the 
smells of Paris—which probably rivaled those 


pamper dainty appetites or to stuff exacting stom- | teristic of this city of New York—would have 


been too much for the tranquillity of his diplo- 
matic features. Stench is a great fact of civil- 
ization, and a new sanitary age is beginning be- 
cause the medical nose is beginning to do its 
duty. Let this faithful organ do its work till ev- 
ery gutter and cess-pool, every dumping-ground 
and hovel, is cleansed, every foul odor is put 
away, and fresh air and sweet smells reward 
the faithful service here, and the fragrance of 
paradise offer lasting delights hereafter. 

It is easy enough to carry out this line of 
thought in its bearings upon the other senses, 
and upon the instincts, affections, sentiments, 
and faculties with which they are connected. 
Our readers may finish the discussion for them- 
selves, and leave us to throw out a few hints 
upon some of the practical aspects of wsthetic 
education that are most likely to engage our at- 
tention and bear upon the welfare of our young 
people. ‘Turn to language, and to the marvel- 
ous organs with which and to which it speaks— 
the voice and the ear. Is there not some dan- 
ger that choice and handsome speech is becom- 
ing obsolete, and that people are tending toward 
a certain telegraphic signaling or business ci- 
pher, instead of using the winged words which 
Homer speaks of, and which had richer color, 
form, and music than the winged birds? A 
great many people do not really speak in clear, 
graceful articulation, but they mouth or mum- 
ble, puff or snort, and not a few swallow their 
words, or else send them through their nose, as 
if the throat had ceased to be a thoroughfare, or 
had been labeled a dangerous passage. Even 
our public speakers have ceased generally to be 
orators, and they are content with the driest 
reading or reciting of what they have to say; 
and recently, at a university dinner, an accom- 
plished scholar, a lawyer, jocularly said that the 
parts spoken by the students from the Com- 
mencement stage were dry enough in style and 
dull enough in manner to have emanated from 
the justices of the Supreme Court in full bench. 
We may, perhaps, congratulate ourselves that 
our people are losing’ the provincialisms and vul- 
garisms of pronunciation that were once so.con- 
spicuous, and that Brother Jonathan, with his 
children, equals, if he does not surpass, Father 
Bull and his brood in purity of diction. Yet we 
have a class of writers who are pernicious cor- 
rupters of popular speech; and the public taste 
would gain greatly if the books of most of our 
popular humorists were thrown into the fire, and 
the authors were sent to the village schools to 
learn spelling and grammar. We may thank 
our leading newspapers and our public schools 
for the remarkable purification of the general 
dialect within the last forty years; yet they are 
doing too little to give life and color to lan- 
guage, and it may be that too much reading has 
robbed the voice of its living prerogative, and 
the word of its telling power. Let us do what 
we can to give language its due—alike its clear- 
ness, its beauty, and power. Words are, on 
the whole, the richest part of our heritage, and 
they tell the history and transmit the mental 
life of the race. If we could make a single im- 
portant word speak out its full history, how it 
would breathe and glow and shine and burn! 
Teach language in the life school, and not be 





ascribed to the city of Cologne, and too charac- 


forever rattling its dry bones in the school of 
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anatomical grammar, and we shall have a new 
day in the esthetics of speech. Conversation it- 
self will become a beautiful art; and eloquence, 
instead of a raving rant or a stilted mannerism, 
will be what true eloquence always is, an in- 
tense and exalted conversation of the orator 
with his audience. Our impression is that lan- 
guage ought to be learned first from natural ob- 
jects and the living voice, and that children 
should have nothing to do with books until they 
have learned the real speech of which books are 
the dull and imperfect report. 

Here music comes in for a word of honor and 
of rebuke. We have been doing a great deal for 
music in our time, yet it is doubtful whether mu- 
sic, on the whole, has done as much for us. We 
spend time and money upon it as for no other art, 
yet it has not ennobled daily life and invigorated 
and exalted our culture according to its promise. 
We find it, indeed, every where, and general- 
ly a charming presence. It cheers the home 
and glorifies the flag; gives fascination to the 
altar, whether in the joy of the marriage or the 
dirge at the burial, in the pathos of the peniten- 
tial seasons or in the jubilee of the great feasts. 
But, on the whole, music by itself has failed to 
give the degree of light and vigor and nobleness 
to our age that was expected of it. The writer 
whom we have quoted speaks very strongly of its 
defects in helping on the work of education in 
Europe, and says that by itself it is the relish of 
the repast and not the bread, and that they who 
live by it alone mainly live poorly, and have 
more of the lounger’s fat than of the hero’s 
muscle. Certainly the most exquisite artistic 
music has failed to connect itself much with 
the conscience and the will, and modern mas- 
ters have done too little to make the new gener- 
ation true and heroic. ‘The modern opera espe- 
cially is morally and intellectually a monstrosity, 
and Wagner, with all his extravagance, is prob- 
ably right in his onslaught upon it, and in his 
plea for wedding the divine art of song to good 
sense and manhood, instead of leaving it to the 
foolish doggerel of the pattern librettos and the 
harlotry and ruffianism of the pattern heroes and 
heroines. This matter, we know, is out of our 
line, yet we may say a word of music in its ob- 
vious relations with common life or its bearing 
on action. Schopenhauer said, very profoundly, 
if somewhat too positively, that music is distin- 
guished above all arts by this fact, that while oth- 
er arts require conscious reflection, and are in a 
measure removed from direct inspiration, music 
when most perfect comes directly from the Su- 
preme Will, and is the voice and impulse of nature 
—the breathing of the life of the universe. There 
is truth enough in this theory to allow us to say 
that music should speak and be heard more in 
the active voice, and that it should be more of a 
brave inspiration than an indolent luxury. The 
old music of the Greeks and the Hebrews was 
full of heroic power, and the circus and the Tem- 
ple were proof of its incentive. Heroes raced and 
wrestled, poets and orators spoke, and devotees 
prayed under its stirring strains. ‘The great mel- 


odies of nations are battle-songs or hymns of loy- 
alty and faith, and with our new harmonies we 
ought not to lose that ancient fire. 

It looks now very much as if the coming phys- 
ical education were to bring music and muscle 
together in a new and better combination than 











in the old war marches, and that we are to learn 
to step and run, to jump and climb, to dance and 
ride, with sweet and inspiriting strains to guide 
and move us. The human body is apparently 
constructed upon the principles of rhythm, and 
its organs and functions show a marvelous sys- 
tem of vibrations that follow a perpetual har- 
mony and melody. Each part in healthy action 
has its own vibration, and takes its place in the 
grand symphony of the organic life. The three 
great orders of nerves, the cerebral, the spinal, 
and the sympathetic, act together in marvelous 
ways, and their combinations under true guidance 
are more wonderful than the movements of horse 
and foot and artillery, no matter what Napoleon 
or Wellington gives the word, or what master 
blows the trumpets or beats the drums. 

The popular arts that claim to give esthetic 
form to social life are promise of something like 
this consummation, but they have not yet reach- 
ed the true mark. The most prominent of these 
are gymnastics and dancing. Young people al- 
ways have danced, and probably always will do 
it, but they are not bound to make fools or slug- 
gards of themselves in their sport. We know 
little of this matter, but from what we see and 
hear we are led to look upon the dance as upon 
its last legs, so far as wisdom and art are con- 
cerned. It is not done for wholesome exercise 
or artistic beauty, but mainly in the interests of 
flirtation and coquetry; and experts tell us that 
the beauty of the dance is of no account, and 
that the aim is to give the dancers as pleasant 
a time together as possible between their own 
sweet selves. It has ceased to be an objective 
art, and has sunk into a subjective sentiment- 
alism. Gymnastics suffer in quite an opposite 
way, and instead of tending to emotional soft- 
ness, they have little if any esthetic value. The 
Swedish method gives most of solid strength, 
and the German method has most of manly free- 
dom, but neither of them favors artistic culture 
or fine taste. A gymnasium looks like a cross 
between a stable and a surgical theatre. Prob- 
ably the old Greeks could teach young Europe 
and America wholesome lessons in muscular 
esthetics, and their severest sports, their fa- 
mous five games, or Pentathlon, running, jump- 
ing, quoits, the spear, and wrestling, did more 
to bring out the strength and grace of the limbs, 
and to stir the blood and the spirits, than all of 
our modern turning and rowing. There is great 
interest in this whole matter, and the famous 
rowing match of this last summer is proof of 
this. What a noble list of competitors, what 
an assembly, what a contest, and what intense 
anxiety as to the result! But something better 
should come of all this outlay of time and money 
and thought. Itis not much ado about nothing, 
indeed, but very little came of it, where so few 
could see what was going on in that long water- 
course, and nobody was positively sure of how 
it came out at last. The golden youth of our 
universities must contrive some better Olympic 
games than that competition between champions 
sitting at the oar which deprives them of their 
most manly action, and keeps them from the 
near presence of friends and spectators. When 
shall we have our true Olympics, with music as 
well as muscle, poetry and eloquence as well as 
oars and clubs, to stir and dignify the festival ? 

We certainly need to understand better the 
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strength and grace of the human body, and to 
appreciate its place in true art. The very term 
beauty has among us an inadequate, if not an 
unworthy, sense, and it is connected with a cer- 
tain effeminacy, perhaps voluptuousness. Some 
lessons from the Greek school would help us, 
and if, with the Greeks, we could think wisely 
of the proper beauty of men, and not be forever 
confounding the beautiful with the mere volup- 
tuous traits of the other sex, it would be better 
for the true appreciation of the excellence of 
both sexes. Grace, intellect, proportion, vigor, 
aspiration, belong to true beauty ; and new power 
will go from our manly sports when it is seen that 
soul and body belong together, and that muscles 
twitching with alcoholic stimulants, mouth slob- 
bering with tobacco, and eyes red with reveling 
or leering with lechery, and face and head let 
down with sensualism and ungodliness, are the 
ruin of the beauty of the body as well as of the 
majesty of the soul. 

In every respect we shall gain true culture by 
bringing soul and body into true harmony, and 
making them both true to the facts of nature 
and the laws of life. Hand and foot, nostrils, 
ear, and eye, as well as judgment, fancy, and in- 
vestigation, must study the living world; and he 


rogative of the highest beauty of nature and art 
that it is not lost by being enjoyed, but, like the 
sun that shines upon its form and color, its light 
is never exhausted, and its life never dies away. 
It is thus unlike what we eat and drink and 
wear, which perish with the using. It is a great 
matter, then, for us to learn to do the handsome 
thing for our country and our people in respect 
to our grand heritage of nature and of art, and 
to school our children in seeing and enjoying the 
best things and in making the best of these by 
industry, taste, and genius. We now have a 
fair chance to prove what we can do in the xs- 
thetic line, for our grand national Centennial is 
at hand, and we have asked all the world to 
come to our festival, and to help our arts by 
theirs. Let us try to do the handsome thing at 
Philadelphia in 1876. We ought to have build- 
| ings worthy of the object, and capable of holding 
| all our products of labor and skill, all the offer- 
ings from our neighbors, and of representing gen- 
erously the ideal bearings of this great jubilee 
of patriotism, humanity, and religion. The mer 
of business and finance have started early, and 
will undoubtedly do their work well, with no 
fear of addling this eagle’s egg by sitting upon 
it too long. Our artists and poets, our teachers 





is a well-taught man, an artist as well as schol- | and thinkers, need not be in a hurry, but let the 
ar, who can report nature not merely with his | lesson and the inspiration of the event open upon 
yoice and pen, but also with his crayon pencil | them at Heaven’s will. More ought to come of 
and chisel, and so be able to learn and to teach | this jubilee than money or arithmetic can tell, 
the outline and color and body of the landscape | and it ought to bring with it a careful reckoning 
and its elements, whether rock, or earth, or water, | of what we have done as a nation or left undone, 
or tree, or bird, or beast, orman. Thus the plastic | and a wise and brave estimate of what ought to be 
arts are the complete language, and they belong to | done. As Americans we ought to come heartily 
the science as well as to the esthetics of education. | together, and letting by-gones be by-gones, hold 

We are undoybtedly making great progress in | out the friendly hand to North and South, East 
matters of taste ; and in landscape painting and in | and West, and lift up the only national banner 
landscape gardening in our parks, and in our cem- | over all. As men, with our peculiar and start- 


eteries especially, and to a certain extent in our 
architecture, the people at large are learning 


| ling part in the wonderful civilization of the race, 
| we may well rise above all narrow provincialism, 


to feel the importance of the elements of the | and revel in the magnificent social empire that is 
beautiful. Our own Central Park, with what | now opening upon us from every land and every 
goes with it, is probably the most artistic thing | sea. In welcoming Europe, Asia, and Africa we 
in America, and our people are caring for it | are coming home to ourselves, and finding that 
more and more every year. It is part of that | Egypt and Judea, Greece and Italy, Russia and 
grand capital of beauty, that magnificent heri- | France, Germany and England, nay, even Per- 
tage of loveliness, which belongs to us as Amer- | sia and India, Japan and China, are part of the 
icans, and which with the coming years can not | old family, and must all join together to make 
fail to educate us in taste and invigorate us in | up the inventory of our great estate, and to bring 
patriotism. The treasures we are thus owning | out the dignity of our birthright and the grand- 
together are constantly increasing, and they are | eur of our destiny. ‘The roots are broad and 
mostly of an imperishable kind ; for it is the pre- | deep: the tree should be great and fair. 
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FICTION. 
HE best novel on our table is Miss Brappon’s | to a higher life. 


tion only that the reader may by it be stimulated 

One writes only to pique our 
Strangers and Pilgrims (Harper and Broth- curiosity or to awaken our wonder; the other, to 
ers), whether we measure it by its artistic skill, its | touch our sensibilities or move our moral nature. 
pathetic power, or its moral purpose. We say this | Miss Braddon, at least in her later novels (with 
with a full appreciation of the prejudices which | her earlier ones we are less familiar), belongs to 
inhere in many minds against Miss Braddon as | the latter class of writers. This is certainly true 
a sensational writer—in truth, with some old-time | as regards Strangers and Pilgrims. It is a ser- 
sharing in them. There are, however, twoclasses|mon. ‘The text is, ‘‘ We are strangers and pil- 
of sensational writers, one of whom uses sensa- | grims on the earth, and seek a better country.” 
tionalism as an end, the other as a means; one | Doubtless many a reader will be in no wise wean- 
of whom has no higher purpose than to produce | ed from earth or turned toward heaven, but will 
a sensation, the other of whom produces a sensa- | drop the book to seek in Elizabeth’s experiences 
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in London the joy and peace she found not till | ing, even her culpable deception of her too trust. 
the last hours at Penarthur. But we will vouch | ing husband, she charms us far more than would 
for this, that no one will easily go to sleep over | a more prudent, a wiser—if you will, a better 
the sermon, or read it without at least an en-| woman. For she truly loves her husband, ang 
kindled, even though it be a transient, aspira- | she yields an allegiance to him which, in novels 
tion for a higher life than mere earthly living. | is quite too rare, and is, unhappily, even still 
The critic, however, tells us that moral meaning | rarer in actual life. And despite the modern 
is nothing to the purpose in the measure of a | improvements of modern reformers, there is noth- 
novel; that a great work may also be a pernicious | ing the heart more craves in womanhood than 
one. Dissenting utterly from that canon of crit- the sweet submission of love, and nothing that 
icism which quietly ignores the true office of im- | More unsexes, the wife than that independence 
agination, yet we measure Strangers and Pil- | of will which is never the accompaniment of a 
grims by the lesser standard of pure artistic ex- | true womanly and wifely affection. 


f But when 
cellence, for the sake of those who believe in no 





other ; and, so measuring it, reassert our verdict. 
The scenes are dramatic, some of them intensely 
so. ‘The first engagement of Elizabeth and Mal- 
colm at the gate, the parting, the engagement 


| Mr. Reade had gone about half-way through the 
| story, some one, we suspect, suggested to him 
that it was dragging, lacked incident, was dull, 
Whereat the novelist sends Dr. Staines off to sea, 
where he is lost overboard and believed to | 


oe 


with Lord Paulyn on the bridge, the storm, the | drowned, but is finally saved on a raft, picked 
meeting with Malcolm in the hut among the | up unconscious, and carried to the Cape of Good 
mountains, these are not merely dramatic in their | Hope. This gives an opportunity for the intro- 
external circumstunces—it requires no peculiar | duction of diamond fields, hunting, sharpers, etc., 
genius to invent startling incidents, or even to| which Mr. Reade improves as only Mr. Reade 
weave them together into a romance—they are | can. Meanwhile a melodramatic villain, who has 
yet more dramatic because they are made the | before occupied only the background, comes more 








occasion for the artistic portraiture of always 
strong and sometimes vehement feeling. It is, 
indeed, one of the characteristic features of the 
book that Miss Braddon tones down the external 
and gives prominence to the interior life. A 
second-rate artist would have painted the private 
mad-house with all the brutal features which con- 
ventional art imputes to it; Miss Braddon gives 
it no other horror than that which, to a sensitive 
mind, is inherent in the very institution. Nor is 


it less a mark of artistic ability, and of careful 
and painstaking work as well, that even at the 


end, when the bitter discipline of life has fulfilled 
its mission, and purified the soul though worn 
out the body, and Elizabeth lies dying in Mal- 
colm’s arms, still something of the old wayward- 
ness and willfulness crops out, though in ways 
that abate nothing from the gentlegess and the 
lovableness of her nature. We aré not partial 
to death-bed scenes in memoirs or novels; but 
the last hours of Elizabeth Luttrell are like the 
calm sunset of an autumn day that has been full 
of storm, or the peaceful throb of the great ocean 
after the tempest ; and while we would fain give 
a different termination to the story than that 
whose pathos even the most indurated novel- 
reader will find it hard to resist, yet we acknowl- 
edge that Miss Braddon has been true to life and 
true to her art in suffering Elizabeth to pay with 
her early death the inevitable penalty of her ve- 
hement, stormy, and misused life. 

We confess to a very uncritical enjoyment of 
the novels of CHARLES REApDsg, who always in- 
terests us more than do some much greater art- 
ists. .A Simpleton (Harper and Brothers) will 
hardly rank with his best stories, yet so long as 
he resists his fatal temptation to run into impos- 
sible romance, it is exceedingly good. ‘The first 
half of the story is comparatively quiet, and is 
genuinely realistic and natural, though the rapid- 
ity of movement keeps it from being in the least 
degree dull. It is the story of the courtship and 
married life of Dr. Christopher Staines and his 
wife, who is the ‘‘simpleton.” From the very first 
interview we confess ourselves drawn to the ‘*‘sim- 
pleton.” Despite her lacing, her expensive naiveté 
in the auction-rooms, her blunders in housekeep- 


prominently on to the stage. He deserts his wife 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and goes to England 
to cheat Rosa into the assurance of her husband's 
death, and consummate a plan for marrying her 
against her will. That there are laws in that 
Christian kingdom against bigamy does not ap- 
pear to have entered into his head; at all events 
he carries out his design with a disregard of that 
little obstacle which is quite in keeping with this 
portion of the story, which does not stop at trifles 
in the evolution of striking scenes and situations. 
The timely arrival of Dr. Staines and the vil- 
lain’s wife happily defeats Mr. Falcon’s design, 
and he is thrown out of the window by the irate 
husband. We commend the first half of A Sim- 
pleton to those who want a very sensible novel 
of real life, and the last half to those who want 
a perfectly impossible melodrama of the most 
highly seasoned description, sensational but in- 
nocent. 

We read A Pair of Blue Eyes (Holt and 
Williams), which is really one of the best of 
the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” with a feeling of 
gnawing impatience from beginning toend. The 
wall which separates these lovers is so very thin, 
yet so impenetrable! a little moral courage in 
one, a little common-sense in the other, even a 
true friend to either, would put all right. We 
could bear the cross-purposes of their harassed 
lives, but the tragic ending is so very much be- 
yond the ill deserts of either, the faults are so 
venial and the punishment is so very, very hard, 
that we lay down with dissatisfaction the book 
which we have read certainly with interest, but 
hardly with pleasure. Mr. Harpy possesses 





some rare qualities —quick observation, real 
though quiet humor, a knowledge of rural life, 
a poet’s delight in nature, and a poet’s apprecia- 
tion of the subtle phases of human character ; 
but the unneedfal sadness of his story puts all 
out of tune, except for those who enjoy in ro- 
mance above all else the luxury of tears. 
Arthur Bonnycastle, by J. G. HoLtanp (Scrib- 
ner and Co.), can scarcely be called a successful 
novel. The plot is feeble and improbable, the 
characters coarsely drawn and wholly unattract- 
ive. Carelessness is the common fault of novel- 
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writers. Few give sufficient labor to the con- | ing lovers of so thoroughly original a pattern that 
struction of an animated plot, to variety of inci- | no one could say of them that they were copies. 
dents and pleasant surprises, or even to preserv- Original they certainly are; but love in the nine- 
ing a general propriety in style. We doubt teenth century does not differ materially from 
whether there is a single character in Arthur | love in any other, and Miss Preston, in her anx- 
Bonnycastle, from the unattractive hero, who is | iety to avoid imitation of imitations, has also 
constantly permitted to write disparagingly of | avoided imitating nature. Never did such loy- 
his mother, to Jenks, who has no character at | ers as Julius and Clara exist either in story or 
all, that is not tedious and awkward to a remark- | life outside of the pages of this book; never, we 
able degree. A faint reminiscence of David hope, did lovers write such laboriously brilliant 
Copperfield came upon us as we looked over the and profoundly philosophical letters as make up 
attempt to enter into the feelings of boys and | theircorrespondence. For a book of philosophy 
girls, of childhood and youth, in the earlier chap- | this treatise is too superficial; for a story this 
ters; but the power of recalling the nice im- | novelette is too deep. 
pulses of life’s dawn is not one that our author| We do not precisely see the appropriateness 
possesses. His boys talk like badly educated | of the title, Zoo Soon (Harper and Brothers), to 
men, or, at least, in language that no other boys | the book which it entitles, unless it be that the 
have been accustomed to use. marriage between Bertha and Mr. Helder was 
We believe that the novel was designed to | ‘‘ too soon;” and we can hardly conceive that a 
have a good influence, and its characters are | novelist who depicts so truly and so delicately 
less ‘‘ sensational” than might have been looked | the subtler phases of selfishness and egotism can 
for, but we doubt the propriety of indulging | intend to represent the pain and bitterness that 
in unsatisfactory discussions of religious prin- | mar the married life she portrays as the mere 
ciples among fictitious incidents, or in painting, | product of a marriage on short acquaintance. 
in careless sketches, religious revivals and pop- | Mrs. Macquorp displays throughout this book 
ular preaching. There is, too, a certain sacred- | that intuitive appreciation and that skill in repre- 
ness about religious impressions and changes | senting complex and subtle characters which be- 
that makes them scarcely a useful subject for a | long only to the higher class of novelists. Mr. 
novel. We are confident the act ascribed to | Helder, Mr. Williams, Aunt Sophy, Miss Frazer, 
Millie will shock every one ; we can not think | and Bertha are all admirably drawn, and all carry 
well of the humanity of the school-master whose | out their characters to the end with a consistency 
first lesson to his scholar is to ‘‘ dispatch” a | of action which belongs far more to real life than 
trembling and wounded animal; nor do the te- | to the ordinary novel. And the moral, ‘‘ Trust 
dious conversations upon doctrinal differences | must be greater than love, or love will make ship- 
between several of the characters produce any | wreck,” is so well woven into the fabric of the 
other effect than to show that neither of them | story, and the lesson against all heart-hidings 
has any just notion of what pure religion is. between husband and wife is so made part of its 
‘Keep your eyes at home!” exclaims the ed- | very essential texture, that every reader must 
ucated lady of the piece ; another polished char- rise from its perusal with a better conception of 
acter talks of spitting in somebody’s face! There | the causes of coldness and contention in married 
are constant lapses from propriety of this kind— | life, and of the’cure for both. 
marks of carelessness, perhaps, and want of la-| The last volume of Harper and Brothers’ 
bor. But we may urge upon our novelists the | ‘‘ Household Edition” of Cartes D1cKens’s 
study of Hawthorne, who seems to have care- | works is Pickwick Papers, illustrated by THom- 
fully polished every line and sentence. We can| as Nast. His pencil marks this edition as char- 
not but hope that amidst the endless abundance | acteristically American. It will probably be ob- 
of characters, incidents, and scenery of American | jected by the critics to this book, as it has been 
life, there will naturally spring up a school of | in.certain quarters to Mr. Nast’s work generally, 
writers who will not spare toil in the manage- | that he is not an artist, but a caricaturist. Even 
ment of their art. We regret that Arthur Bon- | if this were true—and certain of his cartoons on 
nycastle can not be seid to deserve this high | slavery, the war, and temperance have proved 
praise. very conclusively that it is not—it would carry 
Dimitri Roudine (Holt and Williams) is an- | little weight against his illustrations of a work 
other Russian tale froin the pen of J. S. Tur- | which is characteristically, from the opening re- 
GENIEFF. It is a very odd story, whose signifi- | port of the proceedings of the Pickwick Club to 
cance it is not easy to fathom, at least in a single | the end, a caricature. The great bulk of readers 
reading. The hero, Dimitri Roudine, is a man | will probably agree with us in the opinion that, 
of clear convictions, of high ambitions, of brill- |except George Cruikshank, there is no man on 
iant words, one of those magnetic men who in | either side of the water better fitted by natural 
social converse draw all auditors to them, a gen- | sympathy and genius to illustrate this particular 
ius whom duller men envy ; yet he lives a useless | volume than Thomas Nast. The pictorial repre- 
life, and dies shot through the heart on a barri- | sentation of Mr. Pickwick does not differ from 
cade of the Faubourg St. Antoine, leaving as the | the figure which, whoever originated it, has be- 
moral of his singular career this, his own plaint | come almost as classic in art as the character is 
and indictment against himself, ‘* Words, nothing | in literature. But Sam Weller, Mr. Tupman, 
but words. Where are the deeds?” | Mr. Winkle, Bob Sawyer, Mr. Allen, the red- 
Love in the Nineteenth Century, by Harriet , nosed gentleman, Tony Weller, and the various 
W. Preston (Roberts Brothers), is not only a | subordinate characters, are all Mr. Nast’s own, 
‘*fragment,” but an unsatisfactory one. Miss | and we can not give them higher commenda- 
Preston appears to have set herself the task of | tion than to say that they are worthy of his pen- 
writing a novel or a novelette that should be un- | cil, and worthy to accompany the work of Mr. 
like any thing that had gone before, and depict- | Dickens’s inimitable pen. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Mr. GeorGce Wrinrrepd Hervey, M.A., gives 
to the world a new work on preaching, which, 
considering the multitude of such treatises al- 
ready in existence, is a somewhat bold thing to 
do. This work he entitles A System of Chris- 
tian Rhetoric, for the Use of Pre achers and other 
Speakers (Harper and Brothers). The motto 
on his title-page is the key to his treatise: ‘‘ The 
light of nature, which is a sparke of the will of 


God, hath taught many usefull rules even to | 


Pagans, anent the right way of makeing solemne 
speeches before others...... But the best rules are 
taken from the preachings of Christ, of the Apos- 
tles and Prophets.” It appears somewhat sin- 
gular that so many treatises should have been 
written on the art of preaching, and it should 
yet be left to the year of our Lord 1873 to pro- 
duce one which is founded on and draws its 
rules and principles from the example of Christ 
and His apostles in the New Testament, and the 
prophets in the Old Testament. Yet so it is; 
and this work, though on a very old theme, is 
in its method of dealing with the subject thor- 
oughly original, because so thoroughly and deep- 
ly Scriptural. The foundation on which the 
whole superstructure is laid is indicated in the 
first book, which is on ‘‘ Inspiration, or the As- 
sistance of the Divine Spirit in Preaching.” Evy- 
idently to Mr. Hervey the promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am 
with you alway,” is neither a meaningless for- 
mula nor the bestowal of an ecclesiastical pre- 
rogative. To him the sine qua non of true 
preaching is that personal presence and power 
of God’s Spirit of which Paul in his epistles 
made so much, and of which modern systems 
of homiletics usually make so little. In the 
subsequent divisions of his work, in treating of 
invention, style, elocution, he examines closely 
and critically the examples afforded by the writ- 
ers and speakers of the Bible ;* and though he 
does not disesteem the reflected light that shines 
from the lives and examples of post - Biblical 
preachers, both their examples and their rules 
are throughout subordinated to those evolved 
from a study of the Scriptures. It is true, his 
deductions do not appear to us to be always 
sound, or his discriminations just. ‘Thus it is 
difficult to understand why the epistles of Paul 
(all, or nearly all, of which were dictated to an 
amanuensis) are any more epistolary in style 
than the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is more 
formal and less colloquial than any of the Paul- 
ine epistles, unless, perhaps, it be the Epistle to 
the Romans. But Mr. Hervey shows on almost 
every page evidences of having studied carefully 
both the Scriptures and the later schools of rhet- 
oric, both sacred and secular. The one defect 
of his volume is its bulk. He is over-elaborate ; 
and many a clerical student, who would receive 
great benefit from his thoughts, and still more 
from those which his suggestive style would pro- 
voke, will be turned away from his volume by its 
size, and by its lack of condensation of thought 
and terseness of style. 

It is, we believe, some years since Dr. W. H. 
Van Doren issued the first volume of his Sug- 
gestive Commentary on the New Testament, to 
which a notable addition is now made by Dr. 
Tuomas Rosrnson’s Suggestive Commentary on 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans (D. Appleton 
and Co.). The object of this work is indicated 


by its title, viz., to present not a full, complete, 
and comprehensive commentary on the New Tes. 
tament, but to make it the basis of hints or sug- 
gestions from which the Sabbath-school teacher 
can frame a Sabbath-school lesson, or a preacher 
a sermon or an expository lecture. Dr. Rob- 
inson has, in fact, enlarged on this design, 
and has undertaken to incorporate in the notes 
the results of a very varied and extensive reading 
in Biblical helps. This valuable work gives un- 
questionable evidence of wide reading and much 
| pondering, though less of spiritual insight or re- 
markable intellectual apprehension. As a the- 
saurus of what other books contain, it leaves but 
| little to be desired; as a companion to better 
| arranged works of interpretation, it is valuable; 
| and if its author had not been manacled by an 
unhappy method, his work would deserve to 
yank among the best of modern interpretations 
of Paul’s most systematic and, in some respects, 
|most difficult epistles. We trust, if Dr. Van 
Doren continues this series, he will modify his 
| method in future books. Cropping sentences 
| short is by no means the best way to secure con- 
densation of thought. 
The Ministry we Need (American Tract So- 
| ciety of Boston) is a little volume, but has a great 
deal init. The radical idea of the author, whom 
| we take to be Rev. Sern SweetseEr, the well- 
| known clergyman of that name of Worcester, 
| Massachusetts, appears to be that while times 
| and circumstances change, truth and human na- 
| ture are always essentially the same, and that, 
| therefore, it is but a superficial view which con- 
siders only the needs of the times; a profounder 
view considers the needs of all time, and builds 
thereon. This our author has done, setting forth 
briefly, but vigorously and suggestively, the fun- 
damental elements which must underlie all per- 
manent success in the Gospel ministry, and a 
study of which must precede and prepare for a 
study of the present times and their peculiar 
wants. We cordially commend the book, not 
only to clergymen, but also to Sabbath-school 
teachers and other lay workers, 


ATLASES. 


In the construction of a library—and every 
household ought to have not merely books, but a 
library, though it consist of but half a dozen 
volumes—after a good dictionary and a good cy- 
clopedia, comes a good atlas. . Half our books 
of travels, and over half our histories, have no 
maps, or only utterly insufficient ones, and our 
daily papers are often nearly or quite unintelli- 
gible for want of geographical information, or the 
easy means of obtaining it. ‘That three publish- 
ers attempt almost simultaneously to supply this 
need is a good sign that the reading public are 
growing more accurate in their desires, if not in 
their actual information. The atlases that lie 
before us as we write are, The People’s Pictorial 
Atlas (J. David Williams), A Descriptive Hand 
Atlas of the World (T. Ellwood Zell), and The 
International, Political, Classical, and Historical 
Atlas (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

The People's Pictorial Atlas is a large folio. 
It contains fifty-two maps. It is fullest and most 
satisfactory in its maps of the United States. It 
contains no maps of the ancient world, not even 
of Palestine, except as that is included in one of 





Turkey in Asia. ‘The maps appear to be accu- 
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rate, though they are produced by a process 
which renders them sometimes obscure. They 
are accompanied by articles which contain in a 
compact form considerable geographical and his- 
torical information. The most notable feature 
in this atlas is the pictures which accompany 
it. If these had been incorporated in and print- 
ed with the reading matter, so as to afford real- 
ly useful information as to the physical charac- 
teristics of the respective countries described, 
they would have added to the real value as well 
as to the attractiveness of the volume. As it 
js, they appear to be dissociated from the body 
of the work, and though finely engraved and 
well printed, lose half their value for want of ac- 
companying descriptive matter. 


Zell's Hand Atlas of the World contains fifty- 
seven maps, including diagrams and plans, and 
is accompanied with nearly three hundred pages 
of descriptive letter-press. The page is about 
half the size of that of the Pictorial Atlas, but, 


by running the maps across the two pages, maps 
of nearly or quite equal size are obtained. ‘The | 


print is clear, and some of the maps (that of Pal- 
estine, for example, which by colors shows the 


physical features) are exceptionally beautiful as | 


works of art. There is not an ancient map in 
the book—a serious defect for family use. Pal- 
estine is the nearest approximation to an ancient 
map, for it has both the ancient and the modern 
names. The maps appear to be very accurate. 
We observe that in Palestine the results of the 
latest researches are given in the location of Ca- 
pernaum at Tel-Hum, of Gersa, of Macheerus, 
identified so clearly by Dr. Tristram in his recent 
work, The Land of Moab, and in other sites. 
3oth in this and the preceding work the latest 
political changes—e. g., the change of bound- 
ary between France and Germany—are carefully 
noted, and the latest important railroads, even 


in India, completed or projected, are laid down. | 


Statistics, too, appear to be fresh, and, as far as 


The size of the | 
volume is against it; its cheapness is in its favor. | 


| Charlemagne, the rise of the German empire, 
| the era of the Crusades and that of the Reforma- 
| tion, down to the present time, and with the ac- 
| companying information get a clearer and better 
bird’s-eye view of the political changes through 
which Europe has passed than can be obtained 
from any mere history, however succinct or graph- 
ic. The classical maps of Egypt, Rome, Greece, 
etc., fourteen in number, are also of very great 
use to the student. There is a curious disa- 
greement between the two maps of Palestine, 
modern and ancient, the modern being in fact 
the most ancient, apparently a reproduction of an 
old map the errors in which are corrected by the 
subsequent map of Palestine in the time of Christ. 
Some other minor defects we notice, as the omis- 
sion of any indication of the land of Goshen, in 
| Egypt. A full ancient atlas ought also to give 
| @ more accurate representation of the wilderness 
| of the wandering—ought, in brief, to be at least 

partially a Biblical atlas. Nevertheless, for the 
| classical and historical student the International 
Atlas is exceedingly valuable, nor do we know 
of any thing of its kind which is comparable to it 
for the American student in those departments. 
For modern purposes for this country, either Zell’s 
or the Popular Pictorial Atlas is superior. We 
should add that the Jnternational Atlas is fur- 
| nished with a complete index, which indicates 

the site not only of all towns, but of all other geo- 
| graphical points of interest, by reference to the 
| appropriate map, and by giving the latitude and 
| longitude. 


| 
| MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sub-tropical Rambles in the Land of the Apha- 
napteryx (Harper and Brothers) is both mu/tum 
in parvo and multum ex parvo, It is the record 
of ‘* personal experiences, adventures, and wan- 
derings in aid around the island of Mauritius,” 
by Nicuoras Prxe, United States consul at 
| that island from 1866 to the present time. When 
| one turns to the map, and finds this little island, 


we have been able to verify, accurate. Zell’s at- | just east of Madagascar, and sees what a mere 
las has one capital feature—each map is divided | speck it is, he is amazed to find that the author 
into imaginary squares by capital letters on the | has got so much out of so little, and he rises 
one side and by small letters on the other, and a | from the perusal of this volume with a new sense 
complete index of every town is made, referring | of the truth that this world is in reality not a 
the reader to the spot on the map where it is to | small world at all, but very nearly illimitable, 
be found. | since a single isolated isle of the sea furnishes to 

The International Atlas comprises sixty-five | our ever-growing library of useful and entertaining 
maps, thirty-five of modern geography, thirty of | knowledge so large an addition. Mr. Pike is an 
historical and classical geography. Itis a reprint | enthusiastic naturalist, and a lover of adventure. 
from the English, and like all English works is, in | His book is, therefore, not lacking in the dramat- 
American geography, quite unsatisfactory. Of | ic elements which constitute so considerable a 
the United States there are four maps, one of the | feature of interest in all books of travel. His 
entire country, and one of the Northern, the South- | experiences in the epidemic of 1866 lead to a 
ern, and the Western States respectively. ‘The | clearer interpretation of the causes of chills and 
growth of the United States is but imperfectly | fever, and other analogous intermittent diseases, 
indicated: thus the latest railroads are not indi- | than we have ever met elsewhere. He gives an 
exied at all. The maps are much smaller than admirably graphic description of a cyclone, which 
in either of the other two works, and are accord- not only made general wreck of the ships in the 
ingly much less elaborate. Only the more im- | harbor, and destroyed houses of the most sub- 
portant places are put down. But the type is | stantial character, but also actually moved great 
clear and the printing excellent, and the absence | blocks of stone, weighing two or three hundred- 
of a great multiplicity of names renders it easier | weight, from fifteen to twenty feet. Some of his 
to find such points as are given. ‘The chief value | adventures would make admirable material for 
of this atlas, however, is its historical and clas- | Charles Reade or Jules Vernet, but his narrative 
sical character. One may trace the history of | has the merit of being true, and so of really en- 
Europe especially, from century to century, from | trancing the reader at the time, without leaving 
the days of the Roman empire, through the set- | him rather disgusted at his foolish interest in 
tlements of the barbarian tribes, the empire of | an impossible romance when he gets through. 
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Mr. Pike has wisely not inflicted his entire jour- | in such essays is what the essayist has evolved 
nal and correspondence on us, but has selected | out of his own consciousness, and the value of 
from his material only the more interesting chap- | his suggestions generally depends largely upon 


ters of adventure and observation; and the con- 
sequence is, after he once gets us to the island 


| his own idiosyncrasy, but also not inconsider- 
| ably on that of the reader, and on the degree to 
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there is not a dull chapter in the book. The! which they harmonize with each other. Mr; 
only part that could be omitted without serious | Hamerton, however, has given the result, no; 
injury consists of the first two chapters, which | merely of his own reflections, but also of consid. 
describe his voyage and experiences en route, | erable study of the habits, mental and physical, 
and these not because they are in themselves un- | of literary workers. His treatise is not, indeed. 
interesting, but because we are in haste to reach | based on a very wide generalization, nor jis j; 
his destination. | very thoroughly philosophical. It is in the form 
Landscape Architecture, by H. W. 8S. Cieve- | of letters addressed to different imaginary coy. 
LAND (Jansen, M‘Clurg, and Co.), isa very small | respondents, and does not aim to evolve the laws 
book with a very large title, for which, however, | of intellectual health and activity in any system, 
the author apologizes in the preface. It is avery | but only to suggest hints of single principles in 
sensible book, however, its cardinal ideas being | their application to various temperaments. These 
that the time has come in America to elevate the | hints are in the main more practical than we 
work of laying out grounds, whether for indi- | should expect to find in a man of so artistic, and 
vidual homes or parks, or towns and cities, into | in some respects so dreamy and poetic, a nature 
a true art; that new towns particularly ought to | as Mr. Hamerton. Indeed, we may say that they 
be definitely and skillfully planned, not suffered | are characterized not by any remarkable brilliance 
merely to grow, like Topsy; and that in the| or genius, but by that which is better for their 
laying out of all grounds true beauty and real | practical use—good common-sense. 
utility go together, landscape gardening or land- One of the pleasantest of the many recent 
seape architecture being, according to his very | books on gardening is Miss Tiller’s Vegetabl 
sensible definition, ‘‘the art of arranging land | Garden, by ANNA Warner (A. D. F. Randolph 
so as to adapt it most conveniently, economical- and Co.). It is very genial reading, and it seems 
ly, and gracefully to any of the varied wants of | so real that even a city-bred reader is tempted 
civilization.” This little book gives just enough | to imagine that it is as easy to make a vegetable 
to stimulate an appetite for more. garden as to read about it, which, as we can tes- 
A. J. BicknreLL, New York, furnishes a new | tify from personal experience, is a great mistake. 
and valuable work for the libraries of architects, | However, there is no more innocent luxury than 
mechanics, and parties interested in house-build- | playing at gardening, and if it rarely produces 
ing. The title of the book seems to furnish its | any profit, it is not extravagantly expensive as 
synopsis—Detail, Cottage, and Constructive Ar-| compared with other luxuries, and is a means 
chitecture: 75 Plates, ete. The book is more} of grace; for does it not develop humility ?— 
particularly arranged for the use of the mechan-| Another little book of like general character is 
ic, being largely composed of working details. | Work, Play, and Profit ; or, Gardening for Young 
Probable prices and estimates of the different | Folks Explained in a Story for Boys and Girls, 
structures are not given, leaving the builder to| by Anna M. Hype (J. B. Lippincott and Co.). 
make his contracts according to the cost of ma- | We quote the entire title, because it is descrip- 
terial and labor in the section in which it is pro-| tive, and we cordially commend the book, be- 
posed to build. cause the children who read it will be very likely 
The Intellectual Life, by Puttir GriLpert | to be stimulated to undertake a garden, which 
Hamerton (Roberts Brothers), is an essay of | will furnish useful work and innocent play, even 
uncommon value to all intellectual workers, by | if it brings no profit. Moreover, there is better 
which we mean men who live professionally by | hope of teaching the boys and girls gardening 
the industry of the intellect rather than by that | than of indoctrinating in its mysteries the busier 
of the muscles. The most that we generally get | father and mother. 





Chitor’'s Srientific Record. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
HE month of July has not passed without | A meeting of the representatives of those gov- 


ment fails to provide for this important matter. 


the discovery of new celestial vodies. The | ernments by which astronomers will be sent to 
first comet of the year was discovered in Vienna | observe the transit of 1874 is to be held at Ham- 
in the early part of the month, and comet No. 2 | burg on the 20th of August, on the occasion of 
was discovered at Marseilles, by Borelli, on the | the regular meeting of the German Astronom- 
27th. Both of these discoveries were announced | ical Association. And to take part in which 
to American astronomers by the Smithsonian Professor Newcomb has sailed for Hamburg. 
system of international scientific telegrams. | In Meteorology the ‘‘ Weather Review” of the 
The coming transit of Venus, continuing as it | Army Signal-office for July comes freighted 
does to absorb the attention of many astrono- | with a rich harvest of interesting and valuable 
mers, has called forth a letter from Mr. Proc- | facts. We notice especially the results of the 
tor, addressed to the astronomers of America, | observations taken at the request of the Fish 
urging them to provide for the occupation of | C 


Yommissioner, which give the temperature of 
stations in the extreme southern portion of the | the water in the rivers and bays of the country. 


Antarctic Ocean, in case the British govern- |The important bearing of these data on many 
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ohysical and economical problems can not be | mining school at Chemnitz. Weinhold proposed 
overestimated. Our fisheries, sea- bathing es- | to himself to investigate the accuracy of the va- 
tablishments, and other industries are interest- | rious methods that have been used or proposed 
ed in these observations. The Review also gives | for the measurement of the highest degrees of 
a very interesting and instructive chart, showing | temperature, such, for instance, as the boiling- 
the number of thunder-storms that have occurred | point of mercury, the boiling-point of iron, etc. 
during the month in every section of the coun- | He concludes, among other interesting incident- 
try. The Signal Service continues to extend its | al points, that the specific heat of iron varies 
field of observations, and has, among other new | very remarkably as the temperature increases, 
stations, added two very important points — | and finally shows that the Siemens electric py- 
namely, Havana, in Cuba, and the summit of | rometer is probably the only apparatus that at 
Pike’s “Peak, in Colorado. It has also announced | all approaches the air thermometer in the accu- 
that a series of electrical observations is in con- | racy of its indications. 
templation, by which our knowledge of the se- Palmieri, so tamous for his studies into the 
crets of the ‘atmosphere may, it is hoped, be | phenomena of the eruptions of Vesuvius, has 
much extended. ‘The most important of the | | just announced that from his observatory on the 
recent publications i is one issued by the Meteor- | mountain he has detected signs of an incipient 
ological Office in London, consisting of twelve | | eruption, that may, as Elie de Beaumont thinks, 
charts, exhibiting the currents, winds, and weath- | develop into a feeble display of volcanic power. 
er for each month of the year over the region of | Among the most significant of Palmieri’s recent 
the Atlantic Ocean bounded by the meridians | discoveries is to be reckoned the discovery, by 
of twenty and thirty degrees west longitude and | means of the spectroscope, of the presence of 
by the parallel of ten degrees north latitude and | lithium in the fumes arising from Vesuvius. 
the equator. This square of seven hundred | ‘This is considered to throw light on the origin 
miles in each direction embraces the eastern of all the strata underlying Europe in which lith- 
portion of the region of Atlantic Doldrums, and | ium is found, and on the source of the lithia pres- 
is considered by Captain Toynbee, the author ent in the waters of certain springs. The lith- 
of these charts, to be of exceptionally high in- | ium-bearing rocks, including those from which 
terest, because through it there passes almost ev- | the lithium spring waters have extracted this 
ery vessel that sails from Europe to the south- substance, are probably all of volcanic origin, 
ern hemisphere. As the result of twenty years’ | having been injected upward from the same 
labor in collocating the logs of vessels, this chart | source as that whence the lava of Mount Vesu- 
must be considered to possess high authority. It | vius is supplied. Stratified beds containing lithia 
is the first of a series of similar publications that | have received it from disintegrated igneous rocks. 





is promised from the London office, and that 


Of special moment among the Botan ical pub- 


may be looked upon as elaborations of the com- | lications of the month is the “* Notes on the Clas- 


prehensive works undertaken originally by Mau- | 


ry at our Naval Hydrographic Office. 


sification, History, and Geographical Distribution 
of the Composit,” in the Journal of the Lin- 


The International Meteorological Congress | naan Society, by George Bentham, elaborator 
that is to be held at Vienna in September con- | of that order in the ‘* Genera P lantarum,” which 
tinues to attract much attention by way of an- | was noticed in a recent number of this Maga- 
ticipation. The difficulties that will attend its | zine. After an introductory review of the meth- 


deliberations are sufficiently evidenced by the 
numerous propositions that are being continually 
brought before the scientific world in reference 
to its proceedings. Among the most recent of 
these are some by Rykatcheff of St. Petersburg, 
who, in urging the importance of ocean meteorolo- 
gy, shows how by a very simple trigonometrical 
operation we may deduce the direction and veloci- 
ty of the wind from the known courses and veloci- 
ties of two sailing vessels sailing on opposite tacks. 

The rapidly increasing interest taken by the 
nations of the world in the practical applications 
of meteorology is shown by the establishment of 
the Danish Meteorological Institute, whose first 
annual publications have just appeared. The 
long series of uniform, and therefore valuable, 
observations by Wislizenus of St. Louis on at- 
mospheric electricity has now been published by 
him in its entirety, and he deduces a daily, an- 
nual, and secular periodicity that very strikingly 
accords with the results of the researches of Eu- 
ropean scientists in quite different fields of in- 
vestigation. In the same department Miihry has 
presented some very suggestive figures as to the 
distribution of electrical phenomena over the sur- 
face of the earth. 

In the Physical Sciences, which are nowadays 
so often found to invade the domain of chemis- 
try, we have to record a most thorough investi- 
gation by Weinhold, the eminent professor at the 


ods that have been pursued by different authors 
in the attempts that have been made to system- 
atize this largest of all the vegetable orders, he 
discusses the comparative value of generic char- 
acters, outlines the peculiarities of the thirteen 
primary divisions recognized by him, and con- 
siders in detail the geographical distribution of 
the tribes and principal genera. The history 
and comparative antiquity of the different races 
are then considered, and summing up all the 
data which we yet have upon which to found an 
opinion, he concludes that the utmost that can be 
advanced as plausible conjecture is that Africa, 
Western America, and possibly Australia, were 
the first homes of the composite#, Africa show- 
ing the greatest variety of isolated remnants of 
extinct races, and Andean America a few ap- 
proaching nearest to the supposed primitive form ; 
that there must at that time have been some 
means of interchange of races between these re- 
gions, and, after the interruption of this inter- 
course, that there must have been for a time a 
certain continuity of races across the tropics from 
south to north, continuing probably longer in 
America than in the Old World; that as the 
composite began to disappear from the tropical 
regions, which were thenceforth impassable, they 
became rapidly differentiated and multiplied both 
northward and southward, with greater struc- 





tural divergence in the Old World, owing to the 
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isolation being there more complete; that those | 
forms which had reached high northern latitudes 

or mountain altitudes retained some means of 
communication between the Old and New worlds 
long after it was interrupted in warmer regions ; 

and that the homes where the order now flour- 

ishes in the greatest luxuriance of specific varie- 

ty and individual numbers are tropical America, 

exclusive of the great alluvial low grounds and 

forest regions, the United States, South Africa, 

the Mediterranean region, West Central Asia, | 
and extra-tropical Australia. 

Dr. George Engelmann publishes in the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of St. Louis ‘* Notes on 
the Genus Yucca,” a peculiarly North American 
genus, the species of which have been hither- 
to much confused and very imperfectly known. 
The species are here reduced to twelve, which 
are accurately defined, and the whole genus 
worked up in the usual thorough manner of the 
author. He has investigated, with most inter- | 
esting results, the subject of the fecundation of 
the flower, which rarely occurs in cultivation in 
this country, and even less frequently in Europe. 
Fertilization is found to be in most cases wholly 
dependent upon the action of a particular insect 
ofa previously unknown genus, the Pronuba yuc- 
casella, This Yucca moth, named and described 
by Mr. C. V. Riley, State Entomologist of Mis- 
souri, is found to have modifications of structure 
expressly adapted to the pollenization of these 
plants, which it frequents, and in the ovaries of | 
which it deposits its eggs, the plant and the in- 
sect being dependent each upon the other for the 
propagation of its kind. 

In Cryptogamic Botany, the Bulletin of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences contains de- 
scriptions of one hundred and fifty new species of | 
Fungi, by Charles W. Peck. 

In the field of Engineering perhaps the most 
directly interesting event of late is the comple- | 
tion and operation of the Baltimore under-ground 
railways. This system of transit, in which Bal- 
timore stands alone among American cities, 
must sooner or later be imitated extensively by 
every growing city in the.country, and to Balti- | 
more is due the credit’of inaugurating this great 
improvement. The under-ground railway con- | 
sists of the Baltimore and Potomac Tunnel, the 
western portal of which is on Gilmore Street, 
from which it runs under some twenty-nine 
streets and avenues, in a northeasterly direction, 
through the city, and emerges at North Avenue, | 
here joining the track of the Northern, Central 
Railway. The Union Tunnel runs from tide- | 
water at the Canton district of the city, first 
northerly, then easterly, under some thirteen 
streets and avenues, joining finally the Northern 
Central Railway. The total length of the Balti- 
more under-ground railway system is three and | 
a half miles, two miles of which are closed tun- 
nels, and the remainder open cuttings, over 
which the streets are carried on bridges. The 
cost of construction has been about $5,000,000, 
and with this expenditure the several railways 
centring in the city have been brought into con- 
nection, thus vastly adding to public convenience 
and safety, and facilitating business intercourse. 

We have also to notice the recent completion | 
and opening for traffic of one of the most nota- | 
ble engineering works in the West—namely, the | 
St. Joseph Bridge, spanning the Missouri River, | 


| Paris. 


and joining the States of Kansas and Missouri, at 
the city above named, ‘ 

The work was attended with many difficulties 
—one of which involved the changing of the main 
channel of the river from the Kansas to the Mis. 
souri side, in order to bring it at right angles 
through the main draw of the bridge. The 
bridge is divided into spans, as follows: one 
fixed span 80 feet long, one pivot draw span 365 
feet long, and three fixed spans of 300 feet each 
—making a total length of 1345 feet between the 
abutments on either side of the river. The bridge 
is built of wrought iron throughout, except the 
upper chords of the 300-feet spans, and the 
tracks, wheels, etc., of the turn-table under the 
pivot draw span, which are of cast iron. The 
general style of the structure is that known as 
the quadrangular truss, with parallel chords and 
inclined tie-rods, 

The St. Joseph Bridge was permanently lo- 
cated July 14, 1871. The first train passed over 
it May 20, 1873, and it was formally opened, 
with great public demonstrations, on June 20, 
1873. 

In Railway matters the completion of the track 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Missouri 
River at Bismarck is worthy of record. The town 
in question is in Central Dakota, 452 miles west 


| of Duluth, and the road between these points is 


now in operation, while on the Pacific side sixty- 


| five miles have been for some time in actual use, 


The Upper Missouri for the present serves as a 
western extension of the railroad, and the junc- 


| tion just formed between the railroad and the 
| river really furnishes a most important route be- 


tween the East and the extreme Northwest. A 


| line of ten steamers is already established on the 


Upper and Lower Missouri in connection with the 
road, by which freight may now be shipped from 


| Erie or Buffalo by lake to Duluth, thence by the 


Northern Pacific Railroad 452 miles to Bismarck, 
on the Missouri, and thence by steamers on the 
river 1000 miles to Fort Benton, in the same 


| longitude as Salt Lake City. 


In the same field of enterprise the official re- 
port of the construction, operation, and resources 


| of the pioneer narrow-gauge railroad—the Den- 


ver and Rio Grande—is worthy of notice. From 
the showing of the report it appears that although 
the road has been under construction during the 
year, with its business partly organized, all of its 


| departments new and crude, and only a division 


of sufficient length to indicate what may, with good 
reason, be expected of the enterprise turned over 
to the possession of the company by the con- 
tractor January 1, 1873, the results of the first 
half year’s working, even surrounded by such un- 
favorable conditions, indicate very clearly that 
the conception and undertaking of this new de- 
parture in railroading were based upon a sound 
estimate of its necessity. 


TRIMETHYLAMINE IN RHEUMATISM. 


The application of trimethylamine in cases of 
acute articular rheumatism seems to commend 


itself more and more to those who have made 


use of it, and its virtues have lately been espe- 
cially detailed by Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz, of 
In a recent article he takes occasion to 
say that propylamine, which has usually been 
considered as identical with trimethylamine, is 
in reality a very different substance, being, in 
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fact, a more or less complex solution of ammo- 
nia and trimethylamine, and consequently not a 
chemically definable substance, but a mixture 
of variable composition. Trimethylamine itself 
is most conveniently obtained from old herring 
brine by a chemical process (and also from sey- 
eral other substances), and is open to the great 
objection of possessing a disagreeable odor, re- 
sembling that of putrid fish. The difficulty of 
obtaining it pure, and the disadvantage of its 
smell, have suggested the employment of its 
compounds, and the hydrochlorate has been pro- 
posed as eminently suited for all medicinal pur- 
poses. It is a fixed salt, composed of needle- | 
shaped crystals, without any odor excepting 
when in solution, and even then this is not very | 
objectionable. It is very deliquescent, and acts 
like a caustic upon the skin, 

Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz has treated some re- | 


based upon observation, and requires that the 
logarithm of the quantity of the electric charge 
must diminish proportionally to the time. This 
last theoretical result, supported as it is by the 
observations of Coulomb and others, needs no 
further consideration ; but in support of the first 
three deductions the author submits a number 
of special experiments and observations made by 
himself on air and hydrogen. The apparatus 
| employed by him consisted essentially of a bell- 
glass filled with gas at any desired tension, and 
within which were two light gilded balls—one 
fixed, the other movable. The latter was sus- 
pended from one end of a light horizontal bar, 
to which was fastened a magnetic needle, and all 
of which hung by a single fibre of silk. The 


| gilded balls, being equally charged, repelled each 
| other to such a distance that the repulsive force 


was balanced by the magnetic movement of 


cent cases of articular rheumatism with this | the needle. The latter afforded the convenient 


preparation instead of trimethylamine, and he | 
finds it to be greatly preferable in every respect. | 
The usual dose is from half a gram to a gram 
every twenty-four hours, taken in considerable 
dilution, a tea-spoonful at a time, from hour to 
hour. ‘The effect upon a healthy individual is 
first seen in a depression of the pulse and of the 
temperature, this being decidedly marked in al- 


means of determining at any time the extent to 
which the balls had lost their electric charges. 
Rejecting all the observations in which a small 
error in observation could entail an appreciable 
effect upon the resulting coefficient of dissipa- 
tion, and confining himself to the most accurate 
results, Boboulieff finds (1) that the dissipation 
in air diminishes with the diminution of pressure, 


most every instance. In one case the pulse was | and(2)that the dissipation in hydrogen is less than 


reduced in two hours from eighty-eight to seven- 
ty-six. It will of course be proper to decide by 
experiment how far this action upon the heart 
may be of service in certain diseases of that or- 
gan, and the extent to which its use may actual- 
ly be allowed. 

The testimony of those who have recently re- 
ported on this remedy is quite concurrent as to 
its specific action on articular rheumatism, In 
one instance a complete cure was said to have 
been obtained in two days after the administration 
of fifty centigrammes of the hydrochlorate. 


THE DISSIPATION OF ELECTRICITY IN 
GASE 


. 


In a memoir by Boboulieff, in the Journal of 


in the air at the same pressure. In some of 
these experiments the charge of the two gilded 
balls was maintained for eight or ten days, dur- 
ing which interval observations were regularly 
made upon them. 


A NEW SPECTROSCOPE-MICROMETER. 

Professor Rood, of New York, has devised a 
very convenient eye-piece micrometer for use in 
spectroscopic measurements. A thin, smooth, 
| semicircular plate of silver is blackened by 
smoking it, the soot being attached by subse- 
quent flowing with weak spirit varnish. On this 
dead black surface, and perpendicular to its di- 
ametral edge, lines 0.25 millimetre apart are 
ruled with a dividing engine, the numbers be- 





the Russian Physical and Chemical Societies, | ing afteyward added. The opaque plate, thus 
the author has ably discussed the question of | prepared, is placed in the interior of a negative, 
the gradual dissipation of the electricity with | or, preferably, in front of a positive eye-piece, 
which any insulated conductor may be charged. | so that it is in focus, and occupies nearly half 
After giving in some detail the conflicting results | the field. A lateral opening in the eye-piece, 
arrived at by the most eminent experimenters, | somewhat nearer the eye, admits the light nec- 
such as Coulomb, Matteuci, Dellmann, Charault, | essary for illuminating the ruled lines. In gen- 
Warburg, Riess, Biot, and others, as to the de-| eral the diffused light of the room is sufficient 
pendence of the slow dispersion upon moisture, | for this purpose, but if not, a distant lamp con- 
pressure, temperature, the nature of the gas, etc., | veniently placed accomplishes the same purpose. 
Boboulieff then follows out the indications given | In this way a set of bright lines is seen in the 
by the modern dynamical theory of the constitu- | field of view, more or less bright as the lateral 
tion of gases. He shows that if electrical dissipa- | opening is more or less shaded, which may be 
tion be due, as is commonly thought, to the suc- | used with great satisfaction in fixing the position 
cessive transfer of minute quantities of electricity | of lines in spectra given either by prisms or ruled 
from the insolated body to the atoms of the sur- | plates. 
rounding gas, then the laws followed by this 
phenomenon may be deduced from the general BLOW-PIFE FURNACE. 

principles established by Maxwell and Clausius, A simple and convenient arrangement for the 
in their works on the constitution of gases, and | purpose of producing heat more than equal to 
that, according to these, we ought to have the | the melting of cast iron by means of the gas 
following general laws: 1. The coefficient of | blow-pipe consists of a furnace composed of two 
dissipation is inversely proportional to the square | parts—an interior envelope and a movable cov- 
root of the absolute temperature of the gas. 2. It| ering. The latter, which completely surrounds 
is proportional to the pressure of the gas. 3. It | the internal portion, rests upon a flange adapted 
depends on the nature of the gas. 4. The dissi- | to the outside and lower extremity of the interior 
pation must follow Coulomb's law, which is | envelope. Its walls are very thick, the better to 
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retain the heat, and upon its lower edge eight | 
holes are symmetrically placed, to allow an out- 
ward passage to the heated gases. A knob or | 
ring of iron at the top serves to remove and re- | 
place the covering. The crucible to be heated is 

held in the centre of the interior portion by a | 
platinum support, which rests upon a small ledge. 
The source of heat (an ordinary gas blow-pipe) is | 
arranged beneath so that the nozzle shall be only 
an inch or so below the inferior circular orifice ; 
the flame will therefore circulate, in the first in- 
stance, round the crucible, then in the annular 
space between the interior envelope and the cov- 
ering, and the products of combustion will finally 
pass out through the eight openings at the base. 
The progress of the heating may be noticed by 
holding a small mirror beneath. With a furnace | 
arranged in this manner persons have succeeded 
in melting six hundred grains of cast iron in a 
small porcelain crucible in less than a quarter 
of an hour. 


A NEW DOUBLE-IMAGE MICROMETER. 


A proposition has been made to the Paris 
Academy of Science by a M. Noel, describing a 
proposed new form for the double-image mi- 
crometer, which seems to have some advantages 
over the divided object-glass and the divided oc- 
ular. Noel places within and near to the prin- 
cipal focus of the telescope a plane mirror, so 
adjusted that the image of the object to be meas- 
ured is formed at the side of the tube. The 
mirror, however, is not of one piece, but is di- 
vided into two separate halves ; the optical axis 
of the telescope and the line of bisection are in 
the same plane, and perpendicular to this plane 
is an axis about which either (or one) of the 
mirrors may be revolved. The two images of 
the object, as formed by the respective plane 
mirrors, may now be separated as in the double- 
image micrometer, the degree of their separation 
being equal to the angle included between the 
two planes. The advantages of Noel’s construc- 
tion are (1) that the micrometer screw is replaced 
by the divided circle, and (2) that the value of a 
division of the divided circle may be easily altered 
at will, and allows of attaining very great pre- 
cision with comparatively little labor. 


| 
| 


RELATION OF THE AIR TO CLOTHING AND 
SOIL. 

The following statements of general interest 
are specially reliable, being contained in a lect- 
ure by Professor Pettenkofer, of Munich, who is 
known as high authority on such subjects: Al- 
though the warmth of the body is the result of 
respiration, it is a singular fact that the normal 
temperature of the blood of the African is the 
same as that of the Esquimau, or about 99}°, 
while the air surrounding them, and inhaled by 
them, may differ as much as 180° in tempera- 
ture; neither does this temperature vary, in a 
state of health, more than two degrees, though 
the temperature of the air may vary 72°. The 
heat generated by the human body in twenty- 
four hours is sufficient to raise thirty quarts of 
cold water to the boiling-point ; and of this the 
regular processes of nutrition require only a def- 
inite part, and the larger portion must be given 
off through radiation, evaporation, or conduction. 


When heat is lost by radiation, as in sitting near 


| evaporation is also more rapid, and the normal 


sion of a draught may be created, although the air 
be perfectly calm, heat being simply given up to 
the colder object. Thus, while the temperature 
of a room may remain constant, different sensa- 
tions may be experienced, dependent on the sur- 
rounding objects. A much larger amount of the 
superfluous heat is lost by evaporation ; and dur- 
ing severe exercise, when more heat is developed, 
temperature of the blood restored. A “cold” ig 
caught when the evaporation is too rapid. But 
little heat is lost by conduction. The particles 
of air in contact with the body become warm, 
and are replaced by colder ones, creating a cur- 
rent, which is insensible, because of less velocity 
than three feet per second. In better conduct- 
ors cooling takes place more rapidly, water of 
61° seeming much colder than air of 61°. These 
three modes of cooling, however, supplement 
each other, and act together. Thus a current 
of warm air cools more rapidly than calm cool- 
er air, not only by reason of renewal of the air, 
but by favoring evaporation. 
The chief object of clothing is to surround the 
body artificially with a warm climate, poor con- 
ductors being consequently selected. ‘The cool- 
ing process is, however, simply checked by the 
clothing. Even the thinnest, finest fabric, as a 
veil, diminishes loss by radiation. But the in- 
closure of air is especially effective, and conse- 
quently garments of porous heavy material are 
warmer than those which are more compact. 
Felt shoes, permeable to air, are warmer than 
leather or India rubber ones, while the latter 
soon become unendurable because of checked 
ventilation. The more hygroscopic the mate 
rial, the colder the clothing, because it is a better 
conductor when moist. Linen and silk are for 
this reason colder than wool, and also because 
the latter retains its elasticity when moist, and 
keeps the air within its pores. And our bed, 
which is, in fact, our sleeping garment, is of spe- 
cial interest. It must be warmer than our wak- 
ing clothing, since less heat is developed during 
sleep. Consequently loss of sleep is very ex- 
hausting. The feather-bed possesses in the 
highest degree feeble conducting power, elastici- 
ty, and permeability to air; but, if too thick or 
soft, resembles more an air-tight garment. The 
house, too, may be regarded as an extended 
piece of clothing, so gradual is the transition 
from bodily garments to it (the step from the 
wide garment of the Arab to his felt tent being 
a small one), and, in hygienic functions, they 
agree precisely in regulating our relations with 
the surrounding air. The ease with which a cur- 
rent of air may be blown through a brick, pieces 
of mortar, wood, etc., by glass tubes cemented 
to opposite sides, and the passage of water (so 
much denser) through these substances, show 
how imperfectly our walls, of whatever material, 
and however thick, exclude the air from us. 
We do not perceive the free passage of air 
through them because the current is too slow. 
In providing ventilation for the hospital Lari- 
boisiére, in 1856, 700 cubic feet of fresh air per 
hour were considered insufficient for one person ; 
and, at considerable expense, the apparatus was 
adapted to provide 1400 instead, with entirely 
unsatisfactory results, 2100 cubic feet being nec- 
essary for an adult, according to the investiga- 





a cold window, or other cold object, the impres- 


tions of the lecturer, and in hospitals much more, 
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even as high as 5250 feet. Such change of air 
may be effected by difference of temperature or 
mechanical currents, the extent being dependent 
upon the size of the openings, crevices of win- 
dows, doors, ete. Most exhaustive investiga- 
tions made by Pettenkofer showed that with a 
difference of 34° between the external and in- 
ternal air of a room of 1895 cubic feet capacity, 
the air was entirely renewed in one hour, and 
more rapidly with increased difference of tem- 
perature; but by carefully pasting up the crev- 
ices it can be reduced to one-third the amount. 
It is especially fortunate, therefore, for the poor- 
er classes that rooms can not be made air-tight, 
since want of warmth is less injurious than con- 
tinued breathing of vitiated air; A stove, un- 
der favorable circumstances, will introduce 3150 
cubic feet of fresh air per hour. Furnishing 
fuel to the poor in winter is equivalent to fur- 
nishing fresh air as well. The results of inves- 
tigations, by Merker and Schultze, of the air of 
stables were precisely similar to the preceding. 
The nature, especially the thickness, of the wall 
in all cases causes variation in the amount of 
fresh air; and it also appears that the air of 
small rooms with few inmates is parer than that 
of large rooms with many. Ventilation is often 
neglected because of its inseparable association 
in the minds of many with draught, while in re- | 
ality it need only be the proper renewal of the | 
air of closed rooms by currents of insensible ve- | 
locity. A draught, on the other hand, is the cool- 
ing of a limited portion of the body, either by | 
stronger currents of air or by radiation, as to a 
cold wall, for example, from which a cold cur- 
rent of air then seems to reach the body. In 
the open air much stronger currents do not sug- 
gesta draught. Cooling but one side of the body 
disturbs the functions of the vaso-motor nerves, 


| 


count of its hygienic relations, than it has re- 
ceived. A careless neighbor can render the air 
of the soil impure as well as its water, and thus 
contribute to disease. 


VEGETABLE PARCHMENT. 


The employment of vegetable parchment 
seems capable of great expansion by adaptation 
of its character and price to different purposes ; 
and it may be expected that increased consump- 
tion will cheapen its production and lead to still 
further uses. In many cases it already replaces 
waxed cloth, mole-skin, ete. As a water-proof 
wrapping it is serviceable in the form of envel- 
opes for valuable papers, and for inclosing small 
samples, especially of moist colors and dye- 
stuffs. It may also prove desirable for artificial 
flowers, if suitably colored. But attention is 
particularly called to its substitution for tin for 
boxes for packing aniline colors, it being far less 
expensive when manufactured from a cheap pa- 
per adapted to this use, and easily made into 
box-like pouches accurately fitted into light 


, wooden boxes with smooth interiors, the parch- 
|ment box lid being fastened by a tin hoop, and 


the wooden one nailed. Such boxes are not 
only perfectly tight, but not liable to be cracked 
or burst open by rough handling in carrying, as 
experience shows to occur with tin boxes. 


ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATION, 


Schnetzler informs us that alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, with the evolution of gas, is caused by liv- 
ing cells of the fungus known as Saccharomyces, 
present in the ferment, and that there are cases 
in which other species of fungi, as Mucor, As- 
pergillus, and Penicillium, present in the same 
liquid, produce the fermentation without evolu- 


, tion of gas. 


not subject to our control, and they at once be- ’ . f 

gin to ate as if the whole body were cooled in- | CHEAP SUBSTITUTE FOR DOUBLE WINDOWS. 
stead of but a part, and the decided change in| It is suggested by Dr. Oidtmann, in a pam- 
the circulation of the blood becomes dangerous | phlet on the care of health, simply to add a sec- 
by its suddenness, just as when a cold drink is | ond set of panes of glass, set in an inner rabbet, 
taken. While the permeability of the earth to | toa single sash, and thus inclose a stratum of dry 
water is generally noticed, the penetration of air | air, about 0.2 to 0.4 of an inch thick. The excess 
to a great depth is overlooked, and also the fact | of cost, it is said, will be more than covered by 
that this stratum of the aerial ocean has its slow | the economy of fuel in winter; and at 90°, in 
insensible currents, just as that in the walls of | summer, a room thus protected will remain nine 
buildings, in clothing, etc. A bird in a glass | degrees cooler than when supplied with ordinary 
vessel closed with a layer of earth can live for | windows. The plan is also advantageous for 
hours; a current of air can easily be blown | hot-beds, etc. A good hard quality of glass, 
through a tube a yard long filled with earth, | that does not become dull by decomposition, 
ete. This air in the earth can be put in motion | must be selected, especially for a southern ex- 
by differences of temperature as well as by cur- | posure, since the interior faces can not be clean- 
rents of air, Thus the odor of gas has been | ed. It is necessary also not only that the glass 
found in houses without gas-pipes, and persons | should be perfectly polished, and not be soiled 
have been injured by it, the gas being drawn | in putting it in, but, since the air inclosed ought 
from very distant defective pipes in the winter | to be dry, the glazing should be done when the 
by difference of temperature, since when the | air is in the best condition in that respect. Ice 
room was not heated the odor disappeared, and crystals, of course, never form on such win- 
was found in an adjoining. heated room. It) dows. 


seems, therefore, that the frozen earth was also | ARTIFICIAL HUMOUS SUBSTANCES. 


penetrable to the gas. This movement of air in 

the soil renders animal life, though of a low| One great difficulty experienced by Dr. Det- 
type, possible at great depths; and to this life | mer in the investigation of humous bodies was 
must be ascribed the excess of carbonic acid in| in their preparation in a pure condition from 
the air of the soil, and, at times, its noxious natural sources; but while studying the well- 
properties. Accurate investigations show that known action of sulphuric acid on cane-sugar 
the air in the soil of Dresden contains twice as he found that by boiling 3000 grains of sugar 
much carbonic acid as that of Munich. ‘This is in 9000 grains of water and 900 grains of con- 
a subject that demands more attention, on ac- centrated sulphuric acid, a considerable amount 
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of humous matter was formed, which gave re-|sult of an examination of the principal sub- 


actions identical with those of natural humus ; 
and also that, contrary to the views of Mulder, 
the brown substance obtained by boiling sugar 
only for a quarter of an hour in dilute sulphuric 
acid is identical in composition with the black 
obtained by boilmg for two hours—the deeper 
color of the latter being due to larger granules, 
which may be converted into a brown powder, 
as he had previously shown was the case with 
the black extract of natural humus. 


CHLORAL IN GOUT. 
A correspondent of the Medical Times and 


Gazette writes ecstatically in regard to his ex- | 


perience of the use of chloral as a remedy for 
gout, having been cured in four days of what 
had been a very severe attack, and one which, 
according to previous experiences, should have 
lasted a fortnight. His first dose, taken at bed- 
time, was between seventy and eighty grains, 
and threw him into a profound sleep, inter- 
rupted by only occasional awakening, during 
which the pains were sufficiently intense to draw 
tears, but the continued effects of the chloral 
soon brought on sleep again. A second, third, 
and fourth dose of equal amount was taken on 
successive nights, and as the result the pain and 
the gout had disappeared, having been slept off 
in the interval. ‘The writer remarks that the 
experience was so astonishing to himself that he 
hardly expects his assertion to be believed, as he 
had previously tried every known form of opiate 
without success, 


UNION OF IRON AND STEEL. 


For many purposes it is frequently desirable 
to unite iron and steel, the advantages of such a 
combination being very great. ‘There are, how- 
ever, a number of difficulties in the way of ac- 
complishing this result. With edge-tools, for 


example, the tedious hand labor required makes | 


the product very costly, while with large masses 
the employment of fluxes has not served to shield 
the steel from being burned. A plan is pro- 
posed by Mr. Charles Wheeler, of Philadelphia, 
of attaining the desired end very simply and ef- 
ficiently. ‘The essential feature of this process 
lies in bringing the iron and steel to a welding 


manipulating them by rotary motion. In order 
to avoid the danger of burning the steel, this is 
protected from the modifying effects of the fur- 
nace gases by being inclosed in an iron case 
made as nearly air-tight as possible. This is 
brought to a welding heat, and the mass thus 
rolled. According as the material is piled in the 
case, the inventor produces an iron-coated steel 
slab, plate, or bar, in which steel preponderates, 
steel-centred iron, in which iron preponderates, 
and a combination in which the materials are so 
disposed as to be best able to endure wear and 
support strain. Upon the same general plan a 
tubular combined iron and steel axle is pro- 
duced, for which many advantages are claimed. 
The process is extremely simple, and has re- 
ceived much attention from practical workers in 
metal. 


PUTREFIERS AND ANTISEPTICS, 


Dr. Dougall, of Glasgow, has lately published 
a pamphlet on putrefiers and antiseptics, the re- 


| stances that have been presented for considera- 
tion in such a connection. His experiments 
| were made to ascertain (1) whether putrefaction 
/ean be accelerated by adding certain chemicals 
to fresh organic fluids; (2) the relative antisep- 
| tic powers of different bodies, as shown by their 
preventing the appearance of fungi and animal- 
| cules in organic fluids with which they are mixed : 
| and (3) the relative aerial antiseptic powers of 
different volatile bodies, as evinced by their pre- 
venting the appearance of fungi and animalcules 
| in organic fluids exposed to their vapors, and by 
| their action on vaccine lymph. 
Under the first head it was ascertained that 
the alkalies and alkaline earths and their salts 
(with few exceptions) hasten decomposition when 
present in small proportion in fluids containing 
| organic matter. ‘This is the case with domestic 
| soap-suds, spent lye, and all more or less alka- 
line liquids. Ammonia, permanganate of pot- 
ash, and biborate of sodium, among chemical 
waste substances, do not accelerate putrefaction, 
but, at the same time, they do not retard it, 
Soda, potash, nitrate and chlorate of potassium, 
and lime are especially vigorous as putrefiers, 
Salt, saltpetre, and sugar, all substances which 
preserve meat when used in large quantities, act 
as putrefiers when added in small percentage. 
Under the second head, Dr. Dougall came to 
the conclusion, as the result of his experiments 
with solutions containing organic matter, that 
putrefaction and fermentation are not identical 
processes ; that the former is more difficult to 
prevent than the latter, which sometimes sub- 
sides into putrefaction, though putrefaction rare- 
ly becomes intensified into fermentation. ‘The 
best antiseptics, in his opinion, are the acids, 
| since it is apparently impossible for marked pu- 
| tridity and acidity to go together. Among these 
| he especially mentions chromic acid and benzoic 
acid, carbolic acid, indeed, only retarding the 
| appearance of the animalcules and fungi for a 
time. 
The most important portion of Dr. Dougall’s 
investigations related to the relative antiseptic 
powers of different volatile bodies, and here the 





| chloride of lime appeared to be efficient in near- 
| ly allcases. It was ascertained that nitrous acid, 
heat in one ‘‘ pile,” and simultaneously, and then | 


glacial acetic acid, and hydrochloric acid are the 
most perfect in their action; and that next come 
earbolic acid, sulphurous acid, and chloride of 
lime, the last being the best of the three. But 
as the application of these substances was made 
under very favorable circumstances, and much 
more concentrated than it is possible to use them 
in practice, he concludes that aerial antiseption 
is in most cases fallacious. A very curious fact 
was developed in regard to the action of various 
substances upon vaccine lymph in preventing its 
activity—carbolic acid, both in vapor and solu- 
tion, as well as chloroform, camphor, sulphuric 
ether, and iodine, not interfering with this activ- 
ity. Lymph, exposed to the action of vapor of 
chloride of lime, sulphurous, nitrous, glacial acet- 
ic, and hydrochloric acids, was found ineapable 
of producing its characteristic effect, however, 
from which Dr. Dougall concludes that these are 
the best destructives of the active properties of 
vaccine lymph, and therefore are more likely to 
act upon variolous matter and other zymotic 





substances, 





Cditar’s Wistorical Record, 


POLITICAL, 
UR Record ‘is closed on the 25th of Au- 
gust.—The Constitutional Commission of 
New Jersey met at Trenton July 22, and, after 
the announcing of committees, adjourned till the 
7th of October. 

The Constitutional Convention of Ohio has 
taken a recess till the 2d of December. The 
Committee on Apportionment and Representa- 
tion submitted a report, July 23, embodying the 
principle of cumulative voting. The State was 
divided into ten districts, each of them to be en- 
titled to three Senators, and the voters to have 
the option at the election of repeating the name | 
of a candidate on their ballots instead of voting 
for an additional candidate. ‘The House of Rep- | 
resentatives to be composed of delegates from 
each of the counties of the State; and where a 
county is entitled to more than one member, the 
people are empowered to elect in the same 
manner. 

The Constitutional Convention of Pennsylva- 
nia has been in session. It proposes to create 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor, and a Court of 
Pardons, and to limit the powers of corporations. 

The Commission authorized by the Legislature 
of Michigan to revise the constitution of that 
State was promulgated by the Governor August 
14. It consists of twelve Republicans and six 
Democrats. The Commission was to meet at 
Lansing August 27, and is required by law to fin- 
ish its work by the lst of December. This is 


the third legislative commission created in this 


country to perform the work usually assigned to 
a convention of elected delegates. 

The Ohio State Nominating Convention as- 
sembled, in pursuance of the ‘* Allen County Res- 
olutions,” at Columbus, on the 30th of July, and 
nominated a fusion ticket, as follows : Governor, 
Isaac C. Collins, Democrat ; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, A. S. Piatt, Liberal Republican ; Attor- 
ney-General, Seraphim Myers, Liberal Repub- 
lican ; Supreme Court, P. B. Ewing, Democrat ; 
D. W. C. Louden, Republican; Board of Pub- 
lic Works, James M‘Beth, Democrat; Con- 
troller, C. P. L. Butler, Liberal Republican ; 
Treasurer, Jonathan Harshman, Democrat. 
The platform proposes a new organization of 
parties, censures the national administration for 
its grants of lands to corporations, the ‘‘ salary 
grab,” and official corruption; disapproves of 
public works by the general government, subsi- 
dies to corporations, special privileges to banks, 
appointment of public officers for political con- 
siderations, and of a tariff for other objects than 
revenue. It also recommends the repeal of all 
laws that favor capital to the prejudice of labor. 
The Liberal Republican State Committee has 
fraternized with the new movement, as also have 
Messrs, William H. Groesbeck, Thomas Ewing, 
and R. Brinckerhoff. 

The Democratic State Convention of Ohio, at 
Columbus, August 6, nominated William Allen 
for Governor. 

A convention of delegates favorable to the 
formation of a new State from fractions of North 
Mississippi, West Tennessee, and Western Ken- 
tucky assembled at Jackson, Tennessee, the 





proposed capital, on the 29th of July. It is 


| proposed to bound the State on the north by the 


Ohio River, east by the Tennessee and the State 
of Alabama, and south by the Tallahatchee Riv- 
er; the area to be a little over twenty-five thou- 
sand square miles. ‘The convention was enthu- 
siastic and harmonious. 

The Republican State Convention of Virginia 
met at Lynchburg July 30. R. G. L. Paige, 
colored delegate, presided. Colonel R. W. 
Hughes was nominated for Governor. ‘The res- 
olutions approve of the administration of Gen- 
eral Grant, and ask for an ad valorem tax law 
for the State, and the repeal by Congress of the 
tax on tobacco. 

The Conservatives of Virginia held their State 
Convention at Richmond August 6, and nomi- 
nated General James L. Kemper for Governor. 
The resolutions approve the rule of conservative 
government as contrasted with ‘ radical rule,” 
advocate the maintenance of the free-school sys- 
tem, and ask for the completion of the great 
James and Kanawha river water-line as a means 
of cheap transportation. 

The Democratic State Convention of Maryland 
met at Baltimore August 12. Levi N. Wood- 
ford was renominated for Controller, and James 
S. Franklin for Clerk of the Court of Appeals. 
The platform reaffirms State rights, strict con- 
struction of the Federal Constitution, and oppo- 
sition to monopolies, revenue tariffs, and the back 
pay for Congressmen. 

The Democratic State Convention of Maine 
assembled at Portland August 12; 568 delegates 
present. Joseph Titcomb, of Kennebunk, was 
nominated for Governor. ‘The platform is copied 
verbatim from that of the Ohio Democrats, but 
expresses distrust of compulsory education. 

The Republican State Convention of Texas as- 
sembled at Dallas August 19, and renominated 
E. J. Davis for Governor. 

The fifth annual convention of the Labor Re- 
form party of Massachusetts met at Lowell Au- 
gust 6. Judge Robert Corby was chosen per- 
manent president. ‘The discussions related prin- 
cipally to the subject of procuring the enactment 
of a ten-hour law. No candidates were nomi- 
nated for State officers, but a resolution was 
adopted censuring Governor Washburn for his 
removal of General Oliver and Mr. Chamberlin 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Potter, an adversary of a ten- 
hour law. Another resolution pledged the sup- 
port of the party to General B. F. Butler for 
Governor in case he should be a candidate. 

The territorial election was held in Utah on 
the 4th of August. The ‘‘ Gentiles” took no 
part, and the Mormon ticket was chosen by a 
unanimous vote. Women and children, and 
foreigners not naturalized, participated. 

A postal treaty with Japan was signed by the 
President August 6. It stipulates for carrying 
of mails between San Francisco and Yokohama, 
at the rate of fifteen cents, prepaid, for letters, to 
be reduced after one year to twelve cents, and 
two cents for newspapers. Mails belonging to 
other countries may also be carried by the Unit- 
ed States for two cents additional, and letters ex- 
changed between Pacific steamers for ten cents. 

No postal treaty has been concluded with 
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France. Mr. Creswell, the Postmaster-General, 
has proposed to fix the rate of postage at nine 
cents for letters on the basis of half an ounce and 
one-third of an ounce, according to the standard 
of the respective countries, free to place of desti- 
nation without the interchange of accounts, each 
country to pay its own sea postage. 

An election was held in North Carolina on 
the 7th of August, which ratified the proposed 
amendments to the constitution of the State. 
The first amendment involves a repudiation of 
the State debt, contracted since the war, by re- 
pealing the provision requiring taxation for its 
liquidation, ‘The second abolishes the require- 
ment for a State census every alternate year. 
The fifth places the State University under the 
control of the Legislature. ‘The sixth exempts 
$300 of individual property from taxation, ‘The 
eighth makes the legislative Sessions biennial. 

A convention of German citizens of Wiscon- 
sin was held at Milwaukee, August 6, to concert 
measures for permanent political organization. 
Germans in other States are invited to co-op- 
erate. About seven hundred delegates were 
present. ‘They adopted a resolution refusing 
support to any party or candidate not accepting 
their platform. They denounce | sumptuary 
laws, advocate free trade, charge corruption on 
officers of the government, condemn the back- 
pay legislation of Congress, oppose consolidation 
and monopolies, advocate cheap transportation, 
and declare that the State should not legislate 
to interfere with the government of cities. The 
organization will hold annual meetings. 

An ‘* Anti-monopoly” Convention was held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, August 14. One-third of the 
counties of the State were represented. Jacob 
A. Vale, Republican, was nominated for Gov- 
ernor, Frederick O'Donnell, Democrat, for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and B. J. Hall, Democrat, for 
Judge of the Supreme Court. The platform de- 
clares for a revenue tariff, opposes land grants, 
and demands that corporations should be re- 
stricted from becoming engines of oppression, 
and should be taxed as individuals, ‘The duty 
of the Legislature to fix maximum rates of fare 
is also asserted. 

A correspondence has been published between 
a committee of citizens of South Carolina and 
the Attorney-General of the United States in re- 
lation to the prosecutions and prisoners convict- 
ed under the Enforcement act. Mr. Williams 
announces that the persons prosecuted and con- 
victed will be treated with as much lenity as pos- 
sible; that the prosecutions now pending will be 
suspended or discontinued—except, perhaps, in 
exceptional cases of great aggravation ; and that 
many under sentence have been or probably will 
be pardoned. But future violations of the ‘‘ Ka- 
Klux act” will be prosecuted with all possible 
energy and vigor. 

Governor Dix has completed the signing of bills 
left in his hands by the Legislature of New York 
at the time of final adjournment. The number is 
871. Several of these are of great importance. 
The adoption of children is for the first time regu- 
lated by law. The validity of all effectual adop- 
tions heretofore made is recognized ; but hence- 
forth no child can be adopted, nor any adopted 
child deprived of the benefits of adoption, except 
by a consent and agreement made in the presence 
and with the approval of the County Judge. A 











minor can not adopt a child, nor can a married 
person without consent of the conjugal partner 
unless they are lawfully separated. Consent js 
necessary on the part of a child over twelve years 
of age, and on the part of the parents, if living 
or on the part of some adult having lawful cus. 
tody of the child if they are dead, except that in 
case of illegitimacy the father’s consent is not 
necessary. ‘The parental consent is unnecessary 
when the parent is deprived of civil rights, ad- 
judged guilty of adultery or cruelty, or for ei. 
ther of these causes divorced, or where he is ad- 
judged insane or a habitual drunkard, or is ju- 
dicially deprived of custody of the child, or has 
abandoned it. The adopted child takes the 
name, and for all legal purposes, except rights 
of property, becomes the child of the persons 
adopting it.—In celebrating marriage the offi- 
ciating magistrate or minister is required to as- 
certain the right of the persons to contract mar- 
riage, and is empowered to examine them and 
other persons under oath.—Corporations exist- 
ing under the laws of other States are empow- 
ered to hold meetings of stockholders and di- 
rectors in this State, if their charter or the law 
of their own State gives the authority.—Chattel 
mortgages are required to be filed every succes- 
sive year so long as they remain unpaid.—Heirs 
of real property are authorized to procure testi- 
mony of the death of the ancestors, the fact that 
they died intestate, their relationship, and the ex- 
istence or non-existence of other heirs, and oth- 
er matters necessary to assure a title, the proof 
to be taken in the Surrogate’s Court and record- 
ed in the record of deeds. 

The result of the trial of the Modoc prison- 
ers by court-martial transpired August 23, Cap- 
tain Jack, Schonchin, Boston Charley, Black 
Jim, One-Eyed Jim, and Sloluck are to be exe- 
cuted at Fort Klamath, Oregon, on the 3d of 
October. 

They are having a Pacific Railway scandal in 
Canada. A meeting was held in Montreal Au- 
gust 5, at which resolutions were adopted asking 
the House of Commons of the Dominion to pro- 
ceed at once to an inquiry into the accusations 
against the government, and declaring that the 
delays in the investigation already ordered have 
created lamentable uneasiness and anarchy, which 
can only be calmed by a public and solemn jn- 
quest. Meanwhile the several members of the 
government have explicitly denied having any 
arrangement or understanding with the Canada 
Pacific Railway Company of the character al- 
leged. 

The State of Entre Rios, in the Argentine Re- 
public, has been the theatre of civil war, and ac- 
companying it was an armed revolt in Paraguay. 
It appears to have commenced in April, but no 
decisive fighting had occurred up to midwinter. 
Jordan, the commander of the insurgents, early 
in June commanded all males between fifteen 
and seventy to be enrolled on penalty of confis- 
cation of property, and also issued a proclama- 
tion threatening death to all foreigners found in 
arms against him, It is asserted that Brazil is 
secretly aiding the rebels. 

The Emperor of Brazil issued a decree in June 
declaring Protestant marriages indissoluble un- 
less declared otherwise by competent legal tri- 
bunals. 

The government of Peru issued a decree on 
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the 12th of July restricting the exportation of 
saltpetre after the Ist of September. An export 
duty of fifteen cents per quintal is imposed, to 
be increased to twenty-five cents in January. 

Lozada, the chief of the Tepic rebellion, in 
the State of Jalisco, Mexico, was defeated by the 
national troops July 14. He was pursued and 
captured by Colonel Rosales, who formerly fought 
under him. He had been in armed hostility to 
the federal government for fifteen years. He 
was tried by court-martial on the 18th, and shot 
the next morning. He refused to be blindfolded, 
and knelt with his face to the firing party. ‘This 
ends the Tepic revolution. —Six thousand troops 
have been sent to reinforce the army of the Rio 
Grande.—Minister Mejia refuses to support the 
government in the exercising of dictatorial pow- 
ers. He is charged with holding secret confer- 
ences of a revolutionary character at the house 
of Sefior Santa Cecilia, a son-in-law of the late 
President Juarez.— The federal District Court 
pronounced an important decision at Matamoros, 
July 23, denying the right of the government to 
collect a duty of one-half per cent. per pound on 
goods imported into the Free Belt. This decis- 
ion is based on the provision of the new tariff, 
and was obtained to shield the merchants of 
Matamoros from the exactions of the customs 
officials, who persisted in collecting the duty aft- 
er the law had been repealed. The government 
now contemplates, when the Congress meets in 
September, to procure legislation to restrain the 
importations for the Free Belt to the ports of 
Matamoros and Nuevo-Lando. 

The returns of the elections in Mexico show 
gains for the administration. The Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court has pronounced a decision 
adverse to the decree for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. 

A message was received from the Queen by 
both Houses of Parliament on the 28th of July, 
announcing the contemplated marriage of the 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess 
Marie-Alexandrovna of Russia, and asking the 
increase of his allowance to £25,000. It was 
voted in the House of Lords without debate. 
The measure was called up in the House of 
Commons on the 29th by Mr. Gladstone, who 
predicted most felicitous results from the alli- 
ance, which, he declared, was one of mutual af- 
fection. He moved the grant of £25,000, and 
£65000 to the princess if she survived her hus- 
band. Mr. Disraeli was absent, and Mr. Ward 
Hunt seconded the motion. A debate sprung 
up in relation to the religious profession of the 
lady. The law of Russia forbids the members 
of the imperial family from abandoning the 
Greek Church; while in England, the royal 
princes and princesses must be Protestants, or 
yield their claim to the throne. This rule, one 
hundred and seventy years ago, excluded the 
House of Savoy, now represented by the King 
of Italy, from the succession. Messrs. Taylor, 
Holt, and other radicals strongly opposed the 
grant. The debate was renewed on the 31st, and 
Mr. Taylor moved a postponement, declaring 
that the expenditure ought to be charged to the 
civil list, or that the crown ought to surrender 
to the treasury the immense private property 
which it held. The duke, he added, receives an 
allowance already ample, ‘‘ wrung as it is from 
2 reluctant and indignant people.” His motion 


was lost, and the bill received its second reading. 

On the Ist of August it was called up finally, and 

Sir Charles Dilke spoke against the grant. After 
| an exciting and angry debate the bill was passed, 
Demonstrations against the proposed allowance 
| Were made at Nottingham, Bristol, Birmingham, 
| and other places ; and a meeting held at Hyde 
Park on Sunday, August 3, adopted a petition 
to the Queen to refuse her assent to the bill. 

The Queen prorogued Parliament on the 5th 
of August. In her speech she thanked the mem- 
bers for their action in relation to the Duke of 
Edinburgh on the occasion of his marriage, and 
announced the best of relations with foreign 
powers. ‘The treaties of 1860 with France had 
been again put in force, and extradition treaties 
concluded with Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Brazil. The tax on sugar and on incomes had 
been reduced to points lower than ever before. 
The establishment of a Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, she predicted, would prove a beneficial 
measure; and the acts relating to education 
would extend that boon in the middle and most 
numerous classes. 

The British Parliament having been prorogued, 
its legislative history for the late session passes 
under review. The occurring of a ministerial 
crisis, though eventuating in the restoration of 
the Gladstone ministry, effectually prevented 
the success of much decisive legislation. ‘The 
Dublin University bill, the bill to make all prop- 
erty ratable, and the Education Amendment bill 
failed, except that Mr. Forster secured an act 
requiring guardians to send to school the chil- 
dren of persons receiving out-door relief, and to 
pay the school fees of children of indigent per- 
sons. The Judicature bill, creating a Supreme 
Court having jurisdiction in law and equity, be- 
fore passing was shorn of power in relation to 
Scotch and Irish appeals, which the House of 
Lords insisted upon retaining as their ‘‘ ancient 
privilege.” The Household Franchise bill, con- 
ferring suffrage upon agricultural laborers of the 
rural districts as well as upon the artisans in 
towns, was debated, but not pressed to a final 
passage, in the House of Commons. Of course 
it would have been rejected by the House of 
Lords. But the ministry were indifferent, or, 
rather, strenuously opposed to every endeavor to 
procure a new apportionment of seats in Parlia- 
ment. ‘The merit of the bill, and the interest 
taken by the people in its success, may be per- 
ceived from the declarations of Mr. Trevelyan, 
and from the petition presented by Mr. Dixon, 
signed by 80,000 farm-laborers living in twenty- 
four counties, praying for itsenactment. In the 
debate of July 23 Mr. Trevelyan said, ‘‘I am 
speaking below the mark in asserting that there 
are’3,000,000 of the inhabitants of England and 
Wales who are not country folk but towns-people 
in their habits, their character, their circum- 
stances, in their ways of thought—in every thing, 
in short, except in the possessicn of the rate- 
paying household suffrage.” A bill enabling 
land-holders to give, sell, or lease lands omwhich 
to erect Dissenting chapels, which failed in the 
House of Lords in 1872, became a law this year, 
with clauses added permitting such lands also to 
be given and used for the purposes of schools, 
ministers’ residences, and burial-grounds. 

It is predicted by conservatives that this Par- 
liament will not again assemble, and they affirm 
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liberals. 
that the result of a new election would be uncer- 
tain. A new ministry could hardly hope for a 
decisive majority, and Mr. Gladstone could go 
to the country with the new watch-word of house- 
hold suffrage. Neither party, therefore, desires 
to try the experiment. Mr. Gladstone mean- 
while has remodeled his cabinet, and the journals 
supporting him declare that if he is spared he 
will present a magnificent budget for 1874. 

A cabinet council of the Gladstone ministry 
was held in Downing Street on the 7th of Au- 
gust to arrange a reconstruction. The Mar- 
quis of Ripon and Messrs. Childers and Baxter 
resigned. In the new ministry Mr. Gladstone, 
in addition to the Premiership, is also Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, assisted by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Sir Arthur Wellesley Peel. Mr. 
Robert Lowe is the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Mr. H. A. Bruce having been 
elevated to the peerage, and succeeding Lord Ri- 
pon as the President of the Council. Mr. John 


Bright is the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- | 


ter. Mr. William P. Adam has been appointed 
Commissioner of Works and Buildings, and Sir 
George Jessel Master of the Rolls. 

The French Assembly at Versailles, at its ses- 
sion on the 23d of July, authorized the Perma- 
nent Committee, which sits during the recess, to 


prosecute all who insulted the Assembly. This | 


committee consists of ten members of the Right 
and Centre, seven of the Left, and one Bona- 


partist. It will meet every alternate week. On | 


the 24th a bill was passed, after a violent relig- 
ious debate, authorizing the construction of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart on the heights of 
Montmartre. 

The Fiench treaties of commerce with Great 


Britain and Belgium were approved. On the. 


29th President M‘Mahon transmitted a message 
proroguing the Assembly. 
happy results of concord between that body and 
the government; and alluding to the evacuation 


of the country by the Germans, paid a handsome 


tribute to the successful diplomacy of President 
Thiers. Peace was the first necessity of the 
country, and the government was resolved to 


maintain it.—Rumors of the restoration of the | 


monarchy are now in circulation. ‘The Comte 
de Paris arrived at Vienna on the 4th of August, 
and was received by the Emperor Francis Joseph. 


Interviews were held between him and the Comte 


de Chambord the next day, and dispatches from 
Vienna declare that the latter was acknowledged 


by the former to be the head of the house of | 


Bourbon and of the royal family of France. A 
deputation of French Legitimists waited upon 
him at Frohsdorf and tendered him the throne, 
which he accepted. A letter written by the 
count to a friend has been published. It de- 


nounces the republic as promoting social anarchy, | 
and declares France to be weary of agitation. | 


He declares an honest and moderate republic an 


illusion, and declares the present to be but a pro- | 


visional arrangement. He concludes : 


“ As a whole, France is Catholic and monarchical. 
It is for us to caution it against errors, to point out 
the rocks, and to direct it toward the port. The day 


of triumph is still one of God’s secrets; but have con- | 


fidence in the mission of France. Europe has need of 
it, the papacy has need of it, and therefore the old 
Christian nation can not perish.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He eulogized the | 


that there is a reaction in progress against the| A letter from Paris, dated August 8, declares 
But the Saturday Review declares | that the negotiations between the Comte de 


Chambord and the Comte de Paris to place the 
former on the French throne have injured the 


| Movement. The elder Bourbons will unfurl on’ 


| the white flag, while the Orleanists accept the 


tricolor. 

The Duc de Broglie has prepared a letter set- 
ting forth the causes which led to the retirement 
| of President Thiers, and the elevation of Marshal 
|M‘Mahon. It bears date August 1. It asserts 
| that the French people are apathetic; constant 
| revolutions have weakened or annihilated polit- 
ical convictions not all republican, but rather 
| monarchiecal, but having lost faith in its ancient 
dynasty, and creating instead temporary soy- 
ereigns without roots in the past, without links 
in the future. As such a sovereign, he inti- 
mates, Marshal M‘Mahon was accepted. ‘The 
maintaining of the Assembly in Versailles obvi- 
ated the invgsion of the Parisian rabble. All 
conservative Parties united for the defense of 
society imperiled by the Communists. ‘The fall 
of M. Thiers, the duke insists, is irretrievable. 
| His system of condescension to the radicals was 
| the source of apprehension. 

“The difficulty of restoring monarehy in 
| France,” says De Broglie, ‘*‘ consists not in unit- 
ing Legitimists, Orleanists, and even Bonapart- 
ists, but in persuading French public opinion 
that a king unfolding the white flag does not rep- 
| resent the domination of priests and nobles, feud- 
' ality, and the loss by the peasantry of the lands 
taken in the revolutionary period. This difficulty 
| is perhaps insurmountable. If this error in the 
mind of a great part of the French peasantry 
should be dispelled, it would be as easy to trans- 
mit the power to a king as from M. Thiers to 
Marshal M ‘Mahon.” 

The duke thus depicts the purposes of the rad- 
icals: ‘* Demagogy is not in France, as in most 
other states, a political force for obtaining legal 
reforms. It is directed against the laws, and the 
existence of society itself. It has declared war 
against religion, family, property, any kind of 
authority but that of the lowest mob.” Danger 
is particularly menacing when the government 
is officially denominated ‘‘republic.” Historical 
events have framed the popular mind into such 
a shape that it associates this word with the idea 
of revenge for those who consider themselves 
wronged against the classes they consider as 
unjustly happier than themselves. ‘The existence 
of a republic in France has always been associ- 
ated with proletarian excesses; and it is consid- 
ered not as an end, but as a means of overthrow- 
ing the laws of society. Hence the use of the 
designation by the Assembly at Bordeaux was a 
fault.. It should have been called ‘‘’The Na- 
tional Government of France.” It could have 
gone on as it did, all parties content. But M. 
Thiers had his own construction, substituted his 
personal government for that of the majority, 
thus elating the radicals and dissatisfying the 
Assembly. His successor will not follow his ex- 


|ample. ‘The new ministry are not clerical and 
‘ultramontane. The reign of Marshal M‘Mahon 


begins with a solid strength and chances of suc- 
cess unknown to any of the preceding govern- 
ments since the fall of the empire. 

A war has been commenced on the French 
newspapers, ‘Twenty have been suppressed. 
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Henri Rochefort and eighty-nine other con-| Cartagena, Cadiz, Barcelona, Seville, Granada, 


viets sailed on the transport Virginie for New 
Caledonia August 8. 

The customs revenue of France for the first 

six months of the year amounted to 113,000,000 
francs, against 78,000,000 for the same period 
last year; and the total revenue to 516,000,000 
franes, against 404,000,000 for the same pe- 
riod last year. The imports amounted to 
1,561,000,000 francs, against 1,678,000,000 for 
the same time in 1872; and the exports to 
1,952,000,000 franes, against 1,727,000,000 last 
year. 
* The luxury of war is appropriately illustrated 
in an elaborate computation, in the Vossische 
Zeitung of Berlin, of the money cost of the seven 
months’ contest which discrowned an emperor in 
France, and ended with one in Germany. The 
computation lays down the extraordinary ex- 
penses of North Germany at 598,391,492 thalers; 
the re-establishment of the North German con- 
tingent at 106,846,810 thalers ; and the ordinary 
military expenses at 178,000,000 thalers. To 
this add the expenses of South Germany, and the 
cost of the seven months’ war for Germany ex- 
ceeds 1,000,000,000 thalers. ‘Then, on the side 
of France, there is the war indemnity of 
5,000,000,000 frances; and their war expendi- 
tures must have exceeded those of Germany ; 
making a total not under 3,000,000,000 thalers. 
We have thus the grand total of 4,000,000,000 
of thalers, or £600,000,000 sterling, equal to 
$3,000,000,000 gold. 

The International Congress to discuss meas- 
ures for the protection of patent rights in all 
civilized countries met at Vienna August 4. 

The Italian Minister of Finance announces a 
great increase in the number of vessels trading 
with the United States. 

The Pope received several newly made bishops 
on the 28th of July. He exhorted them to main- 
tain zealously the rights of the Church. Allud- 
ing to the ecclesiastical conflict with Freemason- 
ry in Brazil, he declared Freemasons liable to 
excommunication, like members of other secret 
societies, notwithstanding the charitable objects 
of their organization. 

The Good Templars have been permitted to 
establish lodges in Prussia. 

The new monetary law for Germany has been 
promulgated. It substitutes the national gold 
standard for the present circulation, the mark, 
worth 23.8 cents, being the unit. Gold coins 
consist of five, ten, and twenty marks ; subsidiary 
coins of five, two, and one mark pieces; token 
coins of fivepenny and tenpenny nickel pieces, 
and one and two penny copper pieces. The 
amount of small coins is to average twelve and a 
half marks per head—a little over $100,000,000. 
The silver currency is to be called in, and only 
the new coinage and national paper currency al- 
lowed to remain after 1875. 

The republic of Spain has been passing through 
a crisis of civil war. On the 30th of June the 
Cortes voted to invest President Salmeron with 
extraordinary powers in view of the Carlist insur- 
rection. ‘The minority of that Assembly, ‘‘the 
party of the Extreme Left,” called also Intransi- 
gentes, withdrew the next day, and began an agi- 
tation against the government. The jealousy 
entertained against Madrid by the other cities 
afforded opportunity, and revolts took place in 





Malaga, and other cities. 

At Cartagena the insurgents, under the lead 
of General Contreras, seized the city and the 
castle. A squadron of six vessels in the harbor 
immediately united with them. <A junta, or 
Committee of Public Safety, was at once pro- 
claimed, and the red flag adopted. ‘The ship- 
ping was placed under the command of Rosas, 
who led the insurrection at Ferrol several months 
ago. Galley-slaves were taken to man the ves- 
sels. President Salmeron immediately declared 
the vessels pirates which co-operated with the in- 
surgents. A minority of members of the Cortes 
moved a resolution censuring this action, but it 
was rejected, July 22, by a vote of 110 to 90, 
The minority immediately prepared to withdraw, 
with the purpose of establishing a separate gov- 
ernment at Cartagena. ‘The Cortes resolved at 
once upon vigorous efforts. <A bill was intro- 
duced to authorize the prosecution of deputies 
who should rebel against measures adopted by 
that body. The Admiralty was also suppressed. 
President Salmeron issued a proclamation on the 
24th calling out 80,000 of the reserves into act- 
ive service, and began the contest with great en- 
ergy. The civil governors of Seville and Alba- 
cete were dismissed, and successors nominated, 
and General Martinez appointed Captain-Gen- 
eral of Valencia, in place of General Valevole. 
The proclamation of President Salmeron declar- 
ing the crews of the vessels at Cartagena pirates 
created great consternation, and deterred them 
from venturing to sail to Malaga. Threats to 
assassinate Salmeron and his associates were 
made. Meetings of liberals were held at Mad- 
rid and elsewhere, one of them being presided 
over by Marshal Serrano, which pledged support 
to the government. ‘The gun-boat Vigilunte, at- 
tempting to leave the harbor of Cartagena, was 
seized by the German frigate Frederick Charles, 
Hostile demonstrations were the result, but no 
violence occurred ; and the imperial government 
at Berlin has since disavowed the act, and the 
vessel was delivered, July 30, to the Spanish con- 
sul at Gibraltar. On the 25th Contreras issued 
a circular to the foreign powers, assuming the 
title of president and commander of the sea and 
land forces of the canton of Murcia. He dis- 
solved the junta. Vessels were sent to Mala- 
ga and Torrevieja to levy contributions. He 
also applied for a loan in London. ‘The red flag 
was lowered, and the national colors of Spain 
hoisted on all the fortresses on the 27th. A 
naval expedition, commanded by Contreras in 
person, set sail the next day for Almeria. On 
arriving off that port he demanded a contribu- 
tion of 50,000 pesetas, and being refused, opened 
a fire on the city. ‘The women and children hav- 
ing been removed, the garrison made a deter- 
mined and successful resistance. The attack was 
renewed on the 31st without result, and the in- 
surgent fleet retfred. A detachment of 700 men 
from Cartagena surprised the garrison of Ori- 
huela, captured the town, and marched upon 
Alicante July 30. Contreras attempted also to 
sail for the place; but his lawless treatment of 
foreigners aroused the attention of the German, 
English, French, and Italian governments, who 
dispatched immediate orders to the command- 
ers of their respective squadrons. ‘The conduct 
of Contreras in bombarding towns and commit- 
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ting excesses produced a reaction adverse to him 
throughout the country, and many abandoned 


his standard. On his arrival off the harbor of 
Malaga, August 2, the commanders of the for- 
eign squadrons intercepted him, and compelled 
him to return to Cartagena. After his depart- 
ure the city returned to its loyalty. ‘The gov- 
ernor was arrested for treason. 

Valencia was attacked by the government 
troops July 27. After a conflict of five hours 
the insurgents proposed terms of capitulation, 
which were refused. ‘The city was bombarded 
on the 30th, and for several days in succession. 
The insurgents resisted with great obstinacy, and 
the Spanish losses were heavy. ‘The city capit- 
ulated unconditionally on the 8th of August. 

On the 27th of July the government troops at 
Seville were attacked by armed bodies of insur- 
gents. After several hours of fighting the latter 
offered to capitulate, but their terms were re- 
fused. The conflict was renewed, and main- 
tained several days, with heavy loss of life. On 
the 29th the insurgents were dislodged, and their 
cannon—twenty pieces—captured, and the next 
day order was restored. Several foreigners (In- 
ternationals) were captured. General Paira com- 
manded the government troops. 

On the Ist of August a battle took place near 
Malaga between the Republicans and insurgents, 
and the latter were defeated. 

The revolutionary junta at Granada issued an 
order July 30 to seize all public and ecclesiastic- 
al property, and to coin the church-bells into 
money. ‘This was done, and a contribution ley- 
ied, But the government forces occupied the 
province, and on the 4th of August the city sur- 
rendered. 

The junta of Cadiz was arrested on the 3d of 
August, 

The Carlists, having the favor of President 
M‘Mahon and the Duc de Broglie, have been 
encouraged to more formidable demonstrations, 
On the 23d of July their force in Catalonia and 
Biscay amounted to 30,000 men. They were 
evidently acting in concert with the insurgents 
in various places. On the 25th Don Alfonso 
captured Reus, and marched upon Barcelona. 
Don Carlos himself attacked a body of repub- 
licans on the 27th at Elizondo, near Pampeluna, 
and dispersed them, He then proceeded to Na- 
varre, arriving at Leiga on the 29th. He is re- 
ported to have offered to cede to France all of 
Navarre north of the river Ebro. On the 3d of 
August he took the oath of fidelity in the prov- 
ince of Biscay. 

On the 28th General Navarro attacked the 
Carlists at Marededes, and drove them from 
the town, releasing 700 prisoners. The Carlist 
blockade of Bilboa has been raised. On the 
31st the Carlists were repulsed at Portugalete, 
near Bilboa, 

A vote granting constitutional guarantees to 
Porto Rico was adopted almost €nanimously by 
the Cortes August 6, and a deputy from that isl- 
and pledged its fealty to the republic. 

The Federal Commission of the Spanish In- 
ternationals have promulgated an address vindi- 
cating themselves from the imputations cast upon 
them for the disturbances at Alcoy early in the 
month of July, They accuse the federation re- 
publican government of calumny and injustice, 
and assert that the Mayor of Alcoy himself pre- 











cipitated the riot at that place. There werg 
strikes at the principal cities and districts of ag- 
riculturists and working-men, which the authori. 
ties had made the pretext for seizing the books 
and closing the offices of the International Agso. 
ciation. At Seville, Valencia, and numerous oth- 
er places this had been done. Finally at Alcoy 
the mayor had promised to be neutral, and vio- 
lated his word. The municipal council had been 
advised by the working-men to resign if they did 
not intend to preserve neutrality. But they were 
fired upon as disturbers of the peace; a conflict had 
ensued, in which about twenty-five persons had 
lost their lives, the mayor himself among them. 
The commission declare that Alcoy’s armed re- 
sistance will be the example that they will fol- 
low whenever the encroachments of the authori- 
ties make the exercise of personal rights impos- 
sible. Wherever this address was circulated the 
insurrection appears to have followed. A dis- 
patch from Madrid, August 2, states that 6000 
workmen had offered to conduct the affairs of 
that town and maintain order. 

The Spanish Constitution, as adopted at the 
palace of the Cortes, July 17, affirms in its Bill 
of Rights the right to life and its protection, free 
speech, diffusion of ideas, labor and commerce, 
holding meetings, property without incumbrance 
or entail, equality before the law, trial by jury, 
and defense by counsel. The federal system of 
government by states is carefully declared ; the 
right of entering private residences is restricted, 
and the withholding of letters and telegraphic 
messages prohibited. Suffrage is made univers- 
al, public education required, religious worship 
made free, and the church separated from the 
state. A President, Vice-President, Senate, and 
House of Congress of deputies are provided, sub- 
stantially as in the United States. The autono- 
my of the states is specifically assured. 

Another British vessel landed military stores 
for the Carlists at Fontarabia August 13. She 
was overhauled by a Spanish man-of-war in 
French waters, when sailing under British col- 
ors, and towed into the harbor of San Sebastian. 
She proved to be the Deerhound, the British ves- 
sel that rescued Captain Semmes, of the Ala- 
bama, when that vessel had been sunk by the 
Kearsarge, during the civil war in the United 
States. A diplomatic correspondence is accord- 
ingly predicted. 

A dispatch from Madrid, dated August 21, an- 
nounces a brilliant republican victory near Berga. 
The Carlists lost ninety killed and three hundred 
wounded. The siege had been raised and the 
Carlists were in full retreat, General Espartero, 
whose voice is all-potent with the Cortes, advises 
that General Manuel Concha be placed in com- 
mand in the Biscay provinces and General Mo- 
riones in Navarre. 

Bonitas, a member of the Cortes, is to be tried 
for participation in the cantonal insurrection. 

The Shah of Persia was at Milan July 27. 
He proceeded to Vienna, arriving on the 3d of 
August, He was received by the Emperor, and 
visited the Exhibition. 

The treaty between Russia and Khiva was an- 
nounced July 25. The Khan pays Russia two 
million rubles, abolishes corporal punishment and 
slavery, and cedes a portion of his territory to 
Bokhara, The Russian troops leave the country 
on the payment of the indemnity. 
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DISASTERS. | 

July 25.—Baltimore was visited by a disas- | 
trous fire. ‘The conflagration began in the steam | 
sash and door factory of Joseph ‘Thomas and Son, | 
a wooden building on Clay Street, and swept rap- | 
idly to the north and east. ‘The Central Presby- | 
terian Church and the English Lutheran Church 
on Lexington Street were destroyed. The dis- 
triet ravaged embraced about ten acres, and was | 
inhabited principally by poor people ; hence the | 
devastation, though inflicting severe hardship on | 
the sufferers, but a little exceeded one million 
dollars in pecuniary damage. A heavy storm | 
of rain terminated the conflagration. 

July 26.—A fire also occurred at Norfolk, 
Virginia, threatening the destruction of the en- 
tire city. It was evidently the work of incendia- 
ries. ‘I'he flames were subdued in the afternoon, 
but repeatedly broke forth anew, but were final- 
ly extinguished on the night of the 27th, ‘The 
damage was estimated at $275,000. 

August 2.—There was a great conflagration 
at Portland, Oregon, Twenty-three blocks of 
buildings were destroyed. ‘Iwo hundred and | 
fifty dwellings were burned, and the losses were 
computed at $1,500,000. 

August 5.—The buildings and shipping of the 
Standard Oil Works Company, at Hunter's 
Point, New York, were burned ; loss $125,000. 
One of the tank boats blew up, the captain being 
on board. His body was frightfully mutilated, 

August 8.—The steamer Wawasset, of Wash- 
ington, was burned off Acquia Creek. She left 
Washington in the morning on her regular week- 
ly trip, with 117 registered passengers on board. 
Just before reaching Chatterton’s Landing, on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac, she was dis- 
covered to be on fire. A panic immediately en- 
sued among the passengers, totally disconcerting 
all measures for their safety. Between forty 
and fifty jumped overboard and were drowned. 
About seventy-five lives were lost altogether. 

August 9.—A fire broke out at two o’clock in 
the buildings of the Maine Steam-ship Company 
at Portland. ‘The flames communicated to the 
steamers Dirigo, Montreal, and Carlotta, all of 
which were burned. The buildings on the At- 
lantie Wharf—including the elevator, filled with 
corn, belonging to the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company—were also destroyed. The Chesa- 
peake, of historical memory, was barely res- 
cued, Three persons belonging to the Dirigo 
jumped into the water, and were drowned. 
Several others are missing. The loss is esti- 
mated at $600,000. 

August 12.—An explosion of fire-damp oc- 
curred at the Central Coal Mine in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Three men were injured, two of 
them mortally.—A fearful catastrophe occurred 
at Kuhn’s Patch, in the Wyoming Valley, near 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. A large party of wom- 
en and girls from that city were picking berries 
on the mountain, when a violent storm burst 
upon them. Forty-one persons took shelter in 
an unoccupied house, and several remained out- 
side. A few minutes later a bolt of lightning 
struck the building, killing two of the women, 
mortally injuring four, and burning many others 
of the party severely. ‘Ihe flesh was torn from 
their bodies in a frightful manner. The flood 
in the valley was so great as to render it diffi- 








August 16.—At half-past ten p.m. a terrible 
accident occurred on the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad, near Lemont, twenty miles from Chi- 
cago. The south-bound passenger train met a 
coal train, and was totally wrecked by the col- 
lision. Eleven passengers were killed, and thir- 
ty-five injured, three of whom have since died. 

August 22.—By the falling of a partially de- 
molished house in Eleventh Street, New York 
city, eight laborers were killed and seven fright- 
fully wounded. 

August 23.—The steamer George Wolfe blew 
up at St. Francis Island, on the Mississippi. 
Thirty persons were killed or injured. 

August 25.—The Fire Island express train on 
the Southside Railroad, Long Island, ran off the 
track between Merrick and Freeport. About 
fifty persons were injured. 

July 25.—An explosion of fire-damp occurred 
in a coal mine at Framiéres, Belgium. Five 
miners were killed. 

August 2.—A train on the Northwestern Rail- 
way of England ran off the track at Wigan upon 
the platformand against the station building. Ten 
persons were killed and about thirty injured. 

August 4.—The steam-ship Alabama, plying 
between New York and Glasgow, was struck on 
the port bow a little before midnight, by the bark 
Abeona, about sixteen miles off Innistrahall, on 
the northern Irish coast. The bark sunk imme- 
diately with eight of her crew, Three were res- 
eued, <A boat of the Alabama was lost in the 
collision and drifted ashore, giving rise to a ru- 
mor that she had been wrecked. 

August 12.—The clipper ship La Escocesa, 
from San Francisco, sank in the Mersey.—A 
dispatch from London announces that Chris- 
tianople, a town on Kalmar Sound, had been 
entirely destroyed by fire. 

August 19.—A fire took place at Quebec. It 
covered ten acres. Two vessels were destroyed 
in the river, Loss $400,000. 

August 20.—A dispatch from Bombay an- 
nounces destructive floods in India. ‘Thirty- 
five hundred houses had been swept away in 
the province of Agra, and several lives lost. 


OBITUARY. 


August 3,—At Washington, D. C., Robert 
Chew, chief clerk in the Department of State, 
aged sixty. 

August 4.—At New Brighton, Staten Island, 
Anson Livingston, aged sixty-six. He was a 
son of Chief Justice Livingston. 

August 6.—At Newark, New Jersey, Professor 
John F. Stoddard, the author of several text- 
books on mathematics.—At Dresden, Ohio, 
George W. Cass, aged eighty-two. He was a 
brother of General Lewis Cass.—At the High- 
lands, New Jersey, Dr. G. A. Maack, Professor 
of Comparative Zoology in the Maseum at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, He was found dead in 
his room at the hotel. Dr. Maack was the ge- 
ologist and naturalist of Captain Selfridge’s Da- 
rien Exploring Expedition in 1871. An illus- 
trated article to be published in the next num- 
ber of this Magazine, entitled ‘‘ The Secret of 
the Strait,” was prepared from his report to Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, giving the result of his research- 
es in connection with that expedition, 

He was in the editor’s office revising the proofs 





cult to procure assistance. 





of this article only a few days before his death. 
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August 10.—At Rochester, New York, Will- 
iam W. Clark, former Professor of Natural Sci- 
ence at the State Normal School, aged forty- 
nine. 

August 11.— At Braintree, Massachusetts, 
Rey. Richard Salter Storrs, D.D., pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, aged eighty-six. 
He graduated at Williams College in 1807, and 
was ordained and installed at Braintree in 1811. 
He officiated sixty-two years on an annual sal- 
ary of $800. 

August 12.—In New York City, George N. 
Sanders, aged sixty-one. He was grandson of 
George Nicholas, the proposer of the famous 
Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, and first appear- 


ed in political life in a mass-meeting to support | 


the annexation of Texas. He was consul to 
London under Mr. Pierce, and Navy Agent at 
the port of New York under Mr. Buchanan. 
He co-operated with Mr. Greeley in procuring 
the celebrated peace negotiations at Niagara 
Falls. 

August 13.— At Amenia, New York, Rev. 
Samuel Roosevelt Johnson, D.D., former Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in the Union The- 
ological Seminary. 

August 14.—At St. Paul, Minnesota, Colonel 
De Witt Clinton. He held the position of Judge 


Advocate General on the staff of General Canby, | 


and was a lawyer of ability. He was the son of 
Judge G. W. Clinton, of Buffalo, and grandson 
of the celebrated Governor of New York.—At 
Brooklyn, New York, of disease of the heart, 
Colonel James F. Meline, aged about sixty. He 
served on the staff of General Pope during the 
war, and afterward became the author of Two 


Thousand Miles on Horseback, a Vindication of | 
Mary Queen of Scots, a Life of Pope Sixtus V., | 
and other treatises. 

August 15.—A dispatch announces the death 
of William Stoddard, member at different times 
of the Legislature of Michigan, by suicide, while 
delirious. —At Philadelphia, Elias Durand, the | 


celebrated pharmacist, aged eighty. He was a 


native of France, and served in the medical corps | 
He next mi- 


of the army of the first Napoleon. 


|dent of the Northern Central Railroad.—A¢ 


| Manchester, New Hampshire, by suicide, Charles 
Stark, aged seventy-two. He was formerly State 
| Senator, and was a clear-headed, higtily respect- 
ed man of great wealth. He was a grandson of 
General John Stark of the Revolution. 
August 24.—At Pittsfield, Massachusetts, the 
Rev. John Todd, D.D., pastor of the First Con- 
| gregational Church in that city, aged seventy- 
three years, forty-six of which were spent in the 
|ministry. He was the author of over thirty 
| popular works, the most widely known of which 
are Lectures to Children, which has been trans- 
lated into French, German, Greek, Dutch, and 
Tamil, The Student's Manual,and Index Rerum. 
July 23.—At Berlin, Prussia, Gustave Rose 
| the eminent chemist and mineralogist, aged sev- 
| enty-five. He accompanied Humboldt on his 
| memorable exploring expedition in Central Asia 
in 1829, and was the author of many scientific 
| works, the most noted relating to crystallography, 
| 


August 3.—At Venice, Italy, Victor Euphe- 
mion Philaréte Chasles, the eminent French 
| author, aged seventy-five.—In England, Cecilia 
| Letitia Underwood, wife of the Duke of Sussex, 
uncle of Queen Victoria, aged eighty-five. She 
'was the eighth daughter of the second Earl of 
| Arran, by Elizabeth Underwood, his third wife, 
and was twice married. The latter marriage, 
| with the Duke of Sussex, took place in 1831, but 
not having been sanctioned by the king, was not 
_ valid in British law, though binding in the church. 
| In 1840 she was elevated to the peerage by the 
title of Duchess of Inverness, an indirect ac- 
knowledgment of the alliance. 

August 6.—At Paris, M. Camille-Hyacinthe 
Odillon Barrot, President ef the Council of State 
of France, aged ninety-two. He was the son of 
a deputy in the National Assembly of the Revo- 
jution, who voted against the execution of the 
king. He opposed the re-establishment of the 
/empire on the return of Napoleon I. from Elba, 
and was a liberal during the reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. In August, 1830, he 
was commissioned to announce to the latter 
monarch the overthrow of his dynasty, and to 





grated to this country, and devoted himself to | conduct the royal family out of the country. In 
the study of the flora of North America; and | 1848 he became a member of the Constituent 
his herbarium, containing over 10,000 species | Assembly, and entered the cabinet of Louis Na- 
of plants, now occupies a separate gallery in the | poleon, Prince-President, as Minister of Justice. 











museum of the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris. 

August 17.—At Philadelphia, William M. | 
Meredith, aged seventy-four. Mr. Meredith was 
Secretary of the Treasury in the administration | 
of President Taylor, was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention which framed the present 
constitution of Pennsylvania, and president of 
the present Constitutional Convention. 

August 18.—In the city of New York, the 
Rey. Gardiner Spring, D.D., aged eighty-eight. | 
His father was a chaplain in the Continental 
Army, and accompanied General Arnold to Que- 
bec. Dr. Spring, his eldest son, was born at 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. He was a class- 
mate of the late John C. Calhoun, at Yale Col- 
lege, studied law, but abandoned that profession 
for the Presbyterian ministry. He preached 
first at the Cedar Street Church, now the Post- 
office, and afterward became pastor of the “‘ Old 
Brick Chureh,” which stood on the site of the 
present 7imes building.—At Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, General A. B. Warford, former Presi- 


| 


He retired from public life the next year, but 

was called again into service in the administra- 

tions of M. Thiers and General M‘Mahon. 
August 8.—At London, James Holmes, for- 


| mer printer and proprietor of the London A the- 


neeum, aged eighty-four. He aided in the prep- 
aration of Valpy’s edition of the Greek classics, 
and was printer of the Law Journal, Literary 
Magnet, and Weekly Review, 

August 10.—In London, Thomas Chisholm 
Anstey, the distinguished barrister, aged fifty- 
seven. 

August 18.—The cable announces the death 
of Charles Frederic, ex-Duke of Brunswick, by 
apoplexy, at Geneva, Switzerland, in his sixty- 
ninth year. He was son of the ‘‘ fated chief- 
tain,” celebrated by Byron, that fell at Water- 
loo, and his guardian was his distinguished rela- 
tive, the Prince Regent of Great Britain. He 
was placed in possession of his duchy in 1823, 
but lived mostly abroad, and was finally deposed 
by the Federal Diet in 1830. 





Chita’ s 


E are indebted to a friend who has ‘‘ done 

\ the State some service” at Albany for the 

following true copy of the Speaker's certificate 

of the passage of ‘‘an act to incorporate the 

Oxford Hotel Company,” being chapter 448 of 

the laws of 1871: 

Srate or New Yor«, rv Assemsty, April 6, 1871. 

This bill was read the third time and passed, a ma- 

jority of all the members elected to the Asylum voting 
in favor thereof. Wa. Hirouman, Speaker. 


The certificate is in the well-known handwrit- 
ing of that genial gentleman, Ed Johnson, and 
is too good a joke on the Assembly of 1871 to 
lie buried in the office of the Secretary of State. 
It only needs the word ‘‘ lunatic” before ‘ asy- 
lum” to make it strictly accurate. 


Littte more than fourscore years have elapsed 
since Sir John Sinclair recorded in his Statistic- 
al Account of Scotland that the old belief prev- 
alent in the Highlands as to the existence of fair- 
ies was not then quite obliterated. There has 
been recently published in Edinburgh a volume 
about fairies and fairy lore, in which are several 
legends done into rhyme. One of these, illus- 
trating fairy and ordinary life combined, con- 
tains a capital song, which will be especially ap- 
preciated by those of our readers who have Scotch 
blood running in their veins: 

Watt o’ the Hill cam’ doun the brae, 

Trigly buskit frae tap to tae, 

Ridin’ fu’ crouse on his dappled gray— 
Wattie wis fidgin’ fain ; 3 

“ An’, aye,” quo’ he, “ whate’er betide, 

Some canty bit lass I’ll mak’ my bride, 

For winter is comin’—my bed’s o’er wide— 
I'll lie nae mair my lane.” 


Wattie gaed hoddlin’ to the mill. 
“ Here’s routh,” quo’ he, ‘*to woo at will, 
Jenny an’ Meg an’ Bess an’ Lill, 
Tibbie an’ Kate an’ Jane. 
Lasses, I’m here a wooer to woo; 
Will ane o’ ye come an’ be my doo? 
T’ve siller, an’ lan’, an’ mony a coo— 
I’m tired o’ lyin’ my lane.” 
The lasses skirled a loud “tee hee!” 
But ilka ane cried, “* Wull ye tak’ me?” 
Better an’ auld man’s dawtie be, 
Wi’ walth o’ gear, than nane. 
“Wattie,” quo’ they, “just steek yer een, 
Grip wha ye like, she'll he’er compleen; 
Better a cuttie than wantin’ a speen— 
Ye’se lie nae mair yer lane.” 


Somertuine of the true afflatus seems to lurk 
in the following, sent by a friend to commemo- 
rate the nuptials of a tailor’s daughter with a 
barber’s boy: 


The tailor’s daughter took the barber’s boy 
To be the partner of her grief and joy. 
What force the power of nature can control! 
For still the needle turns toward the pole. 


Tue colored brother who is conscious of the 
infirmities of man, and aspires to a higher and 
purer life, is seldom without words to express 
his emotions, albeit sometimes in phrase more 
direct and blunt than elegant. So it was with 
an old negro named Pete, who was very much 
troubled about his sins. Perceiving him one 
day with a downcast look, his master asked him 
the cause. 

**Oh, massa, I'm such a great sinner!” 





Drawer, 


** But, Pete,” said his master, ‘‘ you are fool- 
ish to take it so much to heart. You never see 
me troubled about my sins.” 

** I know de reason, massa,” said Pete: “when 
you go out duck-shooting, and kill one bird and 
wound anoder, don’t you run after de wounded 
duck ?” 

“*Yes, Pete ;” and the master wondered what 
was coming next. 

** Well, massa, dat is de way wid you and 
me. De debil’s got you sure; but as he am not 
sure of me, he jis chase dis chile all de time.” 


WHEN one can combine the true spirit of elegy 
with accuracy of detail, he does a good thing— 
as per the following : 


The death-angel smote Alexander M‘Glue, 
And gave him protracted repose; 
He wore a checked shirt and a number nine shoe, 
And he had a pink wart on his nose. 
No doubt he is happier dwelling in space 
Over there on the evergreen shore. 
we - friends are informed that his funeral takes 
place 
Precisely at quarter past four! 


Ir this did not come to us from a respectable 
man in Melrose, Massachusetts, a place proverb- 
ial for truthfulness, we should not believe it : 

One of Boston’s esteemed citizens was in a 
well-known restaurant, partaking of the whole- 
some and invigorating apple-pie. Discovering 
something therein that seemed to have no legiti- 


| mate connection with pie, he called the propri- 


etor, and deferentially observed to him, ‘‘ See 
what I have found in this pie—a piece of blue 
overall with button attached.” 

The enterprising proprietor, not at all discon- 
certed, quietly replied, ‘* Well, keep on eating: 
you may find the man.” 


In a thriving little borough in New Jersey 
several gentlemen were talking, in the railway 
station, of certain recent efforts to induce manu- 
facturing companies to locate in their midst. 
One of these gentlemen remarked to a fellow- 
townsman, ‘After all, K——, you and I are 
the only manufacturers in the place, and have 
done more to advance local interests than all the 
rest put together.” 

‘** Yes,” replied K——; ‘‘ we have built up a 
nice little business that brings a good deal of 
money into the place, but nobody gives us credit 
for it.” 

The arrival of the train stopped further con- 
versation. One of these enterprising men kept 
a gin-mill, and manufactured drunkards; the 
other manufactured coffins to bury them. 


Amoye the many interesting anecdotes in 
Colonel Forney’s Reminiscences of Public Men, 
the following, of the late John C. Rives, will be 
appreciated by those who knew that somewhat 
rough but quick-witted gentleman : 

The anecdotes of John C. Rives had a spe- 
cial flavor, and never a sting. One day, when 
Douglas and a few of us were standing in ‘‘ the 
Hole in the Wall,” a celebrated resort for Sena- 
tors and members, Rives came in and joined us. 
It was in 1854, just after Douglas had intro- 
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duced his bill to repeal the Missouri Compro- | 
mise Line. Rives, like his partner, Francis P. | 
Blair, was opposed to it, and made no hesitation 
in saying so. Douglas twitted him about get- 
ting out of the party lines, and tried to convince 
him that his measure was right. 

**T don’t like it, Douglas, and never can like 
it. Itis uncalled for. It reminds me of a fel- 
low who, having gone pretty nearly through all 
the follies of life, took it into his head to hire a 
bully to do his fighting. He made a contract 
with the stoutest bruiser he could find, and they 
started on their journey down the Mississippi. 
At every landing the quarrel was picked by the 
one, and the battle fought by the other. It was 
tough work sometimes, but rather enjoyable. 
At last they reached New Orleans. On the 
levee they found a stout, brawny stevedore, and 
after some chaffing, a row was started, and the 
two began to pummel each other. They were 
well matched; but, aided by his experience, the 
bully beat the stevedore. ‘I say, boss,’ said his 
fighting man, ‘I give up this job; you is too 
much for me! J don’t see any reason in that ere 
last fight.’ ” 

Of course the laugh was against Judge Doug- 
las, and none relished the hit more than himself. 





A apy of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, having 
been moved to visit General Di Cesnola’s collec- 
tion of curiosities, on view in Fourteenth Street, 
feels impelled to write as follows : | Christian era, and do you see the most wonder- 
It is not often that one is inclined to tell a | ful resemblance to our dresses of this spring here 
joke wherein the utter discomfiture of one’s self | in New York? ‘There is the hair done high, the 
constitutes the point; but this one I must tell you, | ear-rings, the ruffles round the neck, the little 
hoping that, in case you publish it, it may meet | hat high on top, and even an over dress, with 
the eyes of some one who has been sold as I was. | boots with heels on them. What a wonderful 
General Di Cesnola is a charming gentleman: | thing our fashions are!” 
I wish my sentiments on that point to be fullyun-| Thereupon I knelt down on the floor and 
derstood. There is something about the twist | sketched the figure into my note-book, with the 
of his mustache that inspires confidence. And | date of the case. 
his accent is delightful. This collection of his} But I have a morbid desire to be accurate (I 
in Fourteenth Street is the finest in America— | mean to rcot out that desire from my inmost 
yes, I know that to a certainty; but all the won- soul—why didn’t I leave things alone!); so I 
derful articles of what I prefer to call ‘‘ bigotry | asked General Di Cesnola, who came up the 
and virtue” in the collection are not labeled, or stairs as we were leaving, if he would be so kind 
ticketed, or whatever it is called. The cata-|as to tell me the exact date of this statuette. 
logues are not yet published, either. The first | Yes, he would be so kind; and we all marched 
part of this month, before leaving the city, I es- | back to the north room, and I pointed out my 
corted a big brother down to the old Douglas | ancient Pheeniciam belle. 
mansion to see the sights. Now a big brother! ‘‘ Dat! wvhy, datissnot Phenician! Dat iss 
usually—in fact, always—needs instruction on | de caricatur made by de modairne Agyptien off 
some point or other, and in this case it was my | de Huropeans vich come dere!” 
sisterly duty to enlighten him about every piece | Now I won’t ask you to imagine my feelings 
of stone or porcelain in the museum. He didn’t | at this announcement, because you can’t, being 
know the difference between the lachrymex and | a Drawer, and not a Drawer-ess. J felt as if 
the amphorx (I had found out myself at the | my dearest lady friend had just showed me her 
‘* Historical” only the day before); so I mount- | new dress from Paris; you would have felt as if 
ed a pedestal— metaphoric, of course—and | you were chasing your hat down Fifth Avenue 
preached the ancient Egyptians at him till he | on Sunday afternoon, 
said he thought the front-room was nicer. But} However, my authority with Fred is gone for- 
of course I followed him, and proceeded to ex- | ever. He now says the lachryme and amphors 
plain a case distinctly labeled ‘* Ancient Phoeni- | were used for large pickle jars. I never, never 
cian statuettes and earthenware.” In a minute | mean to look at any more antiquities. Here, is 
my attention was riveted (as they say in travels | the sketch. Now isn’t it abominable ?—as if we 
in Africa) on a curious statuette on the second | dressed any thing like that! 


ANCIENT PLCENIOLIAN BELLE, 











shelf from the floor, and I at once began to ex- Yours humbly, THERESA. 
plain it to the whisker-bearing species of the 
genus homo beside me. Years ago—twenty-five or thirty—before 


‘* Fred,” said I, in my most impressive man- | Nashville was connected by rail with the outside 
ner, ‘‘do you see this? Here is a statuette | world, the principal travel to and from that city 
dated, apparently, two thousand years before the | was on steamboats, In those days Ben F. Egan 
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used to run the A. D. Daris, a disreputable craft 
of the hind-wheel persuasion. One trip he was 
approached by an ugly customer, whose /e/t eye 
—the other was out, and gone glimmering—just 
twinkled through the swollen black, and thusly 
interviewed : 

“Say, stranger, are you the capt’n of this ere | 
ship ?” 

“Tam, Sir,” Ben replied. ‘‘ What will you | 


») | 
have ?” } 


‘Well, I just want to go down to Smith/and. | 


What will you charge me for the ride ?” 

“Ten dollars, Sir. Pay the money to the 
clerk, and he'll give you a ticket.” 

This, Henry County representative then indig- 
nantly said : 

‘‘Luak ‘ere, Mr. Capt’n, I reckon you are 
mistaken in the man. I’m not iththe river busi- 
ness, and don’t want to buy your derned old 
boat.” 


Tuat the ways of shoddy are not very recent 
the following anecdotes will prove. ‘The writer 
vouches for the positive accuracy of each story. 

On the Ist of January, 1854, two gentlemen, 


both foreigners, called at a house in Fifth Avenue. Dr. A 


One of them, having nothing else to say to the 


| 


thus ‘‘staked,” he went to Frankfort, and remain- 
ed there in close communion with the Legislature 
until his bill was most disastrously defeated. 
Upon returning to Cincinnati he called the sub- 
seribers of the fund together and reported his 
action. 

** Well, B——,” asked one of his friends, ‘*did 
you distribute all of the money ?” 

**Not a dollar of it, Sir. Here it is, every 
cent. The members were willing enough to 
take it, but they wouldn't give receipts, and I 
was not coming back without either the money 
or vouchers for it.” 


Ministers’ salaries in New Hampshire oft- 
ener are less than $500 than more. Old Dr. 
A——, in the town of ; Hillsborough County, 
prior to the war only received $300, on which he 
had to support his family and keep a horse. The 

| war increased the cost of living so much his pa- 
rishioners had a sudden fit of liberality, and voted 
to increase his salary to $400, of which he was 
informed by old Deacon C—— one evening, who 
was amazed because Dr. A—— did not seem 
overjoyed. Next Sunday, after his sermon, old 
laid aside his glasses and surveyed 
|the congregation with tears in his eyes. He 


| 


lady receiving, made a casual remark as to the thanked them in touching language for their 
beauty of some article of virtu on the table, add- | great generosity, etc., but said he had slept on 
ing something about the value of wealth in ena- | it, and had thought of it night and day, and had 
bling the possessors to surround themselves with 


the beautiful. Upon which-the lady drawled out, 
“Ya-as! your friend”—motioning tc the sec- 
ond visitor—* knows that muney is a drug in 
this house !” 
A few years before, this lady was happy in 
partaking of a little gin-and-water in the private 
room of a country inn. 


THE same season one of the then great dames 
of New York was receiving her guests on xer 
afternoon, in a dimly lighted room, to which 
reception came a highly born youthful Spanish 
lady, who, walking through the semicircle of 
visitors, had some difficulty in discovering the 
great lady, seated on a sofa at the end of the 
room. 

Advancing, she mentioned, in 


her sweetest 
voice, the name of the hostess; upon which the 
great lady, without rising, held out her hand, 


saying, ‘* How do you do, Donna F ” 

The young Spaniard hesitated one instant, 
raised her eyeglasses, looked intently at the 
seated lady, turned on her heel, and walked out 
of the room. Next day the great lady’s daugh- 
ter called on the proud Spaniard to explain that 
her mother had to receive so many visitors she 


could not possibly rise to receive them. To | 


which Donna F—— pithily replied, 

‘* Receive more frequently, or fewer people!” 

A REMARKABLE instance of prudence mis- 
placed occurred winter before last at Frankfort, 
Kentucky. Cincinnati was deeply interested in 
the success of a railroad bill, to which a deter- 
mined opposition was manifested by other inter- 
ests. A secret meeting of Cincinnati capitalists 
was called. Twenty thousand dollars were sub- 
scribed and paid in at once to be used ‘‘ where 


come finally to the conclusion to decline it, for 

| three reasons: First, he was not worthy of any 
| more salary ; second, they could not afford to 
| pay any more; but third, and mainly, it was as 
| much as he could possibly do to collect $300, 
| and if he had to collect $100 more, it would be 
| too hard work, and more than he could possibly 
do and preach. 


Some years ago the town of P , up in New 
Hampshire, built a very elegant new town-house, 
and on the top had a cupola, or bell-turret. 
After it was finished the selectmen conceived 
the idea that a giit eagle on top would be a very 
appropriate and tasty ornament. ‘They sent to 
Boston and got an estimate of the expense— 
fifty dollars—so as to be prepared to support the 
| proposition in town meeting. It occasioned, of 
| course, much discussion. ‘The town was poor 
|and in debt for the building; economy should 
| be the order of the day ; it was unnecessary, etc. 
| The debate lasted nearly all the afternoon, and 

it seemed as if the selectmen would carry their 
| point, when old Farmer Dunbar got up, and said 
| he always knew the voters of P—— were big 
| fools, and he supposed always would be; but if 
| they were willing to give five gold eagles for one 
gilt one, they were bigger fools than he had sup- 
posed. ‘This settled the question in the negative. 


In the writings of Dr. Chalmers is to be found a 
very amusing account of the way a young preach- 
er failed to be invited to the pastorate of a church. 
He visited the church, and preached as a candi- 
date. His discourse had been elaborately pre- 
pared, and his theme was, ‘‘ The Immateriality 
of the Soul.” He proved, as he thought, most 
conclusively that the soul is not composed of 
matter, but is a spiritual, immaterial substance. 





it would do the most good” with the Kentucky 
Legislature. The money was placed in the hands 
of B——.,, a well-known citizen of Cincinnati, and | 


The sermon was fatal to the prospects of the 
young man. ‘The church insisted that to say 
the soul is immaterial is tantamount to saying 

















that it is immaterial whether people have souls 
or not, and they thought it very important to 
have souls, ‘Che church did not want a pastor 
who believed the soul immaterial, 





RatueEr touching is this: In the neighboring 
county of New Jersey Mrs. A—— entered a 
house where a funeral was to be held. Walk- 
ing up to the coffin, she looked at the deceased | 
steadily, and muttered, ‘‘ Very much changed!” | 
She seated herself, but soon arose and took a 
second look, repeating the remark. A third 
time she looked, and a third time exclaimed, 
** How changed !” 

** Madam,” said a by-stander, “‘ this is John 
West's body; Nancy Green’s funeral is next 
door !” 

And she went out from thence unto the neigh- 
boring structure. 





Goop Professor W , of New Brunswick, | 
New Jersey, happened to come to New York 
some years ago by boat, when the waters were 
rough and somewhat dangerous. He was nota 
little alarmed. A few days subsequently a friend 
said, ‘* Professor, you seemed as much afraid 
the other day as we poor sinners. If you die, 
you expect to go to heaven, don’t you ?” 

** Oh yes,” replied the professor, ‘‘ but I don’t | 
want to go by water.” 


OUR LONDON SCRAP-BOOK.| 
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THE CITY. 

Wuew a Londoner speaks of ‘‘ the City,” he | 
refers to something of smaller limits than one 
unaccustomed to cockney parlance might imag- 
ine. His phrase is not meant to be inclusive. 
He does not mean London, but only a small and | 
central portion thereof. His ‘* City” does not | 
extend even to the ancient gates or the sites | 
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where once they stood. His ancestors implied 


wider circumference in their term. He means 


| simply that busy space surrounding the Bank of 


England, where Mammon receives more frequent 
and costly worship than any where else in this 
wealthy world. In the not very distant Strand 
one may sometimes hear given an answer to 9 
question as to destination, ‘* I’m going into the 
City,” as though some remote metropolis were 
meant, and not a cluster of thoroughfares a few 
streets off. Supposing one leg of a pair of com- 
passes to be placed upon the Bank of England, 
and the other drawn through St. Paul's on one 
side and Aldgate Pump on the other, and you 
will have a tolerably fair idea of the extent of 


| the privileged spot. The City, as distinguished 
| from the rest of London, has always enjoyed 


special rights and immunities, at one time valu- 
able enough, but now antiquated and useless, 


| Like the Lord Mayor's gilt coach—that most hid- 


eous of anachronisms—they are not only believed 


| in, but are periodically exhibited and talked of 


by civic functionaries, and the admiration of man- 
kind challenged on their behalf. The preserva- 


_ tion of these rights, however, necessitates a great 


deal of dining, and as dining in ‘‘ the City” al- 
ways means turtle and milk-punch, it is not im- 
probable that the ancient rights will be retained 
and believed in for a very long time indeed. 
Royalty itself has to acknowledge the supremacy 
of civic authority within the sacred precincts ; 
and when the Queen pays a visit to her loyal 


| citizens—a courtesy in which her Majesty rarely 
| indulges, and never of her own accord—she is 
| stopped at ‘Temple Bar, the City’s most occident- 


al point, and is compelled to knock for admis- 
sion at the gates till his Honor the Lord Mayor, 


dressed in the funniest costume ever seen out of 


an opera bouffe, is pleased to let her pass. He 
| performs the ceremony beaming with good na- 


| ture, and nervously expectant of knighthood. It 


is confidently stated by those who understand 
the matter that his lordship is never conscious 
of the ridiculous nature of the performance. 

| The aristocratic denizen of West End squares 
| has a considerable contempt for the City and for 
| City men—a contempt which is largely affected 
| by those imitative animals described by Thack- 





| eray as snobs. Whether this feeling is an in- 
| stinct or an acquired jealousy would be hard to 
| determine. With the aristocrat it is probably 


genuine enough. ‘The artistic class share the 
same feeling, intensified to passionate dislike. 
‘The cold indifference with which the typical mer- 
chant regards the artist and his works, the cool 
assumption of his patronage, the tradesman-like 
way in which he bargains for his productions, 
make him an object particularly hated of the chil- 
dren of light. Even Charles Lamb, who spent 
the greater part of his life in Threadneedle Street, 
and whose kindly nature was apt to see the best 
side of men, seldom alludes to the frequenters 
of the Exchange, and he speaks in one of his es- 
says of his ‘* accustomed precipitation” when he 
walked Westward. 

This feeling of dislike, natural enough in some 
men, having become degraded into a pretense, 
has become very wide-spread as a sentiment. 
The idol of the music-hall, arrayed in clothes of 
the most faultless cut, carrying in his hand the 
thinnest of thin umbrellas, and on his head tho 
most brilliant of hats, and in his eye the most 
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useless of eyeglasses, swaggers about and sings, | of the comic drama, his jealousy was no unrea- 
with badly imitated hauteur, a song of which the sonable sentiment. If that huge insect sway- 
chorus is, | ing in the wind were sentient, one might envy 
him his memories and reflections. From his el- 
evated station the vast change that has taken 
His admiring audience, composed of clerks and | place in the appearance of the city is very appar- 
drapers’ assistants, applaud the sentiment to the ent. He can see the Thames crowded with ship- 
echo, although one-half of them daily make that | ping and spanned by bridges. Gone, or nearly 
Oriental excursion. Poor fellows! The tide of so, are the narrow streets with the old-fashioned 
exhilaration is at its flood, and presently, with | gabled houses. The watchman has fled into lim- 
equal truth, they will join the idol while singing | bo, his office being usurped by horribly matter- 
the chorus wherein he declares that ‘‘ Cliquot” | of-fact gentlemen in uniform. ‘There are no 
is the sole beverage in which he regularly in- | more train-bands, and the volunteer service is but 
dulges. ‘The sentiment of hostility to the City | an unpoetical substitute for those valiant defenses. 
in its exaggerated and irrational phase is sufti- | No more does the chief magistrate go out hunt- 
ciently absurd. ‘The safety of England is far ing with the king. In the apprentice ranks there 
more intimately connected with the City than | is no esprit de corps; and street riots are things 
with the West End, and Threadneedle Street | of the past. Shakspeare’s age is gone utterly, 
has a greater share in directing the national des- | and that of railways and gas-light and telegraph 
tinies than St. Stephen's or Windsor. has taken its place. Men no longer live dramas, 
Let us suppose ourselves in the heart of the | and so dramas are no longer written. Romance 
City, standing on the spacious pavement in front | and poetry have fled. Common-sense and lead- 
of the Royal Exchange. As we face the build- | ing articles have superseded those arts. So re- 
ing we have Cheapside behind us, where Bow-bells | flects Sir Thomas Gresham’s grasshopper, as he 
tell the hour of noon with merry peal, and the | looks down into the quadrangle of the Exchange, 
wooden figures of Gog and Magog in front of | and informs the merchants how the wind blows. 
Sir John Bennett’s shop hammer out the same| Seek we now the Bank of England. What 
chronological information on pendent bells. On | an immense veneration the English have for uni- 
our left hand is the Bank of England, stretching | form! Every dignitary, from a lord chancellor 
almost the entire length of Threadneedle Street. | down to a parish beadle, is arrayed in robes of 
Country vehicles are drawn up in front, their| state hideous to gaze upon and uncomfortable 
suburban owners pressing through the Bank gates | to wear. At the entrance to the court-yard of 
to claim their half-yearly dividend. On our) the Bank is stationed one of these gilded butter- 
right, but slightly behind us, is the Mansion | flies. His cocked hat, trimmed with gold-lace, 
House, the town residence of that august func- | his long, flowing cloak, his massive staff of office, 
tionary the Lord Mayor, and the scene of fre- | harmonize but ill with a rubicund face and un- 
quent and expensive civic hospitality. But let der-bred aspect. One can fancy him in private 
us look at the Exchange. The present building | costume as the keeper of a fourth-rate tavern ; 
was erected in 1842, and is one of the finest ed- | but arrayed thus, and affecting a dignity which 
ifices in London. As we gaze on the fagade we | is vety imposing, one regards him with mingled 
are favored with an evidence of the piety of those | feelings of curiosity and awe. Perhaps he is 
who resort hither. Obtrusively legible above the | the Governor of the Bank? At least he is the 
entrance are inscribed the words, ‘‘ The earth is | 
the Lord's, and the fullness thereof”—a sweet 
comment on the spirit of the transactions carried 
on within, which says, ‘‘ Verily the earth is ours, 
and the fullness thereof belongeth to our chil- 
dren.” Above the building is a clock-tower, on 
the summit of which the effigy of a grasshopper | 
does duty as a weather-cock. This symbolic in- 
sect, or a similar one, erewhile stood above Sir | 
Thomas Gresham’s shop, in Lombard Street. | 
What changes have taken place since that vir- 
tuous merchant founded the Exchange! Eliza- 
beth was queen; Raleigh was making his dis- | 
coveries ; Shakspeare was writing his plays. In 
those days the merchant lived above his shop 
with his family and his apprentices. Now he | 
comes to business from remote villas in Rich- | 
mond or Putney, or from mansions, nearer but | 
still distant, in Bayswater, or Brompton, or St. | 
John’s Wood. On the social life of the time we | 
learn much from the old writers of comedy— 
Dekkar, Killegrew, Ben Jonson. The citizen 
figures prominently in their scenes, and is treat- | 
ed with no more veneration than is our modern 
City man by those who dislike the profession of | 
commerce. The citizen’s wife is presented as 
being pretty, uncultivated, credulous, and much | 
sought after by the gallants from Covent Garden ; 
the citizen himself as being the most jealous of 
mortals. And if there be any thing in the plots | BEADLE OF TUZ ROYAL EXOMANGE. 


“T never go east of Temple Bar.” 
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representative custodian of the coffers. 


Cruel disillusion ! 
admiring his splendid robes, and speculating as 
to his mysterious functions, a ticket-porter ap- 
proached him, called him Tom, and asked him to 
come out and have a pint of beer! ‘* Clothes,” 
says Carlyle, ‘‘ which began in the foolishest 


Clothes have made men of us; they are threat- 
ening to make clothes-screens of us.” 

Passing through the outer court into a second 
open space, we find ourselves unexpectedly with- 
in a green inclosure, and under the shadow of a 
spreading tree. 


Possi-| something fabulous—a million, possibly, 
bly it is he who arranges the rate of discount ? | draft for a millionth part of the amount, drawn 
. . le . 
Even while we were | in our own favor, would have given us a million 


| hat reposed in a kind of sentry-box. 


A 


times the satisfaction. We wanted to get back 
to that tree. It was pleasant to observe, in 
passing the outer entrance, that the magnificent 
beadle had departed. His cloak and cocked 


He had 
probably accepted the invitation of the ticket. 


| porter who called him ‘*'Tom.” 


tered in the most crowded places, form a pleas- | 


ant and peculiar feature of the City. You are 
walking perhaps for hours up’and down streets 
promising no hint of verdure ; the roar of traffic 
and the crush of humanity forbid the hope of 
arboreal shade ; but turning suddenly out of a 
main thoroughfare, you come upon a tree full 
of rustle of leaves and mad chirping of City spar- 
rows, or upon a large stone basin surrounded by 
grass; from the centre of it a fountain splashes, 
and gold and silver fish dart about with a sort 
of lazy liveliness. It must be pleasant for the 
clerks who work at windows overlooking a City 
tree. Surely the gentle rustle can not interfere 
with clerical calculations, nor the vocal efforts 
of the sparrows retard the efforts of the arith- 
metician. ‘The stimulating effect of vegetable 
life on the mind is evidently a matter of belief 
with the citizens. Outside the Bank the pave- 


ment is crowded with flower-girls, who invite 
the hurrying pedestrian to purchase of their 


wares, obtained fresh that morning from the 
wholesale dealers in Covent Garden. The fre- 
quent geranium and the occasional rose flash 
from the button-hole of men who rush past*with 
a celerity which seems inconsistent with such 
floral decoration. 

For interesting details respecting the working 
of the Bank, the sort of accounts kept, the great 
vaults beneath the building filled with canceled 
notes, the wonderful machine which, without aid 
from man, detects the light sovereigns from the 
heavy ones, depositing the sheep in one recepta- 
cle and the goats in another—for full, true, and 
particular accounts of these things the reader 
knows where to go. They are not within our 
ken. They do not form part of the “humors” 
of the metropolis. .A very obliging gentleman 
who conducted us through the building placed 
in our hands a framed note, value—the exact 
amount has actually escaped our memory, but 


From the Bank to the Stock Exchange in 
Capel Court is but a step. Of this institution a 
visitor is permitted only to view the outside, 


| And when by unhappy chance a stranger, escap- 
These trees, frequently encoun- | 


ing the vigilance of the door-keeper, obtains ad- 
mission, woe betide him! ‘They are a rough 


| company, the brokers and their clerks, and exe- 


| 





cute summary justice on an intruder. ‘ Bon- 
neting” is the mildest form of punishment ac- 
corded to the bewildered visitor. ‘The most re- 
cent case recorded is that of a French gentleman 
who wandered in unchallenged. He was speed- 
ily surrounded by a mob of clerks and hustled 
vigorously. His hat was taken from him and 
passed from hand to hand, and before he had 
advanced a yard into the building his head-dress 
was in the centre of it blazing away on the top 
of half a dozen copies of the Daily Telegraph 
ignited for the special purpose. This is no ro- 
mance. It is as true as it is disgraceful. The 
Stock Exchange is not surmounted by a text of 
Scripture. 

The Guildhall, the seat of civic government, is 
near. Like the ‘* House,” at Westminster, it is 
partly ancient and partly modern. ‘The entrance 
is of good old date. The greater part of the 
edifice is restoration and addition. In the hall 
itself stand two gigantic figures of Gog and 
Magog, the presiding deities of the metropolis. 
Here, too, we meet more men gayly bedizened 
and carrying wands of office, their principal 
duty seeming to consist in touching their hats to 
the various noted citizens who enter and leave 
the building. ‘The noted citizens do not seem 
to object to the humble obeisance, but smile 
blandly upon the spectators, as if to say, ‘‘ Look 
at that, now! You have no beadle in blue and 
gold to give you a deferential salutation !” 

The City streets suggest many interesting rem- 
iniscences. At the Spread Eagle, in Bread 
Street, Milton was born. Pope saw the light in 
Lombard Street. Thackeray’s orange-covered 
magazine was first published in Cornhill; and, 
with yonr permission, we will adjourn to the 
Anchor, in Cheapside, for this sight-seeing is 
wondrous hungry work. 
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representative custodian of the coffers. Possi-| something fabulous—a million, possibly. A 


bly it is he who arranges the rate of discount ? 
Cruel disillusion! Even while we were 
admiring his splendid robes, and speculating as 
to his mysterious functions, a ticket-porter ap- 
proached him, called him Tom, and asked him to 
come out and have a pint of beer! ‘‘ Clothes,” 


says Carlyle, ‘‘ which began in the foolishest | 


love of ornament, what have they become!...... 
Clothes have made men of us; they are threat- 
ening to make clothes-screens of us.” 

Passing through the outer court into a second 
open space, we find ourselves unexpectedly with- 


spreading tree. 
tered in the most crowded places, form a pleas- 
ant and peculiar feature of the City. You are 


main thoroughfare, you come upon a tree full 
of rustle of leaves and mad chirping of City spar- 
rows, or upon a large stone basin surrounded by 
grass; from the centre of it a fountain splashes, 
and gold and silver fish dart about with a sort 
of lazy liveliness. It must be pleasant for the 
clerks who work at windows overlooking a City 
tree. Surely the gentle rustle can not interfere 
with clerical calculations, nor the vocal efforts 
of the sparrows retard the efforts of the arith- 
metician. 


with the citizens. 
ment is crowded with flower-girls, who invite 
the hurrying pedestrian to purchase of their 
wares, obtained fresh that morning from the 
wholesale dealers in Covent Garden. ‘The fre- 
quent geranium and the occasional rose flash 
from the button-hole of men who rush past with 
a celerity which seems inconsistent with such 
floral decoration. 


For interesting details respecting the working 


of the Bank, the sort of accounts kept, the great 
vaults beneath the building filled with canceled 


notes, the wonderful machine which, without aid 


from man, detects the light sovereigns from the 
heavy ones, depositing the sheep in one recepta- 
cle and the goats in another—for full, true, and 


particular accounts of these things the reader 
They are not within our 
They do not form part of the ‘‘ humors” 


knows where to go. 
ken. 


of the metropolis. A very obliging gentleman 


The stimulating effect of vegetable | 
life on the mind is evidently a matter of belief 
Outside the Bank the pave- | 








draft for a millionth part of the amount, drawn 
in our own favor, would have given us a million 
times the satisfaction. We wanted to get back 
to that tree. It was pleasant to observe, in 
passing the outer entrance, that the magnificent 
beadle had departed. His cloak and cocked 
hat reposed in a kind of sentry-box. He had 
probably accepted the invitation of the ticket- 
porter who called him ‘* Tom.” 

From the Bank to the Stock Exchange in 
Capel Court is but a step. Of this institution a 


| visitor is permitted only to view the outside. 
in a green inclosure, and under the shadow of a | 
These trees, frequently encoun- | 


And when by unhappy chance a stranger, escap- 
ing the vigilance of the door-keeper, obtains ad- 
mission, woe betide him! ‘They are a rough 


| company, the brokers and their clerks, and exe- 
walking perhaps for hours up and down streets | 
promising no hint of verdure ; the roar of traffic | 
and the crush of humanity forbid the hope of | 
arboreal shade ; but turning suddenly out of a| 


cute summary justice on an intruder, ‘* Bon- 
neting” is the mildest form of punishment ac- 
corded to the bewildered visitor. ‘The most re- 
cent case recorded is that of a French gentleman 
who wandered in unchallenged. He was speed- 
ily surrounded by a mob of clerks and hustled 
vigorously. His hat was taken from him and 
passed from hand to hand, and before he had 
advanced a yard into the building his head-dress 
was in the centre of it blazing away on the top 
of half a dozen copies of the Daily Telegraph 
ignited for the special purpose. This is no ro- 
mance. It is as true as it is disgraceful. The 
Stock Exchange is not surmounted by a text of 
Scripture, 

The Guildhall, the seat of civic government, is 
near. Like the ‘* House,” at Westminster, it is 
partly ancient and partly modern. ‘The entrance 
is of good old date. The greater part of the - 
edifice is restoration and addition. In the hall 
itself stand two gigantic figures of Gog and 
Magog, the presiding deities of the metropolis. 
Here, too, we meet more men gayly bedizened 
and carrying wands of office, their principal 
duty seeming to consist in touching their hats to 
the various noted citizens who enter and leave 
the building. ‘The noted citizens do not seem 
to object to the humble obeisance, but smile 
blandly upon the spectators, as if to say, ‘* Look 
at that, now! Yow have no beadle in blue and 
gold to give you a deferential salutation !” 

The City streets suggest many interesting rem- 
iniscences. -At the Spread Eagle, in Bread 
Street, Milton was born. Pope saw the light in 
Lombard Street. Thackeray’s orange-covered 
magazine was first published in Cornhill; and, 


who conducted us through the building placed | with your permission, we will adjourn to the 
in our hands a framed note, value—the exact | Anchor, in Cheapside, for this sight-seeing is 





THE 
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amount has actually escaped our memory, but | wondrous hungry work. 
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